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AbytnTISEuanT 


or The 


TRANSLATOR. 


H E laſt edition of this work, publiſhed by 
the Abbe Raynal in ten volumes; being 
entirely new-modelled, the tranſlation is in con- 
ſequence almoſt totally a new work. It is ne- 
ceſſary to inform the Reader, that the calculations 


have all been made anew; moſt of them having 


been altered in the original. The livres are 
calculated at che rate of ten- pence ſterling each 
livre. 


SEVEN new maps, engraved on purpoſe by 


Mr. Kitchen, and adapted to the work, are an» 


nexed, viz. 


A Ma of the ma. with the new diſcoveries 
on Mercator's projection. 


Oxx map of Europe. 
Ons of Africa, with the European ſettlements, 


Ons of the European ſettlements in the Eaſt 
Indies. 

Oxx of the European ſettlements in South 
America. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Oxx of the European ſettlements: in Mexico, 
or New Spain, and the Weſt Indies. 


.Qnxz of the United States of North America, 
with the Britiſh, French, and Spaniſh dominions 


adjoining. according to the treaty of 1783. 
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Tt TLEMENTS AND chap 


OF THE 
EUROPEANS 
; IN THE | 
AST AND WEST INDIES. bh 
BOOK + <6 - 


INTRODUCTION. 


iſcoveries, Wars, and Cangueſts of the Foe 2 
in the Eaſt Indies. | 


O event has been ſo n to a BOOK 
| kind in general, and to the inhabitants of + _ 
Europe in particular, as the diſcovery. of _* 
New World, and the paſſage to India by the 
ape of Good Hope. It gave riſe to a revolution 
the commerce, and in the power of nations; as 
ell as in the manners, induſtry; and government 
the whole world. At this period, new connexions 
ere formed by the inhabitants of the moſt diſ- 

Int regions, for the ſupply of wants they had 

ver before experienced. The productions of 

imates ſituated under the equator, were con- 

Vor. J. | B 1 ſumed 7 


% 


2 


BOOK ſumed in countries bordering on the pole; t 
—— induſtry of the north was tranſplanted to i 


take place, have been, or can be, of any util 
| tranquillity, the happineſs, and the pleaſures 


 or-do they only change it? 


eſtabliſhed a commerce of exchange, of the p 


other. Can we not diſcover by what means, a 


Since America and the paſſage by the Capel! 
been know'n, ſome nations, that were of no ce 


the terror of Europe, have loſt their -authorl 


comes it to paſs that thoſe to whom Nature 


moſt fouriſhing ? To throw ſome light on ti 
important queſtions, we muſt take a view of 
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ſouth; and the inhabitants of the weſt wi 
clothed with the manufactures of the eaſt; a 9 
neral intercourſe of opinions, laws and cuſto 
diſeaſes and remedies, virtues and vices, y 
eſtabliſhed among men. 

Every thing has changed, 104 muſt chan 
again. But it is a queſtion, whether the revol 
tions that are paſt, or thoſe which muſt hereaft 


rmatic 
elivir 
ents | 
ſs; th 
ons at 
guag 
er aut 
her, a 
it, ] 
Ing u 
ht h. 
impe 
thoſe 
hon hir 
age of 
nd, ( 
ect of 
oak ſho! 
teade 
ons a 
ekingd 
ent und 
ved in l 
feſſed 
ler me: 
be firſt c 


to the human race. Will they ever add tot 
mankind? Can they improve our preſent | 

Tux Europeans have founded colonies i in 
parts, but are they acquainted with the princip 


on which they ought to be formed ? They h: 


ductions of the earth, and of manufactures. T 
commerce is transferred from one people to 1 


under what circumſtances, this has been effect: 


ſequence, are become powerful; others, that v 


In what manner has the condition of theſe ſeve 
people been affected by theſe diſcoveries? N 


been moſt liberal, are not always the richeſt ; 
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le of Europe before theſe diſcoveries were B O O K 

ade; we muſt trace circumſtantially the events — 

ef have given riſe to; and conclude with exa- 

hing it, as it preſents itſelf at this day. 

&ocy is the alarming talk I have impoſed upon 

25 and to which I have devoted my whole 
have called in to my aſſiſtance men of in- 

Niue from all nations. I have interrogated 

eving and the dead: the living, whoſe ſenti- 

ets have been conveyed to me from all quar- 

rs; the dead, who have tranſmitted their opi- 

ons and their knowlege to us, in whatever 

(guage they may have written. I have weighed 

ar authorities, oppoſed their teſtimonies to each 

ber, and by theſe means have brouglit facts to 

ht, Had any one pointed out to me a man 

ing under the equator or under the pole, who 

igt have been able to give me information on 

important matter, I would have viſited either 

thoſe diſtant regions, that I might have called 

Jon him to open his mind to me. The auguſt 

ige of Truth hath ever been preſent to my 

nd, O holy Truth ! thou haſt been the ſole 

ect of my veneration! If, in after-ages, this 

N ſhould ſtill be read, it is my with, that, while 

readers petceive how much I am diveſted from 

ſions and prejudice, they ſhould be ignorant of 

e kingdom which gave me birth; of the govern- 

nt under which I lived ; of the profeſſion 1 fol- 

wed in my country; and of the religious faith I 

fefſed * it is my wiſh, that they ſhould ony con- 

ler me as their fellow- citizen and their friend. 

be firſt duty that is incumbent upon us, the firit 
| B 2 | care 
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800K care we ought to attend to, when we treat ( 
ſs > USP things important tothe happineſs of mankind, ist 


| we ſoar above the atmoſphere, and behodd th 
| ods beneath us. From: thence it is that we 


| thoſe who deceive mankind, and thoſe who 


that hath collected, clothed, and civilized thek 


commercial, have civilized all the reſt. The 


genius for naval enterpriſes, an importance which 
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expel from our minds every idea of hope or fea 
Raiſed above all human conſiderations, it is thy 


all our tears upon perſecuted genius, upon talen 
neglected, and upon virtue in diſtreſs, Frag 


thenee it is, that we pour forth imprecations q 


preſs them and devote them to ignominy. Fr 
oh: it is that we ſee the proud head of th 
tyrant humbled and covered with duſt, vll 
the modeſt front of the juſt- -man reaches to th 
vault of the ſkies. From thence it is, that I hay 
been enabled to cry out, I am free, and feel my{iince 
ſelf upon a level with the ſubject I treat. It is froq 
thence, in a word, that, viewing thoſe beautifd 
regions, in which the, arts and ſciences flouril 
and which, have been for ſo, long a time obſcurd 
by i ignorance and barbariſm, I have ſaid to n 
ſelf: Who. is it that hath digged theſe canals 
Who is it that hath dried up theſe; plains ? Wh 
is it that hath founded theſe cities? Who is 


people? Then have I heard the voice of all the 
enlightened men among them, who have at 
ſwered: This is the effect of commerce. 


ACccoRDINGLY, thoſe ſtates, that have bes 


Phcenicians, . whoſe extent of country and- influ 


ence. were extremely limited, acquired by theiſhanppi 
coaſti 
Tanke 


id 1 
CI 
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IN. THE EAST AND WEST INDIES; , 


inked them ſoremoſt in the hiſtory of the an- 6,0 4 
jent nations. They are mentioned by every os 
iſtorian, They were known to the moſt diſtant 
limes, and' their fame has been traaſmitted to 
ucceeding ages. 

SITUATED: ON 2 barren coaſt, ſeparated tis 
Ine continent by the Mediterranean on the one 
ide, and the mountains of Libanus on the other, 
hey ſeem to have been deſtined by Nature for 
he dominion of the fea. Fiſhing taught them 
he art of navigation, and furniſhed them with , 
he purple dye, which they extracted from the 
nurex; While the ſea-ſand upon their ſhores 
ed them to diſcover the ſecret of making glaſs. 
appy in poſſeſſing ſo few natural advantages, 
ince the want of theſe, awakened that ſpirit of 
nyention and induſtry, which is the parem of | 
rts and opulence | | 
Ir muſt be confeſſed; that the firvation of the 
Pheenicians ' was admirably adapted to extend 
eir commerce to every part of the world. By 
dwelling, as it were, on the confines of Africa; 
\ſa, and Europe, if they could not unite the 
nhabitants of the globe ir one common intereſt, 
hey at leaſt had it in their power, by a commer- 
al intercourſe, to communicate to every nation 
he enjoyments of all climates. But the ancients, 
whom we have ſo often excelled, though we have 
derived much uſeful knowlege from them, had 
not means ſufficient to enable them to eftabliſh 
an univerſal commerce. The Phcenicians had no 
nipping except gallies; they only carried on a 
coaſting trade, and their ſailing was confined to 
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-B 92 K the Mediterranean. Although this ſtate was the 
: ha model upon which other maritime powers were 


form a conjecture of the population of the Ph; 
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GR! 
cell; 
he A 
contin 
oulc 
betwe 
ilize 
deſerv 
labou 
came 


formed, it is not ſo eaſy to determine what i; 
has, as what it might have performed. We my 


nicians by their colonies. It is ſaid that their 
numbers extended along the coaſts of the Me. 
diterranean, and eee on the oven" of 
Alrics, 

Tyre or Sidon, the queen of. the ocean, gay: 
birth to Carthage. While the opulence of Tyr 
invited tyrants to rivet it's fetters, Carthage, the 
offspring of Tyre, notwithſtanding it's riches, ha 
this happy advantage over the parent ſtate, that 


it enjoyed it's liberty. It commanded the coaſt Ar 
of Africa, and had poſſeſſion of Spain, which ming 
thoſe days was the richeſt country in Europe man) 
and famous for gold and ſilver mines of it's own, Wi have 
though deſtined, ar the expence of ſo much blood invol 
ſhed, to acquire others in the new world. vnde. 
: Hap the Roman power never exiſted, Carthage ſuffer 
would in all probability have been nothing more the f 
| than a commercial ſtate; but the ambition 10 one King 
nation excited all the reſt to relinquiſh the arts d the ! 
commerce for thoſe of war, and either to conquet the. 
or to periſh. Carthag ge fell in the conteſt, be- ſular 
cauſe riches produce an oppoſite effect to poverty, iſ ſubie 
fince they extinguiſh courage, and bring on a victe 
diſlike to military exertions. The ſubverſion d the 
a republic, which gloried in it's induſtry, and ſame 
pyed it's power to it's {kill in uſeful arts, was C 
xerhaps, a misfortune to Europe, and to tit oy 
| ret 


ergo in general. 
=O EEC7 
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continent, ſeemed to make it unlikely that it 


ma | 

10 ould either conquer or be conquered. Situated 
hen between Aſia and Europe, it contributed to ci- 
M. .inze both the one and the other, and enjoyed a 


deſerved ſhare of proſperity, as the reward of it's 
labours and ſervices. Almoſt all the Greeks 
came either from Egypt or Phcenicia, and 


th i duſtry of thoſe countries; but of all the Aſiatic 
hai colonies, thoſe were the moſt ee and 
tha happy that had a turn for commerce. | 

aſl ATaens employed her firſt ſhips either in car- 
\ in rying on a trade with Alia, or in planting as 


have received from thence : but theſe emigrations 
involved them in wars. The Perfians, living 
under an arbitrary government, would not even 
ſuffer any free people to ſettle on the confines of 
the ſea; and the Satraps inculcated into the Great 
King the doctrine of univerſal ſlavery. This was 
the ſource. of all the wars in Aſia Minor, where 
the Athenians found means to make all the in- 
ſular and maritime ſtates either their allies or their 


\ oi vidtories, and her power by her commerce. All 

o the arts made their appearance in Greece at the 

and WM fame time, together with the luxury of Aſia. 

725, Commerce, agriculture, and the means of 

the population, were introduced into Sicily by the 
Greeks and the Carthaginians, Rome, who be- 

Ch B 4 3 held 


brought along with them the knowledge and in- 


many colonies as Greece in her infancy might 


ſubjects. Athens enlarged, her commerce by her 


GakEcx, interſected every where by ſeas, muſt B 9 K 


neceſſarily flouriſh by commerce. It's poſition in 3 
he Archipelago, and it's diſtance from any large 


— — 5 — 4 goo * 
4 * _ * 
A eee, den 


r 


| BY 
= 1 * held. their progreſs with a jealous eye, ſeized upon 
— that iſland which was deſtined to ſupply it with ſub. 


. vantage ol all che l of che Greeks; that 


firſt one, and then the other, From the moment 
that Carthage was deſtroyed, Greece neceſſarih 
trembled for her fate. But it was Alexander who 


ſtroyed by the riches it accumulates, as power is 


World. 
8 and arts they had received from the Egyp- 


that in all probability it will never riſe again to 
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ſiſtence; and, having driven out the two nations 
that contended for the ſovereignty of it, attacked 


marked the way for the Romans; nor was it pol. 
ſible, perhaps, that the Greeks could have beer 
ſubdued by a foreign power, if they had not firl 
conquered each other. Commerce is finally de. 


by it's own conqueſts; and when the commerce 
of the Greeks had failed in the Mediterranean, 
it no longer — in any part of * know n 


Tur Greeks, by nproping upon all the ſei⸗ 
tians and Tyrians, elevated human reaſon to a 


high degree of perfection: but it has been reduced 
ſo low by the ſubſequent revolutions of empires 


the ſame ſtandard, Their admirable-inftitutions T 
were ſuperior to the beſt we have at this day. Wl they 

The plan upon which they founded their colonies gran 

does honovr to their humanity, As all the arts proy 
owed to them their riſe and perfection, they did encc 
not ſurvive the fate of their protectors. It is evi- men 
dent, from ſome works of Xenophon,' that the mer 

. - Greeks were better acquainted with the principles unit 
ng, 2 trade, than moſt modern nations are at preſent. wy 
Irx we confider that the Europeans have the ad- tion 


bis: 17 "= ; | ＋ 27 x their 
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ſince the improvements in navigation, their ideas 


it is aſtoniſhing that they ſhould not have the moſt 
palpable ſuperiority over them. ut it muſt be 
obſerved, that when theſe people arrived at the 
knowlege of the arts and of trade, they were juſt 
produced, as it were, from the hands of Nature, 
een 4 had all the powers neceſſary tg improve the 
firt i talents ſhe had given them; whereas the Euro- 
de: pean nations were ſubject to laws and inſtitutions 
of an extravagant nature. In Greece, the arts of 
rce trade met with men; in Europe, with ſlaves. 
Whenever the abſurdities of our inſtitutions have 
been pointed out, we have taken pains to correct 
them, without ever daring totally to overthrow 
the edifice, We have renſedied ſome abuſes, by 

introducing others; and, in our efforts to ſup- 

port, reform, and palliate, we have adopted 

more contradictions and abſurdities in our man- 

ners, than are to be found among che moſt bar- 

barous people, ; 

Tux Romans, formed for ee though 
they dazzled the world with an appearance of 
grandeur, fell ſhort of the Greeks in their im- 
proyements in philoſophy and the arts, in their 
encouragement of induſtry, and their advance- 
ment of rational knowlege. They promoted an 
intercourſe between different nations, not by 
uniting them by the ties of commerce, but by 
impoſing upon them the ſame yoke of ſubordina: 
tion. They ravaged the globe, which, when 
reduced to ſubjection, they left 1 in a ſtate ww 


— . — 
— —— — 


their commerce is infinitely more extenſive; that, 5 00 K : 


are directed to greater and more various objects; 


— I SS OI — 


* K of lethargy than tranquillity. 
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Their deſpotiſm 


and military government oppreſſed the people, 


extinguiſhed the powers of n and degraded 
the human race. 


ConsSTANTINE paſſed two laws, W though 


Monteſquieu has not ventured to reckon them 
among the cauſes of the decline of the empire, 
threw every thing into ſtill greater diſorder. 
The firſt, dictated by imprudence and fanaticiſm, 
though it appeared to be the effect of humanity, 


affords a proof that great innovations are often 


attended with much danger; and that the origi- 
nal rights of mankind cannot always be made the 
ſtandard of government. By this law, all ſlaves 


who ſhould embrace chriſtianity, were allowed 
their freedom. 


Thus, while thoſe who had hi- 
therto dragged on a precarious exiſtence, were 
reinſtated in their primitive rights, the ſtate was 
weakened; becauſe the proprietors of large tracts 
of land' were deprived of the number of hands 
neceſſary for their improvement, and were for 
ſome time reduced to the moſt extreme indigence. 
On the other hand, the new converts, having no 
property themſelves, or any certain means of 


ſubſiſtence, were not able to exert themſelves in 


favour of the ſtate, ſo as to repair | the injury 
which the government had done to their maſters, 
It is equally impoſlible that they ſhould have had 
any attachment to a ſtate. which did not afford 


them ſubſiſtence, or to a religion, which the ir- 


reſiſtible deſire of liberty alone had induced them 
to embrace. By another edict, paganiſm was 
prohibired throughout the whole empire; and 
| | theſe 
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theſe extenſive dominions were thüs inhabited by 3 0,0 K 


men, whoſe attachment 'to each other, and to 
the ſtate; was no longer ſecured by the ſolemn 
ties of religion, nor by the oaths” of alle- 
giance. Having no prieſts, no temples, no 
public morals, they had no motives to excite 
them to repel an enemy, who ſhould attack 
2 government with which they were no hiv e. 
connected. | 
AccoRDINGLY, the infiabitine of the ond 
when they ruſhed upon the empire, found every 
thing ready to favour their invaſion. Haraſſed 
in Poland and in Germany by ſome nations which 
had migrated from Great Tartary, they took a 


temporary poſſeſſion of certain provinces already 


rvined, till they were expelled by ſucceeding 
conquerors of a ſtil more ferocious diſpoſition 
than themſelves. They were a ſuecceſſion of 


waves, prefling upon, and driving away, each 


other. When theſe barbarians determined to 


ſettle in the regions they had laid waſte, they di- 


vided countries which the Romans had formerly 
united. From that moment, all communication 
between thoſe ſtates eſtabliſhed by accident, ne- 
ceſſity, or caprice, was at an end. The ſwarms 


of pirates that infeſted the ſeas, rogether with the 
fierce diſpoſition of the inhabitants on the fron- 
tiers, diſcouraged every connexion that mutual 


convenience might have rendered neceſſary. The 
ſubjects of every kingdom, that had any kind of 
extent, were ſeparated from each other by inſur- 
mountable obſtacles; for the banditti, who in- 
feſted the roads, converted a Jaurney of any length 
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B,0.0 K into a dangerous expedition. The nations of 
Wi; VP Europe, thus plunged a ſecond time by flaver 


and deſpair into that ſtate of inſenſibility and in- 


dolence, which muſt for many ages have been 
the primary ſtate of the human race, derived 
little advantage from the fertility of their ſoil; 
and their induſtry was exhauſted in the employ. 
ments of a ſavage life. Tracts af country, at na 
great diſtance, were to them of as little import, 
ance, as if they had not exiſted; nor had they 
any further knowlege of their neighbours, thay 
as they happened to excite their, fears. or their 


enmity. | 
Taz accounts given by fone writers of the 


| wealth and ſplendour of the ſeventh century, are 


as fabulous as all the other miraculous things we 
read of in the hiſtory of thoſe times. The cloth- 
ing then in uſe was of ſkins-and coarſe woollen; 


the conveniences of life were not know'n. Bold 


and ſolid edifices were indeed erected, which 
prove to what a degree of perfection an art may 


be carried, when it is the effect of the ſucceſſive 


and continual efforts of the nation that invented 


it. But an architecture ſprung up in the foreſts of 
the Druids, from an imitation of the trees, which, 


ſhooting up into the air, form very acute - angled 


- arches, and the branches of which bend down 


and are interwoven. with each other, was not 
calculated to. convey an idea either of the af- 


: fluence O taſte of the age, | Neither much mo- 


ney, nor much knowlege of the arts, is required 
to pile up heaps of ſtone by the hands of ſlaves, 


Quo. incenteſtible proof of the indigence of the 
people 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. W 
people was, that taxes were levied in kind; and BOOK 
that even the contributions, which the inferior as 
clergy paid to their A <onfiſed of er 
viſions. 

Tus fuperſtition that provailed; increaſed the 
il; general darkneſs. With ſophiſms and ſubtlety it 
Y- 12id the foundations of a falſe ſcience, with which 
na it filled the minds of men, to the detriment of 
Its real knowlege. - In the eighth, and the beginning 
ey of the ninth century, Rome, no longer the capi- 
an tal of the maſters of the univerſe; attempted to 
ein exerciſe her authority as before, in depoſing or 

making kings. Deprived of inhabitants and © - 

he ſoldiers, by dint of opinions and religious tenets | 
re alone, ſhe aſpired to untverſal monarchy, By her 
ve management, princes were excited to take up 
he arms againſt each other, people againſt their 
Y kings, and kings againſt their people. All merit 
Id conſiſted in making war, and all virtue in obey- i 
ch ing the church. The dignity of monarchs was 
ay degraded by the claims of Rome, which inſpired | 
ve 2 contempt for princes, without exciting the love 
d of liberty. Literature was then compriſed in a 
of few abſurd romances, and ſome melancholy tales, 
„ the offspring of cloiſtered indolence. This con- 
d tributed to entertain that dejection of ſpirit, and 
n that propenſity to the marvellous, ſo favourable 
It to the intereſts of faperſtition. 


6 i Fun were PAR 


. Tur face of the globe was again changed by two hi 

. other nations. A people pouring in from Scandi- bl 

d navia, and the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus ſpread them- | ll Ml | 
. ſelves to the north of Europe, which on the ſouth- ll | 1 
e ern ſide was harafſed by the Arabs. The former | i ll | 


EE 
IN 
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: 200 x were diſciples of Wodin, the latter of Moham: 
1 5 med; men who had equally diffuſed: the fanati. 
ciſm of conqueſt with that of religion. Charle. 
magne ſubdued one of theſe nations, and main: 
tained his ground againſt the other. Theſe inha- 
bitants of the north, called Saxons or Normans, 
were indigent, -ill armed and undiſciplined, of 
ſavage manners, and driven to combat and to 
death by miſery and ſuperſtition. . Charlemagne 
was deſirous of compelling them to change that 
religion which rendered them ſo terrible, for an- 
other which would diſpoſe them to obedience. 
He was obliged to wade through ſeas of blood, 
and the croſs was erected on heaps of ſlain. He 
Was leſs ſucceſsful againſt the, Arabs, conquerors 
of Aſia, Africa, and Spain, and could not gain 
a footing beyond the Pyrenean mountains. 
T x neceſſity of repulſing the Arabs, but eſ. 
pecially the Normans, occaſioned the. revival of 
naval enterprizes in Europe. Charlemagne in 
France, Alfred the Great in England, and ſome 
cities of Italy, built ſhips ; and theſe firſt at- 
tempts towards navigation revived for a ſhort time 
maritime commerce, Charlemagne eſtabliſhed 
great fairs, the principal of which was at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. This is the method of trading among 
people where commerce is ſtill in it's infancy, 
Tux Arabs, in the mean time, laid the found- 
ations of the moſt extenſive commerce that had 
been know'n ſince the times of Athens and Car- 
thage. It is true, this was not ſo much owen to 
the lights of cultivated reaſon, and to the pro- 
greſs of a good adminiſtration, as to the extent of 
4 : their 
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their power, and the nature of the country they B 0 OK 
poſſeſſed. Maſters of Spain, of Africa, of Aſia „ 


Minor, of Perſia, and part of India, they intro- 
duced reciprocal exchanges, from one region to 
another, of the commodities in different parts of 
their vaſt empire. They extended themſelves 
gradually as far as the Moluccas and to China, 
ſometimes as traders, ſometimes as | miſſionaries, 
frequently as conquerors. | 

Soon after this, the Venetians, Genoele d_ 
Arabs of Barcelona, went to Alexandria to buy 


up the merchandize of Africa and India, and diſ- 


poſed of it in Europe. The Arabs, enriched by 
commerce, and ſated with conqueſt, were no 
longer the ſame people who burnt the Alexan- 
drian library. They cultivated the arts and polite 
literature, and were diſtinguiſhed from other 


conquering nations by their improvements of the 


reaſon and induſtry of men. To them we owe 
the ſciences of, algebra and chymiſtry, new diſ- 
coveries in aſtronomy, new improvements in me- 
chanics and medicine, unknow'n to'the ancients. 
But, among the fine arts, poetry is the only one 
they have cultivated with ſucceſs. 

Ar the ſame period, the ſubjects of the Greek 
empire imitated the manufactures of Aſia; and 
had, through various channels, monopolized the 
riches of India: But the advantages they derived 
from both theſe,circumſtances, could not ſurvive 
the fate of their empire; which had nothing to 


oppoſe to the heroic and daring enthuſiaſm of the 
Arabs, but the weak and unmanly weapons of 


{cholaſtic logic, and the controverſial armour of 
monks ; 


18 HtsTORY Of SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
,20 0K who bad gained ſuch an aſcendant, that the Em. 
—— pefor uſed to aſk God pardon for the time he 
employed in affairs of ſtate, Painting and ſculp- 
ture were no longer know'n; and it was matter of 
eternal diſpute whether images ought, or ought 
not, to be worſhipped. The Greeks, ſurrounded 
© by the ocean, and in poſſeſſion of ſeveral iſlands, 
had yet no maritime force z they defended them- 


ſelves againſt the naval power of Egypt and of 
by wild fire; the vain and precarious 


the Sarac 
defence of a degenerate people. Conſtantinople, 


not being in a condition to protect her maritime 
trade at a' diſtance, religned it to the Genoeſe, 
who ſeized upon ann which __ made a flou- 


riſhing city. 


Tus nobility of Eutope bel a rinture of 
the manners of the Greeks and Arabs in their ri- 
_ diculous expeditions of the eruſades. They grew 
acquainted with their arts and their luxury, which 


afterwards became objects of neceſſity to them, 


tte goods they brought from the eaſt; and the 

Arabs themſelves carried ſome of them into 
France, England, and even into Germany. 

Task powers had at that period neither ſhip- 

ping nor manufactures; they laid reſtraints upon 

commerce, and the character of a merchant was in 

no degree of eſtimation. This uſeful ſet of men 

wert never reſpected among the Romans. They 

treated their merchants with as much contempt as 

their players, courtezans, baſtards, ſlaves, and gla- 

diators. The political ſyſtem, eſtabliſhed through- 

a out ere by the * and ignorance of the 

iL northern 
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The Venetians had a more extenſive demand for 
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northern nations, muſt neceſſarily have en, 8.9 K 
a prejudice, which owed it riſe to a barbarous — 


pride. Our anceſtors had che abſurdity to adopt, 


5 the baſis of their government, a principle de- 
ſtructive of all ſociety; a contempt: for uſeful 


labour. The only perſons in any degree. of 


eſtimation were the lords of manors, or ſuch as 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in battle. The no- 
bles, it is well know'n, were ſo many petty ſove- 
reigns, who abuſed their own power, and oppoſed 
that of the monarch. The barons were fond of 
parade, avaricious, whimſical, and poor. Some- 


times they invited the merchants into their little 


ſtates, and at others extorted money from them. 
In theſe barbarous times were eſtabliſned the 
ſeyeral duties of tolls, of export and import, of 


paſſage, of quarters, of eſcheat, and other op- 


preſſions without number. All the bridges and 
highways were opened or ſtopped vp at the will 
of the prince or his vaſſals. The firſt elements. of 
commerce were ſo totally unknow' n, that it was 


cuſtomary to fix the price of commodities. The 


merchants were often pillaged, and always ill paid 
by the knights and barons. Trade was carried on 
in caravans or companies which went armed to 


the places where the fairs were kept. Ar theſe 


marts the merchants omitted nothing that might 
engage the favour of the people. They were ge- 


nerally accompanied by jugglers, muſicians, and 


buffoons. As there were then no large towns, | 
and that neither public ſpectacles and meetings, 
nor the ſedentary pleaſures of private ſociety were 


know'n, the fair time was the ſeaſon for diverſions, 
Vos. l. JC 


* which, degenerating into diſſoluteneſs, gave 4 


at this day in Poland and Turkey. As their 
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ſanction to the im ctives and ſeverities of the 
clergy. The traders were frequently excomunii. 
nicated. The people held thoſe ſtrangers in ab. 
| horrence, who ſupplied their tyrants with ſuper. 
— Huitics, and aſſociated with men, whoſe mannen 
were ſo repugnant to their prejudices and rude 
auſterity of life. The Jews, who ſoon engaged in 
all the: branches of commerce, did not bring it 
into much repute. They were then conſidered in 
the ſame light throughout all Europe, as they ate 


| fortunes were increaſing every day, they were 
enabled to advance money to merchants and 
tradeſmen ; 5 for which they demanded intereſt 
equivalent to the riſque they ran in veſting thei 
capital in other hands. The ſchoolmen were 
violent in oppoling this neceſſary meaſure, which 
their rude prejudices had taught them to cow 
. demn. This theological determination of a point 
of a civil and political nature; was attended with 
| fingular conſequences. The magiſtrates, blindel 
by an authority, againſt even. the unjuſt exercik 
of which no one dated to appeal, denounced ſen- 
tence of confiſcation and ignominious penaltie 
againſt uſury, which, in thoſe dark ages, the lam 
did not diſtinguiſh from the moſt moderate in- 
tereſt, It was at this. juncture, that, to make 
themſelves amends for the dangers and mortif- 
cations they were expoſed to in carrying on! 
commerce, which was looked upon as odious and 
' enlawful, the Jews abandoned themſelves to the 
tnoſt exceſſive rapacity. They were obliged 3 
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141 to the price of money which may be eſti- 010 * 
mated by the wants of the perſon Who borrows, Rs We, 
by the credit of him who lends, and by 4 number 

7 other circumſtances, the price. of infamy, 
which is either of little value, or for which there 

can be no compenſation.” They became objects 

of univerſal deteſtation. Perſecuted, pillaged, and 
proſeribed, they invented bills of exchange, which 
ſecured the remains of their fortunes. The clergy 
declared the exchange uſurious, but it was of too 
great utility to be aboliſhed, One of the effects 

it produced was to make the merchants more in- 
dependent of the prince, who treated them better, 
apprehending that they might tranſport their 
riches into other countries.. 

Tus Italians, who are better now's by he 
name of Lombards, were the firſt who todk ad- 
vantage of. this early change of ideas, They © 
formed ſmall communities, and procured the pro- 
tection of ſome ſtates, who, on their account, | 
diſpenſed with the laws againſt ſtrangers, which 

had been made in the barbarous ages. By virtue 
of this indulgence, they became * for all the 
touthern parts of Europe, | 
Taz inhabitants of the north began likewiſe to 
awake from their lethargy z but their recovery 
was later, and effected with greater difficulty. 
Hamburgh and Lubec, having attempted to open 

a trade in the Baltic, were obliged to unite for | 
their mutual defence againſt the pirates who in- 
ſeſted thoſe latitudes. © The /ſucceſs of this little 
combination encouraged other towns to enter in- 

to the confederacy; ; in a ſhort time, this was 
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compoſed of fourſcore cities, which had eithet 
obtained or purchaſed the privilege of being go- 


verned by their own laws, and formed a line of 
communication from the Baltic to the Rhine, 
This: aſſociation, which was the firſt modern one 
that adopted a regular ſyſtem of commerce, ſup. 
plied the Lombards with naval ſtores and other 


' merchandiſe of the north, in exchange for the 


produce of Aſia, | Italy, and other © ſouthern 
countries. 

FlANDRERS was the ſcene of theſe fortunate 
tranſactions ; but it was not to it's ſituation alone 
that it owed a diſtinction ſo favourable to it's in- 


tereſts: this muſt likewiſe be attributed to its 


numerous manufactures of fine cloth, and parti- 
cularly of tapeſtry; which laſt affords, a proof 
how little the arts of drawing and perſpectixe 
were then know'n. By theſe advantageous circum- 
ſtances, the Low-Countries became the richeſt, 
the moſt populous, and the belt cultivated part 
of Europe. 

Tu flouriſhing condition of he inhabitants of 
Flanders, the Bande Towns, and ſome republics, 
who owed their proſperity to their freedom, en- 


gaged the attention of moſt of the reigning mo- 
narchs, in whoſe dominions the right of citizens 


had hitherto been confined to the nobility and 
clergy; the reſt of their ſubjects were ſlaves. 
But as ſoon as the cities were declared free, and 


had large immunities granted them, the mer- 


Chants and mechanics entered into aſſociations, 
which roſe in eſtimation as they acquired riches. 
The Toyereighs: — . aſſociations to the 


barons 
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barons. Thus anarchy, and feudal tyranny gra, Þ 5 9 8 


het dually decreaſed. The tradeſmen became citizens, 

80, and the third order of the ſtate was reſtored to 

"> the privilege of being ne to the national 

By afembly. = 1.5 

3h MonTESQUIEU: attributes to Chriſtianity ib 

P honour of having aboliſhed ſlavery ; but we 

her venture to differ from him. When induſtry and 

the inches prevailed among the people, the princes 10 

* began to hold them in ſome eſtimation; when I, Il 
the ſovereign could avail himſelf of the riches of I! 

ate the people, to gain advantages over the barons, 1 

one laws were framed to put the people in a better i 

condition. It was through that ſound policy, | | 

5 i which commerce always introduces, and not hl 

* through the ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion, that | 0 

ot kings were induced to beſtow freedom upon the f 

ave ſlaves of their vaſſals, becauſe thoſe ſlaves, when | 0K 

7 made free, became ſubjects. Pope Alexander III., ( 

elt, 12 


it is true, declared that Chriſtians were to be ex- E 
empt from ſervitude; but this declaration was 
made merely to pleaſe the kings of France. and 
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| 
of England, who, were deſirous of hymbling their . ll 
cs 75776 Had he been inſpired by the love of juſ- | 
"Wi tice and humanity, he would not have ſaid that Eg | 
20. Wl the Chriſtian alone, but that Man in general, it 
en vas not born for flayery. He would have ſaid, N 
nd BY that the perſon, who is a voluntary ſlave, is a wt 
es. coward ;' that there are no lawful chains to bind | [| 
nd an unwilling flave ; that he, who is not able to 
break theſe chains by force, is innocent in geli- i 
uy vering himſelf from them by flight; and that his a Pl 
pi pretended maſter i is an aſſaſſin, if he ſhould punyſh i 
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Gibbelines, which had far ſo many ages laid walt 


* 


ſanction. But the Chriſtian religion of the Church 


mia and Poland, where the people are extremeh 


| Genoa, and Florence, were eſtabliſhed on the 
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with each all action to which nature gives 1 


of Rome is ſo far from prohibiting ſlavery, that, 
in the catholic countries of Germany, as in Bohe. 


bigoted to that communion, they are ſtill ſlaves 
and the eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions in theſe parts 
have ſtill their bondſmen, as they formerly had 
in France, without * che cenſure of the 
8 ER 

In Italy, one might perceive the dawn d 
more proſperous days. The republics of Piſz 


wiſeſt principles: the factions of the Guelphs and 


theſe delightful countries, were at length ap Ve 
| 'peaſed : s trade flouriſhed, and conſequently learn- w] 
ing would ſoon be introduced, Venice was nn Wl 
the height of it's glory; it's navy, which eclipſed be 
that of it's neighbours, checked the progreſs d be 
the maritime power of the Mammelucs and the <* 
Turks; in commerce it was ſuperior to all tl © 
European ſtates taken together; it's inhabitam e © 
were numerous, and it's riches imtnenſe; the re- 0 
venues were well managed, and the people wett th 
content; the republic borrowed money of tet 
: richer ſubjects, from motives, not of neceſſity, fr 
but of policy. The Venetians were the firſt peo- " 
ple who found out the ſecret of attaching richt 
individuals to the intereſt of government, by 
Inviting them to veſt ſome part of their fortue il © 
in the public funds. At Venice there were mi. a 
| nufatures of — gold, and ſilver; it ſupplied h 


8 
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freigners with ſhips: it's works | in gold and ſil- B 0 1 5 
ver were the beſt, and almoſt the only ones, of — 


that time. The inhabitants were even accuſed of 
extravagance in having gold and ſilver plate, and 

other utenſils of the ſame materials. They were 
not, howeyer, without ſumptuary laws; but theſe 
laid no reſtraint on a ſpecies of luxury; by which 
the ſums expended were preſerved to the ſtate. 
The noblemen united ceconomy with. ſplendour ; 
the opulence ( of Venice revived the architecture of 
Athens; and upon the whole there was magnifi- 
cence as yell as elegance i in their luxury che 
people were ignorant, but the nobles were en- 
lightened ; the government oppoſed the attempts 
of the popes with firmneſs and prudence. Siamo 
Venegiani, poi Cbriſiani, ſaid one of their ſenators, 
who expreſſed in theſe words the Tenſe 'of the 


whole ſenate ; for at that early period they de- | 
baſed the prieſthood, though they ſhould rather 
haye made it uſeful. to morality z which, how- 


N * 
4 * 


1 than among the other people of Italy. Their 
troops were very different from thoſe miſerable 
 Condottzeri, whoſe name was ſo much r more tetrible 


than their arms. Venice was the ſeat of polite- 


neſs; and ſociety. was then under leſs. reſtraint 
from ſtate inquiſitors, than it has been fince the 


republic began to be jealous of the power of it' 8 


neighbours, and diffident of it's own ſtrength. 


In the fifteenth: century, Italy far ſurpaſſed. . 


other ſtates of Europe. The moſt extravagant 
and moſt perſecuting ſpirit of ſuperſtition, which 
Hepes, the Place of every. kind of merit, and 
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from the Arabian 4 ; it's ſeberel — 5 had 


lately been united by the marriage of Ferdinand 
and Tfabella, and the conqueſt of Granada; and 


it's power was even equal to that of France. The 
fine wool of Caſtile and Leon was prepared at 
Segovia, and the cloths manufactured from it 
were ſold all over Europe, and even in Afia, 
The perpetual efforts the Spaniards were obliged 
to make to preſerve their liberty, inſpired them 


with reſolution and confidence; their ſucceſs had 


elevated their minds; and, being unenlightened, 
they abandoned themſelves to all the enthuſiaſm 


of chivalry. and religion; Confined to a penin- 


ſula, and having no immediate intercourſe with 


other nations, they deſpiſed them; and displayed 
that ſort of proud diſdain, which, either among 
| individuals or communities, is uſually the cha- 


racteriſtic of ignorance, They were the only 
people that maintained a ſtanding: body. of in- 


| fantry, which was excellent, Having been for 


LY many ages involved in war, their ſoldiery was in- 


diſputably ſuperior to that of the other ſtates of 
Europe: e 
TRE Portugueſe were nearly of the ſame kind 


of turn; but their monarchy was better regulated 


than that of Caſtile, and the adminiſtration was 
conducted with more eaſe after the reduction of 


the Moors by the conqueſt of Algarva, 


In France, Lewis XI. had juſt lowered the 


| power of the great vaſſals, raiſed that of the ma- 


bilttacy, and the nobles ſubſervient to the 
A”, FLO a... ww 
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laws. The people of France, growing leſs de. * 00 & 


pendent on their lords, muſt neceſſarily become, 8 


in a ſhort time, more induſtrious, more active, 
and more reſpectable; but induſtry and com- 
merce could not flouriſh on a ſudden. Reaſon 


muſt of courſe make but a low progreſs in the 


midſt of thoſe commotions which were ſtill exci- 


ted by the great, and under the reign. of a prince 


devoted to the moſt abominable ſuperſtition. 


The barons were diſtinguiſned only by their ſa- 


vage pomp their revenues were ſcarce ſufficient 


to entertain in their ſuite a traih of gentlemen ; 


without employment, who defended. them againſt 
the ſovereign and the laws. The expences of their 
table were immoderate ; and this barbarous lux- 
ury, of which there are ſtill too many remains, af- 


forded no encouragement to any of the uſeful arts. 
But neither the manners nor the language of thoſe: . 
times partook of that decency which diſtinguiſhes . 
the ſuperior ranks of citizens, and procures them 


reſpe& from the reſt. Notwithſtanding the cour- 
teſy enjoined to the knights, coarſe and rough 


manners ſtill prevailed among the great; the na- 
tion had then the ſame character of inconliſtence 


it has ſince. preſerved, and which a nation will 


ever have, whoſe morals and cuſtoms are not con- 


formable to the laws. The councils iſſued innu- 


merable, and frequently contradictory edicts; but 
the prince readily diſpenſed with the obſervance 


of them. By this eaſy diſpoſition of the ſovereign, 
the inconveniences which would have ariſen from 


a multitude of laws inconũderately made by the 


French miniſtry, have been happily prevented. 
ExOLAN D, 
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B 1 & - EncLand, leſs opulent, and leſs. induſtriouß 


8 than France, was compoſed of inſolent barons, 
deſpotic biſhops, and a people who were tired of , 

_ yoke ; a certain reſtleſs diſpoſition prevailed 4 

n the nation, which muſt neceſſarily, ſooner or 4 

: Weick: lead them on to liberty. This character 1 

: owed it's riſe to the abſurd. tyranny af William 1 

the Conqueror, and the cruel diſpoſition of ſeveral , 

of his ſucceſſors. The intolerable abuſe of power 4 

had made the Engliſh extremely jealous of their " 
ſſovereigns ; the very name of king carried with Wil „ 
| it the idea of terror; and theſe ſentiments, tranſ- a 
mitted from father to ſon, afterwards laid the if 
foundation of- that form of government they now 8 

have the happineſs to enjoy. The long conten- 7 

tion between the houſes of Tork and Lancaſter, 6 

while it raiſed a martial ſpirit and. an impatience 7 

of ſlavery, involved the nation, at the ſame time, * 

| in poverty and confuſion. The Engliſh wool was ye 
then manufactured i in Flanders, and; was exported, WW 
"as well as it's lead and tin, in veſſels belonging to 6 
the Hanſe Towns. The principles of navigation, 8 

of internal policy, juriſprudence, luxury, and the * 

fine arts, were entirely unknow'n in England; at * 

tthe ſame time that it was overburthened with a * 
multitude of rich convents and hoſpitals. Theſe 8 

convents were the uſual reſort of the diſtreſſed no- 1 

bles, as the hoſpitals were of the common people; Ml 1, 

idleneſs and-barbarous manners were encouraged 1 

n by theſe ſuperſtitious inſtitutions. * - __ 4; 
GERMANY, which had long been. agitated by b 


quarrels between the emperors and the popes, 
and by int ine wars, 9 at this time begun to mm 


enjoy 


- Fat 


* s — 
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enjoy a ſtate of tranquillity. Order had taken ® 0 0 K 
place of anarchy, and the inhabitants of this ex- — 


| of tenſive country, who, though ſtraggers to wealth | | Ji! 
led and commerce, were. verſed in the arts of war = j 
Of and agriculture, had nothing to fear from their 1 
cer neighbours, neither could they be formidable to | 
lam them. The feudal ſyſtem, ſo fatal to mankind. _ "Mt TH 
ral in other countries, here aſſumed a milder aſpe&; : 95 11 
we the princes preſiding over this large portion '6f | is 
heit the European continent, generally ſpeaking, go- 4 
vith | verned their reſpective ſtates with a degree of mo- | | 
inſ⸗ deration; they ſeldom abuſed cheir' authority, and 1 
the if the peaceable poſſeſſion of their inheritanee J 
00 could compenſate | the want of liberty, the Ger- 1 
en: mans were happy; commerce and induſtry were 

ter, entirely confined to the free cities, and to the 

nce towns included in the Hanſeatic league; che mines 

wn of Hanover and Saxony were not yet diſcovered; __ 

wWas 


money was ſcarce ; the farmer ſold a few horſes to 
* ſtrangers, nor had the princes yet introduced tke 
by traffic of the human ſpecies; the expences of the 
. table, and'a variety of equipages were the only 
articles of luxury; the nobles and the clergy in- 
As toxicated themſelves," without diſturbing the go- 


b vernment; it was with ſome difficulty that the 
1eſe y gentry were diſſuaded from amuſing themſelves 
oy with robbing on the highways ;” their manners 
le; , were ſavage, and, during the two ſucceeding cen-= 
ged WE turics, the German troops were more diſtinguiſhed 


by their cruelties than Ge their a and 
by | bravery, | 
PO Tux northern countries had made leſs progreſs 
8 than Gerig y. * by" the \nobles and 
01 "Tf | prieſts, / 
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9 pricfts; the inhabitants no longer retained that en. 
—＋ ' thuſiaſtic love of glory with which the religion of 
Wodin had formerly inſpired them; nor were 
they yet acquainted with thoſe wiſe inſtitutions 
which ſome of them have ſince borrowed from 
better forms of government. Their power was 
ſo inconſiderable, that a ſingle Hanſe Town was 
capable of intimidating the three potentates of 
the north. They recovered their national im- 
portance after the-reformation, and. under the au- 

ſpices of Frederic and Guſtavus Vaſa. 

Tux Turks were ſtrangers to the ſcience of go- 
vernment: they had no knowledge of the arts, nor 
taſte for commerce: but the Janiſſaries were the 
beſt troops in the world; and there wanted but 
- one ſingle verſe to be added to the Coran, to 
make thoſe people, over whom religion has 

- - hitherto had ſo much influence, become the maſ⸗ 
| ters of the world. If Mohammed, after having 

- ſaid, Thou ſhalt return to the enemy the month of 

 - Calamity for the month of calamity, had added: And | 

* thou ſhalt deſpiſe tbe vaiu knowlege of the ſtranger ; ; aff 

. the art of war is the only one thou ſhalt learn from 


im; the freedom of Europe would then haye T 
been at an end. Whoever ſhall teach the per- 

fection of the military art to the Turks, will be mY 
the common enemy of all nations. The Janiſ- pre 
ſaries, thoſe attendants on a deſpot whom they x : 
keep in awe, or to whom they inſure reſpect; 10 
whom they fix upon the throne, or ſtrangle at TY 
pleaſure, had at that time ſome great men for ma 
their leaders. They ſubverted the empire of the mil 
Greeks, wo were infatuated with theology, and gio 


ſtupified 
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topified by ſuperſtition. Some of the inhabits B 0 0 K 
ants of this mild climate, who cultivated litera- JAS 
ture and the arts, abandoned their ſubjugated 
country, and took refuge in Italy; whither they 
were followed by manufacturers and traders; 
Competency, peace, proſperity, the ambition of 
excelling in every accompliſhment, and the de- 
fire of new pleaſures, which is infpired by good 
governments, favoured the revival of letters in 
the country of the ancient Romans; and the 
Greeks brought to the Italians a better know- 
lege of good models, and a taſte for antiquity. 
The art of printing was invented; and though 
for a long time the diſcovery was of little uſe 
while the people continued] In a ſtare of poverty 
and indolence, yet when commerce and the arts 
had made ſome progreſs, it diffuſed the know- 
lege of books. A love of ſtudy prevailed, and 
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i the ancients were univerſally admired : but ny 
1 had no rivals except in Italy. 1 Eh 


Roms, which in every age has almoſt always 


. aſſumed a character the beſt adapred to the pre- 
n 
1 ſent moment, ſeemed diſpoſed no longer to en- 
i courage that ignorance which had ſo long and ſg 
1 materially been ſubſervient to her intereſts. She 
. protected polite literature, and ſuch of the arts as 
depended more on Imagination than reaſon. The 
F moſt ignorant prieſt is well aware, that repreſent- 
l ations of a terrible divinity, mottification, ſelf- 
t 

. denial, auſterity, melancholy, and terror, are ſo 


many expedients to gain an aſcendant over the 


minds of men, by engaging them deeply i in reli- 
Sious matters. But there are times when theſe 
ene 


[ 
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BO 3 K expedients have but little effect. Men who have 
3 grow n rich in peaceful ſtates, are fond of e enjoy- 
ing themſelves; they diſlike the dull road of life, 
and are eager in their purſuit of pleaſures. When 
fairs began to be eſtabliſhed, with entertainments 
of ſports, dancing, and other recreations, the 
clergy, who obſeryed that the loye of feſtivity 
made the people leſs religious, prohibited theſe 
-— ſports, and excommunicated thoſe who bore a part 
in them. But finding that no regard was paid to 
their cenſures, they changed their plan, and de- 
termined to take theſe amuſements i into their own 
hands. Such was the origin of ſacred comedy, 
The death of St. Catherine: acted by the monks 
of St. Denys, rivalled the ſucceſs of the players, 
Miuſic was introduced into the churches ; and 
eceuen farces were exhibited there. The feſtivals 
bl hs galled la Fete des aur & de L* Ane, & des Innocens, 
proyed as entertaining to the people, as the farces 
that were acted in the public places. It often 
happened, that, attracted by the mere love of 
amuſement, they left the dances of the Gypſies, 
to join in the proceſſion for the feſtival of St, 
John. As the Italians improved in politeneſs 
* ; their pleaſures became more- refined ; and the de- 
| cency that was introduced into their common 
feaſts and public entertainments, afforded leſs 
pPretence for the cenſures of the prieſts, and pro- 
cured them a toleration. The merit of being able 
to read, had been long confined to this claſs of 
men; but when it became a more general accom- 
pliſment, they could no longer avail themſelves 


* this Aiden; and e chat learning was 
the 
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pedient to eſtabliſh their authority over the minds 
of men. Genius was cheriſhed, and marks of 
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the road to fame, they were ambitious of 3 "DN K 
in literary Purſuits. The popes,” who enjoyed an 3 
opulent and peaceful ſovereignty in the velup- 
tuous region of Italy, laid aſide their auſterity. 
Their court became an agreeable one. The cul- 
tivation of literature was conſidered as a new ex- 


— 


honour wete conferred upon great artiſts. Ra- 
phael died but a ſhort time before he was to have 
been created a cardinal; and Petrarch had the 
honours of a triumph. As little conformable as 
this good taſte, and theſe new amuſements, may 
appear to the ſpirit of the goſpel, they were evi- 
dentiy calculated to promote the intereſt of che 
papal throne. The fine arts and learning ſerve 

to ornament this eccleſiaſtical ſtructure; but phi- 
loſophy demoliſhes it. Thus, while the church 
of Rome favoured polite literature and the fine 
arts, it diſcountenanced the more accurate ſei- 
ences. Poets were crowned with laurels; but 


philoſophers were perſecuted. Galileo from his 


priſon might have. beholden Taſſo carried in tri- 
as to the capitol, if thoſe men of great genius 
had been cotemporaries. 
Ir was now time that philoſophy and. 8 


ſhould lend their ſupport to morality and reaſon. 
The church of Rome had taken all imaginable 


pains to fubvert thoſe principles of juſtice Which 


nature had implamed in all mankind. The ſingle 
maxim, that the pope had a right to the ſove- 
reignty of all empires, ſapped the foundation of 

all ſociety and 2 virtue: this maxim, how- 


* : ever, 


% 
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ever, had for a long time prevailed,” together 
with that horrid doctrine, which not only per- 
mitted but enjoined hatred and perſecution to. 


wards all whoſe religious opinions were not agree- 


able to thoſe of the Romiſh church. Indulgence, 
a ſpecies. of expiation which might be purchaſed 
for all crimes, or if any thing can be ſtill more 


monſtrous, for crimes to be committed in future; 


diſpenſations for breaking faith with the enemiei 
of the pantiff, though they were of the ſame reli- 
gion; that article of belief which teaches, that 
the merit of the juſt may be transferred to the 
wicked; vices of all kinds exemplified in the 


lives of the popes, and other religious perſons, 


who ought to have ſet examples to the people; 


above all, that greateſt reproach to humanity, the 


| inquiſition: : all theſe horrid enormities made Eu- 


rope appear to be rather the haunt of tygers and 
ſerpents, than a vaſt country inhabited or culti- 


vated by men. ee 
 SucH was the ſtate of Europe; whey 8 Por- | 


tugueſe monarch, at the head of an active, gene- 
rous and intelligent people, ſurrounded, by neigh- 
bours who ſtill preyed upon each other, formed a 


plan of extending his dominions; by ſea and land. 


* Firſt voya- 


ges of the 
Partugeſe 
into thoſe 
ſeas, where 
it was ſup- 


poſed the 


talantis for- 


merly Was. 


Ir was an opinion generally prevailing, that it 
Was impoſſible to ſail acroſs the Atlantic Ocean; 
and that the weſtern coaſts of Africa, ſcorched by 


the torrid zone, were uninhabitable. This pre- 
eng of 4. judice might have been removed by conſulting 
ſome writings of antiquity, Which had been ſaved 


from the deſtructive hand of time, and the devaſ- 


tations of ignorance : but men at that period were 
| Os k not 
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er- Works, to diſcover truths in them which are no.! 
to- ¶ very diſtinctly ſpoken of. Our information upon 

ee: eſe important objects, was to proceed from the 

ces, Moors and the Arabs, Who had already commu- 

led nicated ſo much knowlege to Europe. Theſe 


people, Ailing acroſs a ſea that was deemed im- 
practicable, drew immenſe riches from a country 
ſuppoſed to be on fire. Some expeditions under- 
taken to Barbary brought the ſource of their good 


hat fortune to light; and it was reſolved to go in 
s ſearch of it. This project was formed by adven- 
the 


turers of all nations; but Henry, ſon of John I: 
king of Portugal, was the only one who adopted 
174 meaſures in the purſuit of it. 
Tis prince availed himſelf of the little know- 
lege which was preſerved among the Arabs. At 
Sagres, a city of Algarva, an obſervatory was eſta- 
bliſhed by his orders, where the young noblemen 


h. vancages that might be drawn from the compaſs, 
12 dich, though already know'n in Europe, had 
d. never been applied to the purpoſes of navigation. 
it Taz pilots, who ſtudied under his direction, 
a in the year 1419 diſcovered Madeira, which ſome 
by learned men have conſidered as the poor remains 
© MW of the iſland anciently called Atalantis. But it is 
5 a queſtion whether there ever was ſuch an iſland; 
ed and if fo, what was it's ſituation and extent? 
U- Theſe are points upon which we may form our 
re opinion, according to the degree of confidence 
1 Vol. I. D we 


N 


compoſing his court were inſtructed. He had a 
conſiderable ſhare in the invention of the Aſtro- 
labe, and was the firſt who was ſenſible of the ad- 


rot ſufficiently converſant with theſe learned Þ 0.0 E 
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B 0 OK ye place in Diodorus Siculus and Plato, and at. 
w—. — cording to the manner in which we interpret what 
they ſay upon the ſubject. After having gone 
© over the iſlands in the neighbourhood of the 
© pillars of Hercules,” ſays the firft of theſe vii. 
ters, we proceed to ſpeak of thoſe which ar Will. ' 
further advanced in the ocean, going toward 
© the weſt. In the ſea bordering. upon Lybiz, 
© there is one very famous iſland at the diſtance 
© of ſeveral days ſail from the continent.“ + 
| Dioporvs then enlarges upon the population, 
manners, laws, fertility, and remarkable thing 

of this iſland ; after which he continues thus: 
I the moſt remote times of antiquity, this 
© iſland was diſcovered by the Phaenicians. They 
< paſſed the pillars of Hercules, and. ſailed into 
© the ocean. Near theſe pillars they founded 
© Gadeira or Cadix. They had failed through 
© the ſeas beyond the pillars, and along the coat Will. n 
© of Lybia, when they were overtaken by a vio- . 1 
c lent ſtornꝭ, which threw them out at ſea, into Wl, F 
the main ocean, After having experienced ſe- Wl .. 
, © veral days of bad weather, they arrived at the 


ce 
* aforementioned iſland, They publiſhed an ac - 4 
© count of this voyage; and formed the project . z 
« of a ſettlement in this new country: but the * 
Carthaginians oppoſed it, apprehending that it . F 


* would depopulate their country.” - « |, 
Lr us now conſider what is become of this ill Ie 
iſland, which is no longer to be found. We may i « x 
pakapy learn this from Plato. 
In his dialogue intitled Timæus, Critias ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to Socrates in the following terms! il « f. 
| 7 8 « Solon | 
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« affairs had diverted Solon from the turn he had 
for poetry, and had prevented him from finiſh- 

© ing his poem upon the Atalantis, He had 
« brought” the ſubje& of it with him from his 
voyage into Egypt. Solon uſed to ſay, that 
© the inhabitants of Sais, a city ſituated at the 
« point of the Delta, at the place where the 
Nile divides itſelf into two branches, thought 
« themſelves to be ſprung from the Athenians, 
© whoſe lance, ſword, buckler, and other arms 
* they had preſerved among them, To this opi- 
© nion prevailing in the iſland,” he attributes the 
© honours he received from the inhabitants: there 
© it was that this legiſlator, poet, and philoſo- 

* pher, converſing with the prieſts, and enter- 
© taining them with accounts of Prometheus the 
« firſt of mankind, of Niobe, of the deluge of 
© Deucalion, and other fimilar traditions, one of 
the prieſts exclaimed, O Solon, Solon! you 
« Greeks are ſtill in a ſtate of infancy ; there is 


not a ſingle old man amongſt you, You miſ- 


La) 
La 


take emblematical fables for facts. You have 
* no knowlege but of one deluge, which how- 
ever has been preceded by many others. It is 
« a long time ſince Athens hath exiſted. It is a 
long time that ir hath been civilized. Ir is a 
e long time that it's name hath been famous in 
e Egypt on account of exploits of which you are 
* ignorant, and the hiſtory of which is conſigned 
te in our archives. There it is that you may . 
. form * of the antiquities of your city.” 

D - oo To 


* 
La) 
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Solon was theAntimare friend of Dropidas our B oy K 
« anceſtor, Dropidas regretted much that public any 
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. B:0,0-K- . Thx: prieſt after having explained in a very tie 
— ſenfible and beautiful manner the cauſes of the wh 
ignorance of the Greeks, Wee in the folloy- Ml it: 

ing manner: wil 

- - & There it is that you will berg ho gloriouty 

« the Athenians in ancient times ſubdued a for- the 

c midable power that had diſperſed itſelf in Eu. wh 

r rope and Aſia, by a ſudden. irruption of war- not 

« riors iſſuing from the midſt of the Atlantic Wl dil 

e Ocean. A conſiderable extent of land, ſituated oth 

« oppoſite to the mouth of the ſtreight called the ite 
C Hercules, was ſurrounded by this l 
c ſea, It was a region more extenſive than Aſia nar 

te and Lybia taken together. Between this coun- mu 

try and the ſtreight there was a number of the 

« other ſmaller iſlands. tha 

e Taz country of which I have 3 ſpeaking bur 

ce to you, or the iſland Atalantis, was governed and 

1 e by confederate ſovereigns. In an expedition fou 


ce of their's, they ſeized upon Lybia as far as ing 
Egypt on one fide, and on the other upon all the gue 

5e countries as far as Tyrrhenia. We were all and 

« ſlaves, and your anceſtors were the perſons who a pe 

ce recovered our liberty. They led their fleets and 

_« againſt the. inhabitants of this iſland, and de- whi 

| « feated them. But a greater misfortune than ſeve 
cc this ſtill awaited them. A ſhort time after, buil 
” their whole iſland was funk; and this territory, ern 
« more extenſive than Europe and Aſia taken to- ſom 
« oether, diſappeared in an inſtant.” “ ere 
What a fund for reflection doth not this quota- city 
tion afford us? A heap of moving ſands is the or 1 


ſpot” upon which man repoſes, or exerts his facul- ¶ {por 
_ "ig ties; 2M 
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ve 

"ty while a concurrence of fatal cauſes may unfold wy 

Ow- ſelf in an inſtant, and annihilate him, together 
with the ſuperb edifices he hath erected. | 

uſly Ox circumſtance that contributes to ſtrengthen 

for- the two preceding teſtimonies is, that the ſea 

Eu. which at this day bears the name of Atlantic, is 

var- not of any conſiderable depth; and that at a great 

ntic diſtance from it's ſhores, we find the varec and 

ited other marine ſubſtances, which indicate the ex- 

the iſtence of an ancient continent. | 


BuT whether this country were real or imagi- 


much credit, that at the arrival of the Portugueſe, 
the iſland of Madeira was covered with foreſts ; 


burning during the whole courſe of ſeven years, 


ion found to be of an extraordinary fertility. Accord-. 
as ing to the calculation of the year 1768, the Portu- 
the gueſe have formed upon this territory, which ãs five 
all and twenty miles in length, and ten in breadth, 


rho a population of ſixty three thouſand nine hundred 
ets and thirteen ſouls, of all ages, and of both ſexes; 
de- WI which are diſtributed in forty-three pariſhes and 
aan ſeven ſmall towns, beſide the town of Funchal, 
er, built with no great ſhare of taſte, upon the ſouth- 
ry, ern coaſt, in a fertile valley, and at the foot of 
to- ſome mountains, the gentle ſlope of which is co- 

vered with gardens and very agreeable villas. The 
ta- ¶ city is traverſed by ſeven or eight rivulets, more 
the or leſs conſiderable. It's road, which is the only 
ul- 17 where it is allowed to load and unload ſhips, 
5: -- D 3 and 


nary, ſtill there is a tradition which has gained 


that theſe were ſet on fire, that they continued 


and that at the end of that period, the ſoil was 


37 
tes; he ruſhes, by his projects, into eternity; Þ 6 0.0 K 


Diſcovery af 
Madeira. — 

Preſent ſta- e 
of the iſland, 
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and conſequently the only one where the cuſtoms 
are ſettled, is very ſafe during moſt of the year. 
When it happens, which is very ſeldom, that the 
winds blow from between the ſouth-eaſt and the 
veſt- north weſt quarter, paſſing, by the ſouth, it 
js neceſſary to go out of this road ; but it is a for- 
tunate circumſtance that the bad weather may be 
foreſeen fourrand- twenty hours ne to it's 
coming on. 
Tu gaps in the mountains, che blackiſh C0- 
' Jour of the ſtones, and the lava mixed with the 
foil, are all ſo many indications of an ancient vol- 
cano on this ſpot. Accordingly, there is very lit- 
tle corn gathered here; and the inhabitants are 
obliged to draw from foreign parts Aires 
of what they conſume, - ++ 


Tux vineyards are the only mon of the in- 


habitants. They occupy, the declivity of ſeveral 
mountains, the ſummits of which are planted 
with cheſnut trees. Rows of pomegranate, orange, 
lemon, myrtle, and wild roſe trees, fill up the in- 
termediate {| Pace. The grapes uſually grow under 
bowers, and ripen in the ſhade. . The trees which 
produce them are watered by numberleſs rivulets, 
which, iſſuing from the heights, do not loſe 
themſelves in the plains, till after they have gone 
through an infinite number of windings among 
the plantations. Some of the proprietors have 
acquired or uſurped the right of turning theſe 
ſtreams conſtantly to their advantage ; others have 
them only once, twice, or thrice i in a week, Thoſe 
eyen who want to plant a new vineyard under a 
burning climates don: a * ſoil, where water- 

ing 


, 


ing 


| 291. and upwards, 
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ing is indiſpenſably neceſſary, cannot partake of B % 
this privilege, without egg it at a . high — 


rice. 
Tag produce of hos vines is n divided inte 
ten ſhares: one belongs to the kings, another to 
the clergy, four parts to the proprietor, and as 
many to the cultivator. 


Taz iſland brings forth Fry ſorts of wine. 


The beſt and ſcarceſt ſort is drawn from a plant 
brought originally from Candia. It has a deli- 
cious kind of ſweetneſs, is know'n by the name of 


Malmſey Madeira, and is ſold for one hundred 
piſtoles“ the pipe. The Madeira, which is dry, 


does not coſt more than ſix or ſeven hundred li- 
vres 7; and the princial vent for it is in England. 
The wines of an inferior quality, and the pipe 
of which does not exceed four or five hundred li. 
vres d, are deſtined for the Eaſt Indies, for certain 


iſlands, and for the continent of North America. 


Tu vintages commonly yield about thirty 
thouſand pipes. Thirteen or fourteen thouſand of 
the beſt wines are diſperſed in different parts of 


the globe : the reſt is conſumed in the country, 
or changed into vinegar and brandy for the con- 
ſumption of the Brazils. 4 


Tux public revenue here is raiſed by tithes 
generally laid upon all Productions ; by a tax 
of 10 per cent. upon every article of import, and 
12 per cent. upon every article of export. Theſe 
objects, taken together, yield a revenue of 


* 411. 13s. 4d. at 88. 4d. the piſtole. + From 251. to 
$ From 161. to 201, and upwards. 


"D'S | 2,700,000. 
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BOOK 4,700,000 livres||. Such, however, are the vices 
wy of adminiſtration, that ſcarce any part of this at 


N conſiderable ſum returns to the mother country, | 
Tax colony is governed by a chief, whoſe do- Gu 
minion extends likewiſe over Porta-Santo, in bo 
which there are no more than ſeven hundred in- arn 
habitants and ſome vineyards ; over the ſalvages a | 
which are till leſs profitable ; and over ſome other tar 
ſmall iſlands which are entirely uninhabited, ex- ſto 
cept in fiſhing ſeaſons. For the defence of this ſtr 
important ſettlement, the governor is allowed no thi 
more than one hundred regular troops ; but he oth 
has three thouſand militia at his diſpoſal, who are der 
aſſembled and exerciſed for one month in every eve 
year. The whole of this corps, both officers and or 
private men, ſerve without pay; nor are the poſts of 
leſs ſolicited for on that account. They intitle glo 
thoſe thoſe who obtain them to ſome diſtinRions ſup 
of rank, of which people are more eager in this ten 
. iſland, than in any other part of the world, tiot 
Voyages of AFTER the diſcovery of Madeira, the Portu- it v 

tne Fortu- * . \ b 
gveſe to the gueze directed their flag towards the weſtern parts glyr 
Ale. of Africa. It has generally been thought that . va: 
| they were the firſt Europeans who landed on theſc fuſe 
barbarous coaſts. It appears, however, that the try, 
Normans had been there mare than a century be- ran 
fore them; and that theſe navigators, - whoſe ex- 1 
peditions are but too little know'n, had formed whc 
ſome trifling ſettlements there, which had ſubſiſted vic 
till the year 1410. At this period, the calamities ply! 
in which France was involved, withdrew the at- dou 
| 5 | | | Afr 

[ 112,5001, 1 0 5 but 

tention 
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tention of theſe people from advantages ge 1. 0 k 


at ſo great a diſtance. 


Tut firſt expeditions of the Portuoels'hpco | 


Guinea were nothing more than piracies. Theſe 
bold and cruel- navigators, clothed in ſteel, and 
armed with thunder, ſnatched from the hands of 
a people who were aſtoniſhed, divided, and daſ- 
tardly, the benefits that nature or chance had be- 
ſtowed upon them. Rapine, carried to fo,mon- 
ſtrous an exceſs, was at length put an end to; and 
this was, when the people came to underſtand each 


other. Then it was that trade ſucceeded to plun- 


der; and ſome exchanges were made, which, how- 
ever, were ſeldom conducted with entire freedom, 
or founded on ſtrict uſcire. At length, the court 
of Liſbon thought that it's intereſt, as well as it's 


glory, was concerned, in ſubjecting thoſe that were 


ſuppoſed to be the moſt fertile parts of this ex- 


tenſive region to it's own empire; and the execu- 
tion of this project, more brilliant, perhaps, than 
it was wiſe, met with few obſtacles. In order to 
give a degree of ſtability to theſe conqueſts, it 
was judged neceſſary to multiply fortreſſes, to dif- 
fuſe the religion of Europe throughout the coun- 
try, and to keep "ne natives in en 80 
rance. 

In the reign-of Juke II. an intelligent prince, 


who firſt declared Liſbon a free port, and under 
whoſe auſpices a new method was adopted of ap- 


plying aſtronomy to navigation, the Portugueſe 
doubled the Cape, which is at the extremity of 


Africa, It was then called the Cape of Storms; 


but the prince, who foreſaw that it would open a 
- paſſage 
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* x paſſage to India, gave it the name of. the When of 


— Good Hope. - ſur 
Aninal of  EMANUEL purſued the plan marked out by his thi 
' gneſe in the predeceſſors. On the 18th of July 1497, he ſent al 
lade. out a fleet conſiſting of four ſhips, and gave the wil 

command of it to Vaſco de Gama. This admiral, cal 

having weathered ſeveral ſtorms in his cruiſe along otl 

the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, and attempted ſeas ral 

before unknow'n, landed at length in Indoſtan, al- joi 

ter a voyage of thirteen months. me 

Asi, of which Indoſtan is one of the richeſt cel 

a parts, is a vaſt continent, lying, according to the gi\ 
iriptioa of obſervations of the Ruſſians, the truth of which has | 
| been juftly doubted, between the 43d and the dle 

| 207th degree of longitude, It extends, in a di- gi 
rection from one pole to the other, from the 77th en! 

degree of northern to the roth degree of ſouthern wh 
latitude. | That part of this large continent which ye 

is ſituated in the temperate» zone, between the ſo 

: 35th and goth degree of latitude, appears to be bil 
higher than the reſt: it is bordered both towards tha 

the north and ſouth by two vaſt chains of moun- ſee 

tains, which run almoſt from the weſtern extre- bet 

mity of Aſia Minor and the coaſts of the Black 

Sea, to the ocean that waſhes the coaſts of China wit 

and Tartary towards the eaſt, Theſe two chains WW ha: 

are united by other intermediate chains, in a di- of 
rection from ſouth to north; they branch out to- riv 

wards the Northern, the Indian, and Eaſtern im 

| oceans, and appear like ſo many bulwarks raiſed WW cor 
between the beds of the large rivers which roll ſub 
through theſe immenſe regions. It 1 


SUCH ſuf 
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Guat is the great baſis which nature has raiſed to BOOK 
ſupport the fabric of Aſia. In the inland parts of — 


this vaſt country, the earth is nothing more than 

a moveable ſand, yield ing to the impulſe of the 
winds; there is not the leaſt appearance either of 
calcareous ſtone or marble; no petrified ſhells, or 


other foſſils, are to be found; the beds of mine- 


rals lie upon the ſurface. All theſe phænomena, 
joined to the obſervations made with the baro- 
meter, are proofs of the great elevation of this 
central part of Aſia, to which the moderns have 
given the name of the Little Bucharia, _ _ 
From theſe heights, which form a kind of gir- 
dle, ſurrounding this immenſe and unfruitful re- 
gion, ſeveral large ſtreams ariſe that run in differ- 
ent channels. The fragments: of. barren. earth, 
which are perpetually carrried down by theſe ri- 
vers towards the ſeveral extremities of Aſia, form 
ſo many barriers againſt the ſea, and promiſe a ſta- 


bility and duration to this continent, ſuperior to, | 


that of any other. Perhaps it will be it's fate to 


ſee the reſt repeatedly buried under the waters, 


before it ſuffers any encroachment itſelf. 


Taz Caſpian ſea alone has preſerved it's ſtation - | 


within the limits of this vaſt tract of land, which 
has been emerging from the deep through a ſeries. 
of ages. It is evidently the reſervoir of thoſe large 
rivers that fall into: it, Some philoſophers have. 
imagined, but withaut any foundation, that it 
communicated with the ocean and the Black Sea by 
ſubterraneous paſſages. Againſt ſuch conjectures 
it may be urged, that the evaporation would be 
ſufficient to carry * the water, as faſt as it was 

conveyed 
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K conveyed there by the rivers; and that theſe ſub. 
terraneous paſſages might eaſily be obſtructed by 
the mud and ſand which the waters would carry 
along with them. It is for this reaſon alſo that 
the Caſpian ſea is ſalt, as all the lakes are which 
receive the waters of rivers without pouring them 
out again. It appears certain from the obſerva. 
tions made with the barometer-at Aſtracan, that 
the ſurface of the Caſpian is below the level of 
the two neighbouring ſeas ;. conſequently, It is 
equally probable, that it ſhould communicate with 


thoſe ſeas by overflowings from their ſurface ; as me 
that it ſhould furniſh them with water by means . 
of ſubterraneous canals, en 
Tur frozen ocean, which extends along the TI 
northern coaſts of Siberia, renders them inacceſſi- Be 
ble, if we may believe the accounts given by the lag 
Ruſſians. They tell us, that it is in'vain to ex- an 
pect to find a new paſſage by this ſea from Europe ſo1 
to America; and that the ice will always pre- po 
vent the doubling of the Cape of Schalaginſkoi, th 
which ſeparates the old from the new world, fot 
though this paſſage has once been croſſed, But wðz 
the Ruſſians are probably not ſincere enough, or to 
not ſufficiently informed, to deſerve entire credit; ce 
and either tell us more or leſs than the truth. ca 
TuE Indian ocean, which bears towards the ſouth of 
of Aſia, is divided from the great ſouth ſea by a ba 
chain of mountains, which begins at the iſland of by 
Madagaſcar, and extending under water as far as wl 
Sumatra (as is evident from the ſhallows and rocks g1 


I _ which are ſcattered in thoſe parts), unites again at 
" Van Diemen's Land and New Guinea, M. Bu- 1 
OY? ache, 
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ache, a geographer, who has examined the earth 0% 
a8 a natural philoſopher, and has laid down a char! 


of the world xcodeding to this hypotheſis, is of 


opinion, that the ſea between this long chain of 


ilands and the ſouthern coaſts of Aſia, ſhould be 
divided. into three great baſons; the limits of 


which ſeem to have been circumſcribed or draw'n 


by the hand of nature. 
Tux | firſt, lying towards: 8 weſt, eee 


Arabia and Perſia, is bounded to the ſouth by that | 


chain of iſlands, which extends from Cape Co- 
morin and the Maldivia Iſlands to Madagaſcar. 
This baſon, which runs into the land, is inceſſantly 


\enlarging the gulph of Perſia and the Red Sea. 
The ſecond of theſe baſons forms the gulph of 
Bengal. The third includes the great Archipe- 


lago, which contains the Sunda, the Moluccas, 
and the Philippine Iſlands, This joins Aſia to the 
ſouthern continent, which ſerves as a kind of ſup- 


formed by a chain of mountains under water to- 
wards the eaſt, which extends from the Ladrone 
to the Japan Iſlands. When we have paſſed theſe 
celebrated iſlands, we come to a chain of iſlands 
called the Kuriles, which touch the ſouthern point 
of the peninſula of Kamtſchatka ; and form a fifth 
baſon into which the river Amur empties itſelf; 
but as it's entrance is obſtructed by the Bamboos, 
which grow there in great abundance, it is ima- 
gined that this ſea has very little depth. 


Tazsz geographical details, far from being fo- 


reign to our purpole, are in a manner neceſſary to 
| direct 


2 
We r 
— —_ 


PIR 


port to the Pacific Ocean. Between this ſea and 
the great Archipelago, a kind of new baſon is 
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B 0 hay direct and engage our attention to the richeſt and 


Natural 
hiſtory of 
Indoftan 


fineſt continent upon We ore We will begin 
with Indoſtan. 

Tous by the pear name of 25 -Eaft Indic 
is commonly underftood that immenſe tract of 
land which lies beyond the Arabian ſea and the 


Perſian empire; yet by Indoſtan is properly 


meant a country lying between two celebrated 
rivers, the Indus and the Ganges, which fall into 


the Indian ocean, at the diſtance of four hundred 


leagues from each other. A ridge of high moun- 
tains runs acroſs this long tract from north to 
ſouth, and dividing it into two equal parts, ex- 
tends as far as Cape Comorin, where it forms the 
boundary between che coaſts oy Malabar and Co- 
romandel. 

Ix is a remarkable deuter; and pere 
the only one of the kind, that this ridge ſeems to 
be a barrier, erected by nature, to ſeparate one 
ſeaſon from another. The mere breadth of theſe 
mountains divides ſummer from winter, that is 
to ſay, the ſeaſon of fine weather from that of rain; 
for it is well know'n there is no winter between the 
tropics: all that is meant by winter in India is 
that time of the year when the clouds, which the 
ſun attracts from the ſea, are driven violently by 


the winds againſt the mountains, where they break 


and diſſolve in rain, accompanied with frequent 


ſtorms. From hence torrents are formed, which 


ruſh from the hills, ſwell the rivers, and overs 


flow the vallies; dark vapours, that obſcure the 
day, and ſpread a thick and impenetrable gloom 


over the deluged country”: but, as the chaos 
4 Which 
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10 which brooded over the principles o of things be- 1 0K Wl | 9 
gin fore the creation, this cloudy ſeaſon promotes « 5 N 

fertility for at this time the plants and flowers 1 
"M appear in full ſtrength and beauty, and the fruits | | 
of in general come to maturity. 11 
the Tux ſummer may naturally be expoſed . to pre- 1 
ry ſerve it's uſual temperature better than the winter, | | vg 
ted in a climate ſo immediately under the influence of Wt! | 
nto the ſun: the ſky, without a cloud to intercept it's | Wi 
red rays, ſeems to be all on fire; but the ſea-breezes 1 
im- which ſpring up in the day-time, and the land- | Wt | 
to breezes that blow during the night, alternately | | 
br alleviate the heat of the atmoſphere ; yet the Wil | 
he calms, that now and then intervene, ſtifle theſe 1 
© refreſhing 'gales, and the inhabitants are reduced Will ft 
to ſuffer the inconveniencies of exceſſive drought. | 

aps Taz effect of the two different ſeaſons is {till 
10 more remarkably felt in the two Indian oceans, 
is where they are diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
af dry and rainy monſoons. While the ſea that 
75 waſhes the coaſts of Malabar is agitated by ſtorms, 
Wo which the returning ſun introduces with the 
0 ſpring, the ſlighteſt veſſels ſail ſecurely along the 
FE coaſt of Coromandel upon a ſmooth ſurface, and 
dhe require neither {kill nor precaution in their pilots; 
by but in the autumn, which, in it's turn, changes the 
ak face of the elements, the weſtern coaſt enjoys a 
= perfect calm, while the eaſtern Indian ocean is 
ich toſſed by tempeſts; each experiencing, as It were, 
er. (che alternatives of peace and war. An inhabi- 
hs tant of the iſland of Ceylon, who contemplates 
55 the equatorial region at the two equinoxes, be- 
Mt holds the ſeas on the right hand and on the left, 
ich alternately 
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B O O K alternately agitated with ſtorms, or lulled into 
2 tranquillity; as if the Author of Nature, in 
theſe two inſtants of equilibrium, turned at once 
the ſcales of good and evil, which he holds per- 
petually in his hands. It is not improbable, that 
in India, where the two empires of good and evil 
are divided only by a partition of mountains, the 
doctrine of the two principles might take it's riſe: 

a doctrine, which will never perhaps be entirely 
effaced from the mind of man, while he remains 
ignorant of the profound views of the Almighty 
Being who created the univerſe. Till a number 

of obſcure queſtions can be reſolved, reſpecting 
the neceſſity of creating the world. at a certain 
period of time; reſpecting the ſeeming imper- 
fections in this moſt admirable ſyſtem of things; 
reſpecting the ſufferings of the good, and the pro- 
ſperity of the wicked; reſpecting the numberleſs 
calamities of nature which fall indiſcriminately 
upon the innocent as well as on the guilty; man 
will ſtill be inclined to worſhip Oromaſis or Ari- 
ma, in proportion as he has experienced the effects 

of good or evil in this life: ſince pain and plea- 
ſure ſeem to be as much the origin of the different 
forms of worſhip, as they are of the ideas of man- 
kind. There is ſo infinite a connection between 
natural and moral principles, that all ſyſtems of 
importance to the happineſs of the human ſpecies 
have taken their colour from the nature of the 

. climate: accordingly, it is obſervable, that the 
Indians, whole imaginations receive the deepeſt 
impreſſion of nature from the more forcible ope- 
ration of good and evil, and the view they con- 

; ſtantly 
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India have long engaged the attention of the phi- 
loſopher and the hiſtorian, whoſe conjectures have 
aſſigned to their earlieſt inhabitants an æra of the 
moſt extraordinary antiquity. To ſay the truth, 

whether we conſult hiſtorical records, or conſider 
the poſition of Indoſtan upon the globe, connect- 
ed as it is by a chain of mountains to the moſt. 
elevated part of the continent, which is alſo 
at the greateſt diſtance from the · eneroachments 
of the ſea; we ſhall "readily acknowlege, that 
the inhabitants of this country are placed in 
a greater ſtate of ſecurity than in any other part 
of the globe, and that Indoſtan has been that part 
of the earth that was firſt inhabited. We may 
trace the origin of moſt of the ſciences in the hiſ- 
tory of that eountry. Even before the age of Py- 
thagoras, the Greeks travelled” to India for in- 


the oldeſt commercial nations, in exchange for 
their cloth, is a proof of their great cee in 
the arts of induſtry. 


conclude, that a part of the globe, the beſt ad- 
apted to the human ſpecies, would be peopled 
the earlieſt ; and that the firſt men would 'be in- 
duced to fix their abode in a delicious climate, 
pure air, and on a ſoil too fertile to require much 
cultivation. If the human race could be; ſuppo- 
ſed to multiply and extend themſelves in thoſe 
Vol. I. E horrid 


ſtruction ; the trade carried on by the Indians with 


Uron the whole, it ſhould ſeem reafwhivle to 


49 
ſtantly have of the diſcord of the elements, are B 05 O K 
placed 1 in a ſituation moſt fertile in revolutions, CS” 
events and tranſactions of every king 
HzncE It is; that the celebrated tountries of Antiquity 
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horrid regions, where they muſt maintain a per. 
petual ſtruggle with nature: if they could inhabit 


burning ſands, impracticable moraſſes, and re. 


gions of perpetual ice; or frequent deſerts and 
foreſts, where they muſt defend themſelves againſt 
the violence of the elements, and the attacks of 


vild beaſts: how eafily might they not forn 


themſelves into ſocieities in theſe delightful coun. 
tries, where mankind, exempt from neceſſity, has 
nothing to-purſue but pleaſure ; where, enjoying 
without labour or anxiety the 'choiceſt produc: 


tions, and the moſt glorious proſpect of the great 


ſcene of nature, they might juſtly aſſume the dil. 
tinguiſhing title of Lords of the Creation! Theſe 
beautiful ſcenes preſent themſelves on the banks 
of the Ganges, and in the plains of Indoſtan, 
The air is perfumed with the moſt delicious fruits, 
which afford a wholeſome and refreſhing nouriſh- 
ment; the trees form a ſhade impenetrable to the 
rays of the ſun. While the living animals that 
are diſperſed over the. globe, cannot ſubſiſt in 
other parts without deſtroying each, other, they 


ſhare in India, in common with their maſter, the 


ſweets of plenty and fecurity. Even at this day, 
when the earth may be ſuppoſed to have been ex: 
hauſted by the productions of ſo many ages, and 
their conſumption in foreign countries, Indoſtan, 


if we except a few ſandy and barren. diſtrifts, is 


Religion, 
government, 
legiſlation, 
manners, 
and cuſtoms 
of Indoſtan, 


ſtill the moſt fruitful country in the world. 

Tux ſyſtem of morals in this country is no le 
extraordinary than that of nature. When we fix 
our eyes on this vaſt region, where nature hath 


exerted her utmoſt efforts for the Wee of 
6 125 ; Man, 
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man, we cannot but regret that man hath done Þ 9,9 K 


I's 
1 all in his power to oppoſe her. The rage of con- W 
| re- BW queſt, and what is no leſs deſtructiye an evil, the 
and — — of traders, have, in their turns, ravaged 
ainſt and oppreſſed the fineſt. country on the face of 
ks of WW the globe. | 
form AmoNGs. the numbers of ſavage handed, and 
oun. Wl other ſtrangers, whom war or the deſire of gain 
haz has invited to India, it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the 
ying WI ancient inhabitants. There is not, however, ſo 
duc - much difference in the caſt of complexic and 
Jreat outward appearance of theſe people, as in ie par- 
dil. WW ticularities of their character; oppreſſed as they 
heſe have been with the yoke of tyranny, or rather of 
anks the wildeſt anarchy, they have not adopted either 
Ran, the manners, the laws, or the religion of their 
uits, . maſters. Their continual experience of all the 
riſu- Wl horrors of war, all the exceſſes and vices of which 
> the BW human nature is capable, has not tainted: their 
that character. Nothing has ever been able to recon- 
ſt in cile the tender, humane, and timorous Indian to 
they Wl ſcenes of blood, or to animate him with the cou- 
the rage and ſpirit of rebellion. His vices ariſe ſolely 


day, from a weak mind. 


vex. Tux judicious traveller, who, alin over the 
and Wi plains of Egypt, ſees trunks of columns, muti- 
ſtan, WW lated ' ſtatues, broken entablatures, and immenſe 
s, i; Wil pyramids that have eſcaped the ravages of war 
and time, diſperſed about the country, is loſt in 
> leſs Wl admiration at the view of the ruins of a nation 
e fix which no longer exiſts. He cannot now find out 


hath 
ſs of 
Nal, 


the ſituation of Thebes, that city ſo celebrated in 


* for it's hundred gates; but the vene- 
E 2 1 rable 
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rable remains of it's temples and of it's tombs, 
give him a higher idea of it's magnificence than 


the deſcriptions of nen and e e Si 


wan 

WN we actabividy examine the TR 
given by travellers of the manners of the native 
of India, we ſeem to wander among heaps of 
ruins,” the remains of an immenſe fabric. The 
original form is loſt, but enough is preſerved u 
convince us of the magnificence and regularity of 
the plans. Amidſt a variety of abſurd ſuperſti- 
tions, puerile and extravagant cuſtoms, ſtrange 
ceremonies and prejudices, we may diſcover the 
veſtiges of ſublime morality, deep philoſophy, and 
refined policy; but when we attempt to trace the 
religious and civil inſtitutions to their origin, we 


find that it is loſt in the maze of antiquity. By 


the moſt ancient traditions, the Indians appear to 
have been the firſt-who received the rudiments of 
ee and the poliſh of civilization. 

' Taz emperor Mahmoud Akbar had an inclins- | 
tion to make himſelf acquainted with the princi- 
ples of all the religious ſects throughout his exten- 
ſive provinces. Having diſcarded the ſuperſtitious 
notions with which he had been prepoſſeſſed by his 


education in the Mohammedan faith, he reſolved 


to judge for himſelf. It was eaſy for him to be 
acquainted with the nature of thoſe ſyſtems that 
are formed upon the plan of making proſelytes; 
but he found himſelf diſappointed in his deſign, 
when he came to treat with the Indians, who will 
hot admit any perſon whatever to the © hora 


of their myſteries, | 
| 1 | Nerrist 
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NzTHER the authority nor promiſes of Akbar B90 K 
could prevail with the Bramins to diſcloſe the — 
tenets of their religion; he was therefore obliged 
to have recourſe to artifice. The ſtratagem he 
made uſe of was, to cauſe an infant, of the name of 
Feizi to be committed to the care of theſe prieſts, 
as a poor orphan of the ſacerdotal line, who alone 
could be initiated into the ſacred rites of their theo- 
logy. Feizi, having received the proper inſtructions 
for the part he was to act, was conveyed privately 
to Benares, the ſeat of knowlege in Indoſtan; he 
was received into the houſe of a learned Bramin, 
who educated him with the ſame care as if he had 
been his ſon. After the youth had ſpent ten years 
in ſtudy; Akbar was deſirous of recalling him; bur 
he was ſtruck with the charms of the ua of 
his preceptor. 

Tux women of the ſacenttsl tribe are zeal 
upon as the greateſt beauties in Indoſtan. The old 
Bramin laid no reſtraint on the growing paſſion of 
the two lovers; he was fond of Feizi, who had 
gained his affection by his addreſs and docility, . 
and offered him his daughter in marriage. The 
young man, divided between love and gratitude, 
reſolved to conceal the fraud no longer; and fall- 
ing at the feet of the Bramin, diſcovered the im- 


poſture, and aſked pardon for his offence, 


Taz prieſt, without reproaching him in the 
leaſt, ſeized a poniard which hung at his girdle, 
and was going to plunge it in his breaſt, if Feizi 
had not preyented him by taking hold of his arm. 
The young man uſed every means to pacify him, 


and declared himſelf ready to do any thing to ex- 
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B 0 0 K piate his ien The Bramin burſting into 


= tears, promiſed to pardon him on condition that 
ke ſhould ſwear never to [tranſlate the Bedas, or 


ſacred volumes, or diſeloſe to any perſon what. 
Ever the ſymbol of the Bramin creed. Feizi rea. 


dily promiſed all that the Bramin required: and 


je is probable that he kept his word. 

FROM time immemorlal, the Bramins ſole de. 
poſitaries of the books, learning and regulations, 
civil as well as religious, had kept them as a ſe. 
cret which the appearance of death, accompanied 
with torture, could never rce them to diſcloſe, 
There was no kind of terror, no means of ſeduc. 


tion, to which they had not reſiſted; when very 


lately, Mr. Haſtings Governor General of the 
India Company ſettled at Bengal, the moſt en- 
lightened man, of all the Europeans who have 
viſited the Eaſt, became poſſeſſed of the Indian 


Code. He bribed ſome of the Bramins, and 
made others ſenſible of the ridicule, and the in- 


conveniencies of this myſterious reſerve. Thoſe 
old men whom experience and ſtudy had raiſed 
above the prejudices of their caſt, liſtened to his 
repreſentations, in hopes of obtaining A freer exer- 
cife of their religion and laws. Theſe perſons 
amounted to eleven in number; the eldeſt ol 
whom was more than fourſcore years of age, and 
the youngeſt not leſs than five and thirty. They 
conſulted eighteen original Shanſeript authors; 
and the calle&ion of ſentences they gathered from 
them being tranſlated into Perfian, under the 
inſpection of the Bramins, was turned from 
Perſian into Engliſh, by Mr. Halhed, The com- 

75 . pllers 
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pilers of the code unanimouſly refuſed agreeing 3 0.0.8 
to two propoſals; one to ſuppreſs ſome ſcan+ wn 
dalous paragraphs, the other to inſtruct Mr. 
Halhed in the ſacred dialect, ſo true it is that the 
ſpirit of prieſthood i is every where the ſame; and 
that at all times the prieſt, either from motives of 
intereſt, or pride, is deſirous of keeping the peo- 
ple in ignorance. In order that the work might Xx” 
appear with every poſſible accuracy, and that it 
might have every ſanction that could be expected, 
the moſt learned of the Pundits, or Bramin law- 
yers, were called up from different parts of Ben- 
gal. The abridged hiſtory of the creation of the 
world, and of the firſt formation of the caſts, 
ſuch as theſe religious compilers have related it 
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Jew, Thoſe men whom he hath endowed with 
an elevated foul, ſee nothing in the oppoſition 
of ſets and the diverfity of religious worſhips, 


t of 


and 


t en. at the head of this civil code, is compriſed 1 in the 

have following term: 

1dian Brama delights in the aculian Godin of wor- 

and ſhip that is obſerved in different countries. He 

e he attends to the pious man in the moſque, who 

"boſe counts his beads over while he ſays his prayers. 
aiſed He is preſent in the temples, and at the adora- ii 
{bh tion of the idols. He is the intimate of the Muſ- i 
Ker. ſulman, and the friend of the Indian; the com- | 
ſons panion of the Chriſtian, and the confidant of the t | 


he 

Wi but one of the effects of the richneſs he hath diſ- 
rom played in the work of the creation. 

the Tus Principle of Truth, or the Supreme Be- 
rom ing, having firſt ſormed the earth, and the hea- 
m- vens, and the water, and the fire, and the air, 
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Ls produced Brama. Brama is the Spirit of God, 


8 He is abſorbed in ſelf- contemplation. He is 


ſitions of the mind, &c, cauſerh the creation, or 


pteſent in every part of ſpace. He is one, and 
to him there is no ſecond. His omniſcience is 
ſelf-infpired, or ſelf-intelligeat, and it's compre. 


henſion includes every poſſible ſpecies. He is 


ſubject to no change, nor to the diſtinctions of 
paſt, preſent, and future. He is an independent 
being, and ſeparated from the univerſe. By this 
omniſcient ſpirit, the operations of God are en- 
livened, and the twenty - four powers of Nature are 


animated. As the eye by the ſun, as the pot b) 


the fire, as iron by the magnet, as fire by the fuel, 
as the ſhadow. by the man, as duſt by the wind, as 


the arrow by the ſpring of the bow, and as the 


ſhade by the tree; ſo by this ſpirit the world is 
endued with the powers of intelle&, the powers 
of the will, and the powers of action, If this 
ſpirit emanate from the heart, by the channel of 
the ear, it cauſeth the perception of ſounds ; if it 


emanate from the heart by the channel of the 


ſkin, it cauſeth the perception of the touch; if 


it emanate from the heart by the channel of the 


eye, it cauſeth the perception of viſible objects; 
if it einanate from the heart by. the channel of the 
tongue, it cauſeth the perception of taſte; if it ema- 


nate from the heart by the channel of the noſe, 


it cauſeth the perception of ſmell. This ſpirit 
alſo invigorating the five members of action, and 
invigorating the five, members of perception, and 
invigorating the five elements, and invigorating 
the five ſenſes, and inyigorating the three diſpo- 
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the annihilation of the FO "os while * be- 3 O 
holds every thing as an indifferent era 8 


Such is the doctrine of the Reig Bei. 

BRAMA afterwards created from his mouth, 
wiſdom, or the Bramin; whoſe office is to pray, 
to read, and to inſtruct; from his arms he created 
ſtrength, or the Chehteree, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
draw the bow, to fight, and to govern; from his 
belly and thighs he created nouriſhment, or the 
Bice, to provide the neceſſaries of life by agricul- 


ture and traffic; and from his feet he created 


ſubjection, or the n to labour, t to ſerve, 
and to travel. 

Tar diſtinction of the * firſt Caſts i is ak 
fore as ancient as the world, and of divine inſti- 
tution. 

Ba AMA aa 3 in the world man- 
kind, which were to fill up theſe four caſts; and 
beaſts innumerable, and birds, and vegetables, and 
all inanimate things, and the virtues and the vices. 
He preſcribed to each caſt it's duties, and theſe 

duties are for ever recorded in the ſacred books. 

Tux firſt magiſtrate or ſovereign choſen by 
Brama, had an iniquitous ſucceſſor, who per- 
verted the order of ſociety, by authoriſing the 
Intermixture of the men and women of the four 
caſts which Brama had inſtituted; a ſacrilegious 
conjunction from which proceeded the fifth caſt, 
or tribe, called that of Burrun Sunker, which 
produced a multitude of others. The Bramins, 
incenſed at this, put him to death. When the 
Kingdom was thus without a magiſtrate, the Bra- 
mins rubbed the two hands of the dead body, and 

from 


* 
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pop K from his right there ſprang two ſons, one à fove. 
— reign, or warrior, the other à Bramin; while 


from his left hand they raiſed a daughter, whom 
they married to her brother the warrior, on whom 
they alſo conferred the ſupreme magiſtracy. This 
ſovereign had eonceived the deſign of putting the 
tribe of Burrun Sunker, with all it's branches, to 
death. The Bramins diſſuaded him from it; and 
adviſed him to aſſemble all the individuals that 
compoſed it, and aſlign to them their ſeveral 
occupations, in the ſciences, the arts, and the 
trades, which they, and their Lesenden were 
to exerciſe in perpetuity. 
"From this account it is evident, we the U. 
min was ſo much elated with his origin, that he 
would have thought it degrading to him, to aſpire 


to the magiſtracy, or ſovereignty, and that the 


people are made to revere their chains, by their 
being loaded with them in the name of the Deity, 
There never was an Indian Who attempted to 


leave the caſt in which he was born. The diſtri- 


bution of the Indians into caſts, each ſuperior to 
the other, is a mark of the deepeſt corruption, 
and the moſt ancient ſyſtem of flavery, It diſ- 
covers an unjuſt and diſguſting ' pre-eminence of 
the prieſthood over all other ranks of ſociety, 
aud a ſtupid ĩnattention to the firſt 1 to 
the general good of the nation. 

Tux ſacred annals of the Fndians bear date Hem 


the remoteſt antiquity, and are carried down 


without interruption to the moſt modern times. 
They make no mention of that moſt memorable 
and moſt dreadful of all events, the deluge: for 

> 8 
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the Bramins pretend that their ſacred books are B . AY 
written before that period, and that this calamity | — 
did not extend itſelf over Indoſtan. They reckon 
the duration of the world 1 oy Jogues, or | 
diſtin& ages. 8 

1. Tur Suttee Jogue hat age of oapiey94 is faid 
to have laſted three millions two hundred thou- 
ſand years: and they hold that the life of man 
was in that age extended to one hundred thou- 
ſand years, and mat . ſtature. was Wa Phones 
cubits. | 

2. Tre Tirtah gave bor age in which one 
third of mankind were reprobate) they ſuppoſe to 
have conſiſted of two millions four hundred thou- 
ſand years, and that men We nved to . age 
of ten thouſand years. 

3. Tur Dwipaar Jogue' (in which half of the 
human race became depraved) endured one mili- 5 
lion ſix hundred thoufand years, and men's lives | 
were reduced to one thouſand years. 

4. Tut Collee Jouge (in which all mankind. EY 
are corrupted, or rather leffened, for that is the 
true meaning of Collee) is the preſent tra, which " 0 
they ſuppoſe ordained to ſubſiſt for four hundred 
thouſand years, of which near fifry thouſand are 
already paſfed, and man” $ life in this — is 
limited to one hundred. 6 

Turs opinion of the eder age ng the moſt 

corrupt, prevails univerſally in all parts of the 
world. The century in which we live is conſi- 
dered every where as the refuſe of all the centu- 
ries: as if vice and virtue were not coeval with 
man and the exiſtence of the world. 


Tux 
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19 OK. . Taz Pundits, .or Bramin lawyers,: ſtill ſpeak 
RE aha original language in which theſe ordinances 
were compoſed, and which is entirely unknow'n 
to the bulk of the people. The Bramins ſpeak 
and write the Shanſcrit language, which is very 
copious and nervous, but the ſtyle of the beſt 
authors is wonderfully conciſe. The grammati- 
cal rules alſo are numerous and difficult, though 
there are not many anomalies. The. Shanſcric 
alphabet contains fifty letters. The declenſions 
in this language are ſeven in number, and have 
each a ſinguar, a dual, and, a plural number. 
Among the ſyllables, ſome are ſhort, ſhorter, 
\ and very ſhort; others long, longer, and very 
long; ſome again, are acute, . more acute, and 
moſt acute; others grave, more grave, and mot 
grave. It is an idiom of notes and modulation. 
The laft ſyllable of the word 3?d*r70-is a kind of 
organ note that is held for near a minute. The 
Shanſcrit poetry comprehends a very great variety 
of different metres; and the verſification has the 
ſame kinds of feet, and is attended: with as many 
difficulties as thoſe that occur in other languages, 
rhime not excepted. The poems are generally 
compaſed in ftanzas, the ſubject of which is 
uſually moral. A father in debt is an enemy to bis 
fon. — A mather of ſcandalous bebaviour is an enemy 
40 ber fon. — A wife of a-beautiful figure is an enemy 
io ber huſband. — A jon of no 3 to 
his parents. 
Tax following is a ess of one of their 


poems ; 7 


* ran their 
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From the inſatiable defire of riches, I bave digged ® © 1 * 
beneath the earth; I have ſought by chymiſtry 10 9 
tranſmute the metals of the mountains. 

I bave traverſed the Queen "of the Oceans; 1 
have toiled inceſſant for the gratification of monarchs. 
I have renounced the world to give ud my whole 
beart to the ſtudy of incantations ; I have paſſed whole 
nights on the places where the dead are burnt. 

I have not gained one cowry. ö 0 Avarice [ 
tby bufineſs is over. 

A Lancvace ſo difficult, and brought to 1 2 
2 degree of perfection, neceffarily implies a long 
ſucceſſion of years. Art the time that the Shan- 
ſcrit was written and ſpoken, the ſeven days of 
the week were already marked, and the names of 
the ſeven planets were known in their proper 
order; the ſugar cane was already cultivated; | 
chymiſtry was know'n; and wildfire had been 
invented. Fire arms were then in uſe, and a 
kind of dart or arrow typt with fire is deſcribed, 
which, after it had taken it's flight, divided into 
ſeveral ſeparate darts or ſtreams of flame, each of 
which took effect, and when once kindled, could 
not be extinguiſhed. ' A weapon of this ſort is 
alſo ſpoken of, which was capable of killing a 
hundred men at once. Bur it 1s chiefly in the 
civil code of the Indians which we are going to 
enter upon, that we find the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies 
of the incredible antiquity of this nation. | 

We are therefore, at length, in poſſeſſion of 
theſe laws of a people from whom all others ſeem 
to have derived their inſtruction; and who, ſince 
their eſtabliſhment, have experienced no other al- 
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B Boo K terations in their manners and prejudices than 
— ſuch as are inſeparable from the oo of man, 


and the influence of the times. 
Tux civil code of the Indians opens with the 


5 F. of the ſovereign or magiſtrate. We 


read in ſeparate paragraphs; that be ſhould be be- 
loved and reſoected: that be ſhould be well. informed, 
and ſteady, and make himſelf feared; that he ſhould 
treat his ſubjets as his children; protect merit and 
reward virtue; that he ſhould ſhew himelf 'to his 
people; that he ſhould not practiſe the drinking of wine; 
but that he ſhould learn firſt to be maſter. of himſelf 


_ Neither Hall be be ſeduced, by the pleaſures of the 


chace, nor perpetually addicted to play. In all cafes 
he ſhall ſpare and excuſe the Bramins. He ſpall give 
a particular encouragement to agriculture. He ſhall 
not incroach upon the property of the meaneſt of bis 
ſubjetts.” If be be vittorious in war, be ſhall return 
thanks to the Gods of the country, and ſhall give the 


ſpoils of the enemy to the Bramins. He ſhall not retain 
in his ſervice a great number of buffoons, or paraſites, 


and Jjefters, and dancers, and atbleticts. I he cannot 
apprebend the thief, the injury, done ſhall be repaired at 
his own expence. If be ſhould colle& the accuſtomed 


tribute from his ſubjeds, without protecting or taking 


care of them, he will go to bell. If be ſhould take to 
himſelf any part of a pious legacy or donation, he will 
remain in bell one theuſand years. He muſt know, 
that in a kingdom where men of a certain rank fre- 


* guent proſtitutes, or prafiiſe the drinking of wine, 


Juch kingdom becomes deſolate. If any perſon, exclu- 
Ave of the magiſtrate*s counſellors, be acquainted with 


the Aue of the e Bis e is not of a 
« toug 
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place, on the top of the houſe, or on the top of a maun- 
lain, or in the deſert, or in ſome ſuch: ſecret receſs ; 


b:- WH and in places where there are parrots or other talta- 
ca, tive birds, he ur not hold his been , mg are 
uld preſent. . 

d Ir in the e code PL were no 0 indi- 
bis cation than that ſingle line upon pious donations, 


it would be ſufficient to ſhew the hand of the 
prieſt in it's compilation. But what advantages 
can we ſuppoſe to ariſe from the entertainment of 
buffoons, dancers and jeſters at the court of the 
magiſtrate ; unleſs it be for the purpoſe of relaxa- 


Wl tion from his more painful functions; or to divert 
i him after his ſerious occupations? 

1 War an infinite number of combined quek- 
4 ties are neceſſary to the formation of a civil code, 
1 eſpecially for the uſe of an extenſive nation! A 


» profound knowlege of man, of the climate, of 
religion, of manners, of cuſtoms, of prejudices, 
of natural juſtice, of rights, of affinities, of condi- 
tions, of things, of duties in all ſtations, and of 
the due proportion between crimes and puniſh- 
ments! What judgment, what impartiality, what 
experience dath it not require? Is it poſſible-to 
determine whether the code of the Indians has 
been the work of genius, or the reſult of the wiſe 
combinations of a ſeries of ages? The deciſion of 
this queſtion muſt be reſerved for the man who will 
take the pains to think deeply upon the ſubjeR. 

3 | 2 In 
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lng duration, He foall not. 8 ak BOOK 
and old man or ef & woman. When be is de of . 


conſulting with his counſellors, he ſhall chooſe a retired. 
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NV 3 tuation of property, which is one of the firſ 


HISTORY OP SETTLEMENTS' AND TRADE 
Tu code begins with regulations on the mu- 


cements of civil ſociety; and on inheritance, 
which is the firſt ſtep towards the formation 
of communities. It then proceeds to rules of 


_ Juſtice, without which no ſociety can ſubſiſt; and 


to the forms of "adminiſtering it, without which 
the executive part would be arbitrary. Rules are 


alſo laid down concerning pledges, diviſions of 


property, donations,” wages, ſlaves; concerning 


the duties of citizens, of father, mother, children, 


huſbands and wives; and concerning the wages 
of dancing and ſinging! women. After the diſ- 


cuſſion of theſe points, which imply a numerous 
population, an infinite variety of connections, 


and a conſummate experience of the wickedneſs 


of mankind, the code treats of rents and leaſes, 


of the diviſion of lands and the produce of agricul- 


ture, of cities and towns, of fines, of injuries and 
quarrels of all kinds, of empirics, of ſharpers, 
of theft, in which that of perſons is included, of 
incontinence and adultery; and every one of theſe 


articles is entered into with a ſpirit of detail 


which comprehends the moſt ordinary kinds of 
delinquency, as well as thoſe which are more un- 
common, and appear even chimerical. Almoſt 
every point has been foreſeen with judgment, 
diſtinguiſhed with ſagacity, and preſcribed, for- 
bidden, or puniſhed with juſtice. Among this 


multitude of laws, we ſhall only take notice of 


thoſe which characterize the early periods of the 
nation, and which are calculated to ftrike us either 
by their wiſdom, or by their ſingularity. 

Ir 
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of the rich has been more attended to than the 


tion of the loan, the arrears of intereſt ſhall riſe 
no higher than double the principal, If a perſon - 


ſhall be puniſhed with death: this is juſt. for it is a 
ſpecies of theft. The creditor may ſeize upon an 
inſolvent: debtor of the inferior tribes, confine. 
him in- his houſe, and oblige him to work for his 
benefit. This is a leſs cruel practice than to 
throw him into a priſon, and make him lis upon 
ſtraw. , 
A woMan of bad morals, a childleſs "25, . 
barren wife, a man who has no principles of Jak 
gion, an eunuch, an ideot, a man baniſhed, from 
his caſt, or expelled from his family, one who is 
born blind or deaf, a dumb man, an, impotent 


man, one who 1 is ſeized with a conſumption, or a 
leproſy, or one who has ſmitten his father: all 


ſuch perſons are incapable of inheritance. But 
whoever ſhall ſuperſede theſe perſons in the inhe- 
ritance of bequeathed proper 

victuals and clothing. 


mortgages the ſame land to two mortgagees, he 


wants of the poor. Whatever may be the dura- 


* 


| 1 allow em: ö 


Taz Indians, do not ka wie "Theis claims 


and rights are determined by the degr ees of affinity. 
7 ſhare of rhe child who has > priced by his 


education, ſhall be double to chat of the 1 * 
child. Fo 


Vol, I. 
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Ir is prohibited to lend money to women, hide * * 
dren, or ſervants. The intereſt upon a loan in- one 
creaſes, in proportion to the inferiority which te 
caſt of the borrower holds in the ranks of the ſtate; 
an inhuman kind of policy, in which the . 


hy 
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B 0 0 " We : ' Atrmost all the laws of the code, Which 
PIs concern property, ſucceſſion, and diſtribution, 
„ * are conformable. to the Roman laws; becauſe 
reaſoh and equity are of all ages, and dictate the 
5 ſame regulations, unleſs they be thwarted by ca- 
| pricious cuſtoms os extravagant prejudices, the 
Sw origin of which is loſt in the obſcurity of remote 
times; while their antiquity ſupports them 
735 dit the rules of common ſenſe, and the vain 

efforts of the legiſlator. | 
| Ir̃er an injuſtice be committed in a ka, the 
= fault ſhall fall upon all the parties concerned in 
; * Þ the action, the judge himſelf not excepted. It. 
| * Here to be wiſhed that this rule might obtain in 
* alß courts of Judicature, and that the judge might 
| be made a party in the caſe. If he ſhould have 
| | Judged il from incapacity, he is culpable; 3 if from 
[ . iniquity, he is ſtill more guilty. | 
| | | ITE code, after having condemned the falſe 
| * VWuõ.itneſs to the ſame puniſhment that would have 
been inflicted on the perſon accuſed, admits of a 
falſe teſtimony for the preſervation of a man's 
fe,, againſt a true evidence that would deprive 
im of it. What an unaccountable mixture of 

wiſdom and folly! „„ 

A yvsBanDin diſtreſs may deliver up his wife, 
if ſhe conſent; and a father may ſell his ſon, it 
| he have ſeveral, Of theſe two laws, the fir 
N 5 is infampus, as it reduces the mother of a family 
A to the condition of a proſtitute; the ſecond is in- 
| 4 FR. 8 as it reduces a ſon to the fate of 2 
| | flave. 


* * 


; Tas 


( — 


vith a particular kind of ceremony: The flave _ - 


« and a kind of ſmall ſalad; and taking the pitcher 


put upon a par with the . brute. creation; If he 


human ſoul, looks upon the violent death of a 
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Tux different claſſes of flaves are enotmouſly BO 10 K 
multiplied among the Indians; and the law ad- . 


mits of their enfranchiſement, which is performed 


« ſhall fill a pitcher with water, and put in it 
« ſome rice cleanſed without boiling, ſome flowers 


te upon his ſhoulder, ſhall ſtand near his maſter; s. 
« and the maſter, putting the pitcher upon tage - 
ee ſlave's: head, ſhall then break, the pitcher, ſo ; Ye | 
« that the water, rice, flowers and falad that were | 
« in the pitcher may, fall upon the ſlave's body; 
« after that, the maſter ſhall three times ro- 
« nounce the words, T bave made you free. 9935 4 5 
« this ſpeech the ſlave aforeſaid ſhall take 5 
« ſteps towards the caſt; whereupon, 5 ſhall be 
« free,” . | 

Ix a man kill an animal, ſuch as a horſe, 
a goat, or a camel, one hand and one foot {hall be 
cut off from him; by this law we ſee that man i is 


kill a tyger, a bear, or a ſerpent,” he ſhall pay a 
pecuniary fine, The ranking of theſe ins | 
among offences, 1s the ſuperſtitious conſequente 

of the metempſycolis, which, coplidering The . 
body of an animal as being the reſidence of a 


reptile as a ſpecies of murder. Fri is a cuſtom with ; 
a Bramin, before he ſits down on the ground, to 
ſweep the place, with the lappet of his gown, and 
to ſay to God: At I have extended my benevolence 


io-the ant, ſo ] hope thau Will Ho: down thing upou 
me, e 
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— as an order of nature ſo ſacred, that the code 
allows the practice of deceit, of lying, and of per- 
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' PoevLarion is holden as a primary duty, and 


jury, for the purpoſe of completing a wedding, 


This is a diſhoneſt action practiſed every where, 
but which was never legally authorized except 
among the Indians. Would it not be a mark of 
wiſdom in the legiſlator, to authorize, in many 
other inſtances, what he-can neither n nor 


puniſh ? 


ALL the religious ſyſtems of Aſia admit of p0- 
lygamy, and ſome of them ſuffer a plurality of 
huſbands. In the kingdoms of Boutan and the 
Thibet, one woman frequently. ſerves for a whole 


family, without creating the 0 Jealouſy or do- 


meſtic confuſion. 


ViReinityY is a condition cdentisl to the validity 
of the conjugal union. The woman is under the 


deſpotic ſway of her huſband. The Indian code 


ſays, That a woman ſhould by no means be miſtreſs 


. Raf her oum actions; for if ſhe have her own free will, 


- ſhe will always behave amiſs; and that her virtue is 


nat tg, be relied upon. If a woman bring her huſ⸗ 


band nothing but daughters, he may be diſpenſed 


from cohabiting with her. A woman ſhall never 
go ou of the houſe without the conſent of her 


huſband; and ſhall always have ſome clothes upon 


her boſom. It is proper for a woman, after her 


huſband's. death, to burn herſelf in the fire with 


his corpſe; unleſs ſhe be with child, or that her 


huſband be abſent, or that ſhe cannot get his tur- 


ban, or his girdle, or unleſs ſhe devote herſelf to 


. chaſtity and celibacy. Every” woman who thus 


burns 
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burns herſelf, ſhall remain in paradiſe with her 8 % K 
huſband for, an ale number of years uy en 
deſtiny. 7th. 
Taz legiſlation of the ne which might be 
found too indulgent with reſpect to certain crimes, 
ſuch as the murder of a ſlave, pederaſty, and 
beſtiality, for which abſolution could be obtained 
with money, will certainly appear” to, bear ex- 
tremely hard upon the unlawful intercourſe be- 
tween the two ſexes, This degree of rigour has 
probably ariſen from the lubricity of the women, 
and the weakneſs of the men in a burning cli- 
mate; from the inordinate jealouſy of the latter ; 7, 5 
from the fear of confounding the caſts; and from 
the extravagant ideas of continency, propagited | 
in all countries by incontinent priefts: and it is 
at the ſame time a proof of the antiquity of the 
code. In proportion as ſociety increaſes and be- 
comes permanent, corruption is extended; of- 
fences, particularly ſuch as ſpring from the nature 
of the climate, the influence of which never 
ceaſes, are multiplied; and the puniſhments al- 
lotted to them gradually fall into diſuſe ; uleſs 
the code be under the ſanction of the divinity. Our 
laws have pronounced a ſevete puniſhment for 
adultery ; but who is there that ſuſpe&s it . 
War we call an intercourſe of gallantry, the 
code calls adultery. There i is a ſpecies of adul- | 
tery that conſiſts in the coquerfy of the man or the 
woman, the penalty for which is pecuniary ; the 
adultery which conſiſts in fending preſents, is 
puniſhed in the man by mutilation; and conſum- 
mated adultery i is puniſhed by death, The daugh- 
F * +. +" 
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BO 0 K ter of a Bramin who proſtitutes herſelf is con- I 
— demned to be burnt. Immoadeſt actions, the dif. foot 
ferences of which are ſpecified by law, becauſe I 
law-has no reſtraint, but which decency forbids an viel 
- hiſtorical writer to mention, are ſubject to dread.  ſhal 
ful puniſhments. A man of a ſuperior caſt, con- he 
victed of having cohabited with a woman of a Sha 
mean caſt, is to be branded in the forehead with | POL 
the figure of a man without a head. Other puniſh- oet 
ments of an indecent kind are deviſed for a Bramin up 
convicted of adultery, and his me in iniquity ] 
is put to death, mit 
Taz dancing and finging girls and the proſti- ho! 
 tutes, are formed into communities under the pro- bat 
_reQtion of the police. They are employed in ſo- his 
yy lemnities; and are ſent out to meet perſons in col 
public capacities. This ſort of people were not mi 
holden in ſo much contempt in antient times as me 
they are at preſent. Before the eſtabliſhment of 5 
laws, the ſtate of man differed little from that of no 
the brute; and no prejudice had attached an idea 80 
of turpitude to any of our natural functions. m 
I a proſtitute ſhould break her word, ſhe ſhall de 

: return twice as much money as. ſhe has received, | 
uf a man hath hired a proſtitute, and ſhall attempt ſu 
to commit any unnatural act wich her, he ſhall ev 
give her eight times the ſum ſtipulated, and alſo ſt1 
pay a fine of eight times as much to the magi- th 
| ſtrate: The puniſhment is the fame, if after hav- ſt 
ing agreed with her for mA. he gives her up on 
ö to other men. /- Ju 
N GaminG is not low unleſs with leave of the J 
0 


magiſtrate. The money loſt at a game een in 


lecret cannot be exadted., | | 
N 1 5 le 
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foot, he ſhall have his hand or foot cut off. 
Ir a Sooder, or man of the fourth caſt, be con- 
victed of reading the Beids or ſacred books, he 


ſhall have boiling oil poured into his mouth; if 


he ſhould liſten to the reading of the Beids of the 
Shaſter, then the oil, heated as before, ſhall be 
poured into his ears, and wax ſhall be melted to- 
gether, and the orifice of his ears ſhall be Ropped | 
up with it. 

Ir a Sooder ſhall ſic upon the S of a "Bra: 
min, in that caſe, the magiſtrate, having thruſt a 


hot iron into his buttock, and branded him, ſhall 


baniſh. him the kingdom ; z or elſe he ſhall cut off. 
his buttock, Whatever crime a Bramin may have 
committed, he ſhall not be put to death, The 
murder of a Bramin is the greateſt crime 7. 
man can be guilty of. 


— 


Tux property of a Bramin i is ſacred, and can- 85 


not paſs into other hands, not even thoſe of the 


Sovereign. This gives an inſtance of eſtates in 
mortmain among the Indians, in times of the moſt 

remote antiquity. | 
Taz ſilence of the law upon any 8 is to be 
ſupplied by a reprimand. The puniſhigent of _ 
every fault is increaſed upon repetition... The in- 
ſtruments of a man's art or profeſſion, and even thoſe 
that belong to the dancing girl, or common pro- 
ſtitute, are not liable to confiſcation. What would 
an Indian ſay, if he were to ſee our officers of 
juſtice ſeize upon the furniture in a peaſant's cot- 
tage, and put up his oxen, and all his inſtruments 
of tillage, to ie auction? 5 | 
F4 | 
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B o ox To conchids this ſhort analyſis of a code tog pu 
— little know'n amongſt us, by ſome ſtriking pal. m 
. ſages, we ſhall quote the following reſpecting the mi 
magiſtrate: © When a kingdom is preſerved free we 
Le from thieves, from adulterers, from murderers, th 
« and from all men of ſuch evil principles, the gl 
ec magiſtrates of the kingdom go. to paradiſe; ca 
te and if the magiſtrate always brings ſuch per- OL 
« ſons to puniſhment, he then alſo goes to para- th 
e diſe; and his kingdom is doubled, and his re- la 
ö putation is increaſed!ꝰ And again: ce If a magi- 2 
1 « ſtrate inflit puniſhment upon the guilty, and ce 
| F honourably, treat the innocent, ſuch a man has Cc 
« all the requiſites for magiſtracy, and is always in 
« ſucceſsful, and enjoys a good character, and ſt 
in the next world goes to paradiſe:“ for, bi 
aith the code, with as: much energy as ſimplicity, Ml 
« Puniſhment is the magiſtrate ; puniſhmenr | is m 
« the inſpirer of terror; puniſhment is the nou- cl 
« riſher of the ſubjects; puniſhment is the de- | 
45 ec fender from calamity ; puniſhment i is the guar- tl 
« dian of thoſe that ſleep; puniſhment, with a th 
6 black aſpect and a red eye, terrifies the ovilty.” m 
 NorwiTHsTanDinG the defects of this code, jy 
the molt ſtriking of which are, too much indul- ec 
gence to the prieſts, and too much ſeverity againſt p 
women, yet it ſtill ſerves to confirm the high te 
opinions entertained of the wiſdom of the Bra- tl 

mins in the moſt remote ages. Among the num- 
ber of ſenſible laws with which it abounds, if d 
there be ſome which may appear too lenient or 8 
too rigid; ſome which preſcribe mean or indecent h 
actions; and others, again, which inflict heinous n 


puniſh: | 
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puniſhments for Qight offences, or mild chaſtiſe- » 05 o K 


ments for crimes of great enormity; yet the wiſe — ; 


man, before he ventures to cenſure them, will 


weigh all the circumſtances; and will conſider, | 


that a legiſlator i is often compelled by them, .to 
give to the people only the beſt laws they are 
capable of receiving. He will determine, with- 
out heſitation, from the complicated regularity of 
the Shanſcrit grammar, upon the antiquity of this 
language formerly in common uſe, but for ſo long 
a time unknow'n ; and from the formation of a 
code ſo extenſive as that of the Indians,” he will 
conclude that a great-number of ages are elapſed 
in India, between the barbarous and civilized 
ſtate of that country; and that the prieſts have 
been culpable, with reſpect to their own country- 
men as well as to foreigners; in keeping up a 


myſterious reſerve, which has been an univerſal 


check to the progreſs of civilization. 


Tux ſeal,” however, which cloſed the mouth of 


the Bramin, is now broken; and ye may preſume, 


that the time is not far diſtant, when all that re- 


mains to be know'n of the antient religion and 
juriſprudence of the Indians will be reveal- 
ed. In the mean while, let us examine their 
preſent ſtate, and furniſh ſome ſtrokes'of charac- 
ter that are wanting to complete the eee of 
their policy and their doctrines. 

As the Bramins are the only perſons who un- 


derſtand the language of the ſacred book, their 


comments on the text are the ſame as thoſe which 
haye ever been made on religious writings; all the 
maxims which fancy, intereſt, * or r falſe zeal 
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"RG Hy can ſuggeſt, are to be found in theſe volumes, 
e excluſive pretenſions of the i interpreters of 
religion have given them that unbounded in- 
fluence over the people, which impoſtors and 
fanatics will not fail to exert.over men who have 
not the courage to conſult either their own Fa. 
or their own feelings. 
From the Indus to the Ganges, the Vedan | is 
univerſally received as the book that contains the 
principles of religion; but the / generality. differ 
on ſeveral points relative to faith and practice. 
That ſpirit. of debate and refinement, which for 
fo many ages has infected the philoſophy of our 
ſchools, has made ſtill further progreſs among the 
Bramins, and cauſed more abſurdities in their 
doctrines than it has introduced into our's, by a 
mixture of Platoniſm, which is perhaps itſelf de- 
rived from the doctrines of the Bramins. 

Tuxovcovr all Indoſtan, the laws of govern- 
ment, cuſtoms and manners make a part of reli- 
gion; ; becauſe every thing is derived from Brama, 

Tux is ſome reaſon to believe that Brama 
was poſſeſſed of the ſovereign authority; as his 
religious inſtitutions were evidently deſigned to 
_ Inſpire. the people with a profound reverence and 
great love for their country, and as they are evi- 
dently intended to guard againſt the vices inci- 
dent to the climate, by ſevere laws. Few reli- 
gions ſeem to have been ſo well adapted to the 
countries for which they were calculated. 

Ir 18 from Brama that the Indians derive their 
religious veneration for the three capital rivers of 
Indoſtan, the Indus, the Criſtina, and the Ganges. 

| . | # | It 
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tions, than this diſtribution of the members of 
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It was he who conſecrated the A chat i is moſt 30.0 K 
ſerviceable in the cultivation of land, as well as de 
the cow, whoſe milk is ſo wholeſome a nouriſh- 
ment in hot countries. To him they aſcribe the ; 
diviſion of the people into tribes or caſtes, diſtin 
guiſhed from each other by their political and re- 

ligious principles. This inſtitution is antecedent 

to all traditions and know'n records, and may be 
conſidered as the moſt ſtriking proof of the great 
antiquity. of the Indians. Nothing appears more 
contrary. to the natural progreſs of ſocial connec. 


the ſame community into diſtinct claſſes. Such 
an idea could only be the reſult of a ſtudied plan . 
of legiſlation, which preſuppoſes a great proſi- 
ciency in civilization and knowlege. Another 
circumſtance ſtill more extraordinary is, that this, 
diſtinction ſhould continue ſo many ages, afcer the 
leadihg idea and connecting tie was forgotten; 
which affords us a remarkable example of the 
ſtrength of national prejudices, when — 
religious ideas. „ 

Tax difference between the caſts is nn | 
at firſt ſight. The members of each tribe have a 
kind of reſemblance to each other, by which it is 
impoſſible to miſtake them. They have the fame 
habits, the ſame ſhape, the ſame tone of voice, 
the ſame beauty, or the ſame deformity of perſon. 
All trayellers, of any degree of obſervation, have 
taken notice of this kind of family air., There 
are ſeveral orders of Bramins: thoſe who mix in 
ſociety are, for the molt part, very corrupt in 
their morals; W. believe that the water of the 
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'B 00 K Ganges will waſh away all their crimes; and not 
being ſubject to any civil juriſdiction, they live 


* 


without either reſtraint or virtue; excepting that 
character of compaſſioh and charity which is ſo 
commonly found i in the mild climate of India, 
Tux others who live abſtracted from the world, 
are either weak-minded men or enthuſiaſts, and 
abandon themſelves to lazineſs, ſuperſtition, and 
the dreams of metaphyſics. We find in their diſ- 
putes the very fame ideas that occur in the writ- 
ings of our moſt celebrated metaphy ſicians ſuch 


as, ſubſtance, accident, priority, poſteriority, im- 
mutability, indiviſibility, the vital and ſenſitive ſoul; 


but with this difference, that in India theſe fine 
diſcoveries are very ancient, though it is but a very 
ſhort time ſince father Lombard, Thomas Aqui- 


nas, Leibnitz, and Mallebranche aftgniſhed all 


Europe with their dexterity in raiſing theſe viſion- 
ary ſyſtems. As this abſtracted manner. of rea- 
ſoning was derived to us from the Greek philo- 
ſopllers, whoſe refinements we have far exceeded, 
it is not improbable that the Greeks themſelves 
might have borrowed this ridiculous knowlege 
from the Indians; unleſs we rather chuſe to ſup- 
poſe, that as the principles of metaphyſics lie 
open to the capacities of all nations, the indolence 
of the Bramins may have produced the ſame effect 


in India, as that of our monks has done in 


Europe: notwithſtanding the inhabitants of one 


country had never communicated their doctrines 


to thoſe of the other. 
'Sucn are the deſcendants of ” ancient Brach- 
mans, whom rn never ſpeaks of but with 


admiration ; ; 
N 
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admiration 3 becauſe the affectation of auſterity 5 0 8 
and myſtery, and the privilege of declaring the * 
will of Heaven, have impoſed upon the vulgar in 

all ages. The Greeks aſcribe to them the doc- 

trine of the immortality of the ſoul, and certain 


notions concerning the nature of the Supreme 
Being, and future rewards and puniſhments. 


To this ſpecies of knowlege, which i is the more 
fattering to the curioſity of man in proportion as 
it tranſcends his weak capacity, the Brachmans 
added an infinite number of religious obſervances, 
which were adopted by Pythagoras in his ſchool ; 
ſuch as, faſting, prayer, filence, and contempla- ' 


tion; virtues of the imagination, which have a 


more powerful effect upon the vulgar, than thoſe 
of a uſeful and benevolent tendency. The Brach- 
mans were looked upon as the friends of the 
gods, becauſe they affected to pay them To much 
attention; and as the protectors of mankind, be- 
cauſe they paid them none. No bounds were 
therefore ſet to the reſpe& and gratitude that were 
ſhew'n them ; princes themſelves did not ſcruple 
to conſult theſe recluſes upon any critical con- 
juncture, from a ſuppoſition, no doubr, that 
they were inſpired; ſince it was impoſſible 


to imagine chat they had the advantages of 


experience. We can ſcarcely, however, deny, 


that there might be among them ſome men of rea! "IA 


virtue, whoſe minds reliſhed the pure and ingenu- 
ous delights of ſtudy and ſcience; and who,. by 


nobly raiſing their thoughts to the contemplation. 


of the firſt Being, muſt have had more powerful 


incitements to render themſelves worthy „„ 
* a care, | 
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| »0 10 x oare, and none to juſtify them in deceiving, and 
= — ee over their fellow- creatures. 


' Tar claſs of military men is diffuſed over the 
whole country under different denominations, 


In the Malabar they are called Nairs; and here 


they are a well-made and brave ſet of men; but 
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: vicious propenſities, 


proud, effeminate and ſuperſtitious, _ Some of 
the moſt fortunate of them, have contrived to 
provide means of ſubſiſtence for themſelves upon 
this coaſt as in-other parts ; while. others poſſeſs 


ſome little ſhare of property. T he greateſt 
number of them are active officers or ſoldiers 


in the camps. It is generally know'n that they 
have an inclination to plunder and extortions; 


which they uſually diſplay upon the public roads, 
| Every prudent traveller. therefore takes the pre- 


caution to get himſelf attended Þy ſome of them; 
and thoſe who are paid for this ſervice, will rather 
ſuffer themſelves to be maſſacred, than ſurvive 
the ſtranger who has put himſelf under their pro- 
tection. Were they to betray this truſt, their 
neareſt relations would put them to death. Theſe 
manners are peculiar to the Malabar country; 
for the other ſoldiers of Indoſtan have: not ſuch 
© INDEPENDENT of the claſs of warriors, there are 
people, ſuch, for inſtance, as the Canarins and 
Marattas, who generally follow the military pro- 
feſſion, either becauſe they are the deſcendants 
of ſome tribes devoted originally to arms, or 
| becauſe times and circumſtances have introduced 
2 change in their primitive inſtitutions, 
| TAE 
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Tas third claſs conſiſts entirely of buſbandmen, | 


and there are few countries where this ſet of men 
have a better title to the gratitude of their fellow- | 


ſubjects ; they are laborious and induſtrious; per- 


fectly acquainted with the art of diſtributing; their 


rivulets, and of making the burning ſoil they in- 


habit as fertile as poſſible. They are in India 


what they would be every where elſe, if not cor- 
rupted or oppreſſed by government, the moſt 
honeſt and virtuous of men. This claſs, which was 


formerly much reſpected, was free from tyranny 
and the ravages of war; never were the huſband- _ 


men obliged to bear arms; their lands and theit 


labours were holden equally ſacred ; they ploughed | 
their fields within view of contending armies, who © 
ſuffered them to purſue their peaceful toil without 

moleſtation ; their corn was never ſet on fire, nor 
their trees cut down; religion too, that all- power- 


ful principle, lent her aſſiſtance to reaſon, which, 


though it inculcates indeed the propriety of pro- 


tecting uſeful occupations, has not of itſelf ſuffi- 
cient influence to enforce the execution of it's 


15 


own laws. , 


Tux tribe of e is a out into 
as many ſubdiviſions as there are trades; no one 


is allowed to relinquiſh the employment of his pa- 


rents; for this'reaſon induſtry and vaſſalage have 
ever gone” hand in hand, and carried the arts to 
as high a degree of perfection as they can poſſibly 


, attain without the aſſiſtance of taſte and imagina- 


tion, which ſeldom unfold themſelves but under 
the kind influences of emulation and liberty. 
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To this tribe of ae. which is infinitely 
4 extenſive, two kinds of employment belong, re- 
markable for the ſingularity of ſome of their cuſ. 
toms. One of them is that of the only workmen 
who are allowed to dig wells and ponds. "Theſe 
are the ſtrongeſt and. moſt laborious men of the 
country; Their wives ſhare their labours with 


them; they even eat with them; a privilege 


which, throughout all Indoſtan, theſe women en- 


Joy only in common with the wives of the car- 


 Tars laſt ſet. 7 men, to whom all * buſineſs 


7 of carriage belongs, have no fixed reſidence ; but 


travel over the whole peninſula. Their families 
and their merchandiſe are carried upon the backs 


of oxen; which, whether from uſurpation or ori- 


ginal right, they feed upon all the roads, without 


paying. One of the moſt important employ- 


ments of thoſe men is to provide ſubſiſtence for 
the armies. They are ſuffered to paſs freely 


through one camp, in order to ſupply the wants 


of another. Their perſons, their beaſts of bur- 


den, and even the proviſions that belong to 


them, are all ſacred. If it were proved that the 
proviſions they carry were the property of the 


enemy, they would be ſeized upon ; but the reſt 
of the convoy would continue it's march un- 


moleſted. 
Bxsipx theſe tribes, chere is a klch, which i is 


the refuſe of all the- reſt; the members of it are 


employed in the meaneſt offices of ſociety; they 


bury the dead, carry away dirt, and live upon the 


fleſh of N that die natural deaths. FE 
are 
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ate prohibited from entering into the temples Þ ns oh K 
and public markets: neither are they allowed the Cu 


uſe of the wells that are common to all the inha- 
bitants. Their dwellings are at the extremity of 


the towns, or conſiſt of ſolitary cottages in the 


country 3 and they are even forbidden to appear 


in the ſtreets where the Bramins reſide. As all 


other Indians, they may employ 3 in the 


labours of agriculture, but only for the benefit of 
the other tribes; for they had never any lands of 
their own, not even upon leaſe. Such is the de- 
gree of horror they excite, that if by chance they 
were to touch any one not belonging to their 
tribe, they would be deprived with impunity of a 
life reckoned too abject to deſerve the protection 
of the laws. 

Tux fate of theſe unhappy wretches; * are 
know'n on the coaſt of Coromandel by the name 


of Parias, is the ſame even in thoſe countries 


where a foreign dominion has contributed to pro- 
duce ſome little change in the ideas of the peo- 
ple. Their degradation is ſtill more complete on 
the Malabar coaſt, which has not been ſubdued 
by the Mogul, and where they are called Pou- 
liats. 


Mos of them are ad; in the culture of 


rice, Near the fields where they carry on this 
work there is a kind of hut, into which they re- 
tire, when they hear a cry which always comes 
from a diſtance, to give them notice of ſome order 
from the perſon on whom they depend ; to which 
they anſwer without coming out of their retreat. 
They take the lame precautions, whenever they 
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Gr proach of any man whatever, If they have not 
time to hide themſelves, they fall proſtrate upon 

the ground, with their face downwards, with all 

the marks of humiliation which the ſenſe of their 

_ diſgrace can ſuggeſt. Whenever the harveſts do 

not anſwer to the avidity of an oppreſſive maſter, 


he ſometimes cruelly ſets fire to the huts of theſe | 


_ unhappy labourers ; and if they attempt to eſcape 
the flames, which ſeldom hes he fires * 
them without mercy. 

Tx condition of theſe wretched people i is hor- 
rible in every reſpect, even in the manner in 
which they are forced to provide for their moſt 
urgent wants. In the duſk of the evening they 
come out from their retreats in bands more or 
leſs numerous; they direct their ſteps towards the 
"market, at a certain diſtance from which they 
begin to bellow. The merchants approach, and 
the Pouliats aſk for what they want. They are 
ſupplied, and the proviſions are laid for them upon 
the very ſpot, where the money deſtined for the 
payment of them has been previouſly depoſited. 
When the purchaſers can be aſſured that they ſhall 
not be ſeen by any one, they come out from be- 
hind the hedge where they had concealed them- 
ſelves, and carry away, with precipitation, what 
they have acquired in ſo ſingular a manner. 

Tazsz Pouliats, however, the eternal object 
of contempt among the other tribes, have ex- 
pelled, as it is ſaid, from among themſelves the 
Pouliches ſtill more degraded. Theſe laſt are 


forbidden the uſe of fire, they are not permitted 


„„ to 
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ap- to build huts, but are reduced to the neceſſity of 5 © "SY 
not living in a kind of neſt, which they make for —_— 
pon themſelves in the foreſts, - and upon the trees, 
| all When preſſed with hunger, they howl like wild 
heir beaſts to excite the compaſſion of the paſſengers. 
s do The moſt charitable among the Indians then de- ; 
ſter, - polit ſome rice or other food at the foot of a tree, 
heſe and retire with all poſſible haſte, to give the fa® 
cape miſhed wretch an opportunity of taking it without 
pon meeting with his benefactor, who would think 

| himſelf polluted by coming near him. SD 
nor- Tris extreme diſgrace into which a conſide- 
rin rable part of a numerous nation is plunged, has 
noſt always appeared an inexplicable circumſtance. 
they Men of the utmoſt ſagacity have never been able 
> Of to conceive, how a people humane and ſenſible 
the could have brought themſelves to reduce their 
they own brethren to ſo abject a ſtate. To ſolve this 

and difficulty let us be permitted to hazard a conjec- PoE. 
are ture. In our half barbarous governments, dread- 
pon ful torments, or an ignominious death, are allot- 

the ted to thoſe criminals who have diſturbed, in a - 

ted, greater or leſs degree, the peace of ſociety. May 

hall we not therefore reaſonably ſuppoſe that in the 

be⸗ ſoſt climate of India, a more moderate ſyſtem of 

em- legiſlation may have been ſatisfied with excluding 

hat from their tribes all kinds of malefactors. This 

puniſhment muſt appear to them ſufficient to put 

ject a ſtop to the commiſſion of ſuch crimes; and it 

ex- was certainly the beſt adapted to a country where 

the the effuſion of blood was always forbidden, by 

are religious as well as moral principles. It would 

ted 9 have been a very proper circumſtance, : 
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BOOK if the children had not inherited the. infamy of 
Vs DJ their parents; - but there were unſurmountable 


prejudices which militated againſt this reinſtate- 
ment. There never was an inſtance of a family 
being received again into a tribe, after it had once 


been expelled from it. 


Tux Europeans, by living with theſe unhappy 


5 people upon terms of common humanity, have 


at length made themſelves almoſt equally the 


objects of deteſtation among the Indians. This 
deteſtation prevails even to this day in the inland 


parts of the country, where the want of inter- 
courſe keeps alive thoſe rooted prejudices, which 


wear off gradually near the ſea-coaſts, where the 
iatereſts and mutual wants of commerce unite 
men with each other, and neceſſarily introduce | 


ne notions of human nature. 
ALL theſe claſſes are for ever ſeparated from 


| ah other by unſurmountable barriers ; they are 


not allowed 'to intermarry, live, or eat together, 


_ Whoever tranſgreſſes this rule, is baniſhed as 2 


diſgrace to his tribe. 
One might expect that theſe ae ſhould 


not exiſt in the temples. There we ought at 


leaſt to recollect, that diſtinctions of birth are 
merely a matter of ſocial convention, and that all 


men without exception are brethren, and children 
of the ſame God: but this is by no means the 


caſe here. Some of the tribes, indeed, draw near 


to the foot of the altars, and are confounded with 


each other; but the loweſt of them feel the humi- 
liating ſtate of their * even in the Pa- 
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TE religious ſyſtem which has given a ſane- BO OE 


31 


tion to the ſubordination of rank among the In- ww 


dians, has not had ſufficient influence to prevent 


them entirely from aſpiring to thoſe marks of 


diſtinction which are appropriated. to the ſuperior 
claſſes. Ambition, ſo natural to mankind, has 
ſometimes exerted itſelf, and ſingular expedients 


have been tried by men | reſtleſs 1 to ſhare 


with the Bramins the veneration of the multitude; 


this has given rife to a race of monks know! n in 


India by the name of Jogueys. 5 x 

Men of all the reſpectable tribes or caſtes are 
permitted to follow this claſs of life; nothing 
more is required of them than to emulate the 
Bramins in abſtracted contemplation and indo- 
lence; but at the ſame time they are obliged to 
ſurpaſs them in auſterities. Accordingly, the ſe- 


verities which our moſt enthuſiaſtic monks im- 


poſe upon themſelves, are not to be compared 
to the horrible torments to which an Indian monk 
devotes himſelf. The Jogueys, bent under the 
weight of their chains, ſtretched upon a dunghill, 
and extenuated by mortifications, wicling, and 
faſting, exhibit a ſpectacle Ma. to the mul- 

titude, | 
Mosr of them go about the country, * 
they receive the homage of the people, and even 
of the great, who either from motives of prin- 
ciple or policy, often deſcend from their ele- 
phants, to proſtrate themſelves at the feet of theſe 
diſguſting mortals. Fruits, flowers, and per- 
fumes are offered to them on all ſides. They 
demand with haughtineſs what they want, and 
. receive 
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DUST. receive what is preſented to them as a tribute; 
— dor does this arrogance ever leſſen the-veneration 


that is paid to them. The object of their ambj. 


tion is to colle& materials for planting trees, for 


digging ponds, and for repairing or building pa- 
godas. ; 

Trosz among them who prefer living in the 
woods, are vilited in their ſolitude by numbers of 
women whoſe rank is not ſufficient to oblige 
them to lead a recluſe life, and eſpecially thoſe 
who have no children. They often find in their 
pilgrimage an end to their ſterility, which is more 
ignominious in India than any where elle. 


TE men of this order, whoſe miracles have 


been moſt extolled by report, are draw'n towards 
the cities, where they fix their reſidence : but 
ſtill they live under tents, or in the open air. 
There it is that they receive marks of reſpect from 


all quarters, and that they give their advice, which 


is eagerly ſought after. They ſcarce ever conde- 
ſcend to viſit even the palaces where their preſence 
would be eſteemed the higheſt honour. If they 
ſometimes yield to the intreaties of ſome woman 
of very conſiderable, rank, their ſandals which 
they leave at the door, give notice to the huſ- 


band that he is not allowed to enter. 


Tn marvelous of the Indian mythology is 
leſs agreeable, and leſs alluring than that of the 
Greeks. They have a ſcape-horſe, analogous to 
the ſcape-goat of the Jews. They admit, as we 
do, good and bad angels. The Lord, faith the 


Shaſter, formed the reſolution of creating beings, ' 
who might PRE of his Cd He ſpoke, and 


angels 
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angels roſe into exiſtence; they ſang: in concert B 0 0 * 


the praiſes of their Creator, and harmony reigned | 


in the celeſtial regions, when two of theſe ſpirits 
having revolted, drew a legion after them. The 
Supreme Being drove them into a place of tor- 
ment, from whence they were releaſed at the in- 
terceſſion of the faithful angels, upon conditions, 
which at once inſpired them with joy and terror. 
The rebels were ſentenced, under different forms, 
to undergo, in the loweſt of the fifteen planets, 
puniſhments proportionate to the enormity of 
their firſt offence; accordingly, each angel under- 
went eighty-ſeyen tranſmigrations upon earth, 
before he animated the body of a cow, which 
holds the higheſt rank among the animal tribes, 
| Theſe different tranſmigrations are fo many ſtages 
of expiation, preparatory to a ſtate of probation, 
which commences as ſoon as the angel tranſmi- 
grates from the body of the cow into that of a 


human being: in this ſituation the Creator en- 


Jarges his intellectual faculties, and conſtitutes 


him a free agent; and his good or bad conduct 


haſtens or retards the time of his pardon, - The 
good are, at their death, re-united to the Su- 
preme Being, and the wicked begin anew the era 
of their expiation. 

FroM this tradition it appears, that the me- 
tempſychoſis is an actual puniſhment, and that 


the ſouls which animate the generality of the 


brute creation,. are npthing more than wicked 
ſpirits. This explanation is certainly not univer- 
fally adopted in India. It was probably invented 


by ſome devotee of a melancholy and rigid caſt, 
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* 8 x for the doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls 
— ſcems originally to have been founded rather on 
hope than fear. 


In fact, it is natural to ſuppoſe that it was only 
adopted at firſt as an idea that flattered and ſoothed 
mankind, and would eaſily be embraced in a 
country where men, living under the influence 
of a delicious climate and a mild government, 
' began to be ſenſible of the ſhortneſs of life. A 
ſyſtem, therefore, which extended it beyond it's 
natural limits could not fail to be well received, 
It 1s a conſolation to an old man, who ſees him- 
ſelf deſerted by all that is dear to him, to ima- 
gine that his enjoyments will ſtill remain, and 
| that his diſſolution only opens a paſſage, to ano» 
| | ther ſcene of exiſtence. At the ſame time, it is 
| equally a matter of conſolation to the friends who 
ll attend him in his laſt moments, to think, that in 
i" leaving the world he does not relinquiſh the hopes 
of riſing once more into life. Hence was the riſe 
and, progreſs of the doctrine of tranſmigration, 
| Reaſon, diſſatisfied with this illuſion, may urge in 
i vain, that without recollection there can be no con- 
it . | tinuance or identity of being; and that if a man 
does not remember that he has exiſted, he is inthe 
ſame ſituation as if he had never exiſted before: 
Sentiment adopted what reaſon diſallowed. 
| Tux ſhaſter, no doubt, has given a greater air 
Wl - pl ſeverity to the doctrine of the metempſycho- 
N ſis, with a view of making it more inſtrumental 
| in ſupporting the ſyſtem of morality neceſſary 
„ to be eſtabliſhed. 8 4 ons this _ of 
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ment, the ſhaſter explains the duties which the B be” i * 
angels were required to perform. The principal — 


ones were charity, abſtinence from animal food, 
and a ſcrupulous adherence to the profeſſion of 
their anceſtors. This laſt-mentioned prejudice, 
in which all theſe people agree, - notwithſtanding 
they differ in their opinions concerning it's origin, 


is without example, unleſs it be among the an- - 
cient Egyptians, whoſe inſtitutions and thoſe 4 
0 


the Indians have certainly ſome hiſtorical relatio 
to each other, which is now unknow'n to us. But 
though the Egyptian laws eſtabliſhed a diſtinction 


of ranks, none were keld in contempt ; while, on 


the contrary, the laws of Brama, by the intro- 
auction, perhaps, of ſome abuſes; ſeem to have 


condemned ane part of the nation to on and 


nfamy. | 

Ir is evident from ak civil Keys that the In- 
dians were almoſt as civilized when Brama inſti- 
tuted his laws, as they are at preſent. Whenever 
community begins to aſſume a certain form, it 
iaturally divides into ſeveral claſſes, according 
t the variety and extent of thoſe arts that are 
receſſary co ſupply it's demands. 

IT was doubtleſs the intention of Brama, in 
onfirming theſe different profeſſions by ſanctions 


in religion; and in confining the exerciſe of them 
perpetually to the ſame families, to give them a 
lating eſtabliſhment on political principles; but- 


he did not foreſee that by theſe means he ſhuuld 
obſtruct the progreſs of diſcoveries, which in 


firure might give riſe to new occupations. Ac- 


cadingly, if we * judge from the ſcrupulous 
: atten- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK attention paid by the -Indians at this day to the 
W laws of Brama, we may affirm that induſtry has 


made no advances among this people ſince the 
time of this legiſlator; and that they were almoſt 
as civilized as they are at preſent, when they firſt 
received his laws. This remark is ſufficient to give 
us an idea of the antiquity of thefe people, who 
have made no improvements in knowlege ſince 
an æra which ſeems to be the moſt. ancient in 


hiſtory. 
DirrERENT kinds of food were 3 by 


: 2 for theſe reſpective tribes. The military, 


and ſome other caſtes, are allowed to eat veniſon 
and mutton; ſome huſbandmen, and mechanic; 
are indulged in the uſe of fiſh; while others live 
only on milk and vegetables. The Bramins eat 
nothing that has had life, In general theſe peopl; 
are extremely ſober ; but their abſtinence is more 
or leſs rigid, in proportion to the degree of labou 


their profeſſions require. They are married in 


/ 


their infancy. 
Tux extravagant cuſtom of burying the livin 
with the dead, has prevailed in the old as well 
in the new hemiſphere; among barbarous ard 
civilized nations, in the moſt deſert as in the m t 
populous regions. Countries which never hid 
any communication with each other, have equaly 
exhibited this cruel ſpectacle. Pride, exceſſi 
ſelf-love, and other paſſions or vices, may have 
led men into the ſame error in different climates, 
Ir may however be preſumed, that a practice 
ſo evidently contrary to reaſon, has been chiefly 


deriyed from the doctrine of the reſurrectio of 
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the body, and of a ge life. The hope of be- B eh 0 K 


ing ſerved in the other world by the ſame perſons 1. on 


who have obeyed us in this, has been the cauſe 


of the ſlave being ſacrificed on the tomb of his 
maſter, and the wife on the corpſe of her huſ- 
band. Accordingly, all the records of this kind 

bear witneſs, that theſe ſacrifices are moſt fre- 


quently made upon the aſhes of Princes. 


| AccoxpinG to this principle, the Indians ought \ 
never to have been led aſtray by the idea of ſuch 


an extravagant cuſtom. Their prejudice in fa- 


vour of the metempſychoſis is well know'n. They: 
have always believed, and probably they will ever 

adhere to the ſame perſuaſion, that the ſoul, at 
the diſſolution of the body, goes to animate an- 


other, and that "theſe ſucceſſive and continual 


tranſmigrations will neyer ceaſe. How is it poſ- 


ſible, that with ſuch a ſyſtem, it can have been 


ſuppoſed that the aſhes of a wife would be mixed 


with thoſe of a huſband, from whom ſhe was to be 


ſeparated eternally? This is one of thoſe number- 
leſs inconſiſtencies which in all parts of the world 


degrade the human mind. 


IT has been a matter of doubt upon what prin- 
ciple this inſtitution has been founded, till our 
opinions were determined upon this point by the 
publication of the civil code of Indoſtan, tranf- 
lated from the Sanſorit. 


Taz widows of the Indians, whatever propen- 


ſity every living creature may have to it's own 
preſervation, reſolve upon the ſacrifice of their 
lives with a degree of boldneſs. If they ſhould 


with 


ferede from it, they would be degraded, covered 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
with rags, devoted to the meaneſt employments, 
and deſpiſed by the, loweſt of the ſlaves. Theſe 


motives may poſſibly have ſome ſhare in ſtrength- 
ening their reſolution : but they are chiefly urged 


on to this deſperate act from the fear of leavin 
an odious memory behind them; and of conſign- 


ing to infamy their children, whom they love with 
a degree of tenderneſs, which our more obdurate 


| hearts have never experienced. 


; Tazsx horrid ſcenes are fortunately becoming 
every day leſs frequent. 1 5 he Europeans never 
permit them in the territories over which their 
dominion extends. Some Mooriſh Princes have 
alſo proſcribed them in their provinces. Thoſe 
among them whom the thirſt of gold has induced 


ill to ſuffer them, have ſer this permiſſion at fo 


high a price, that it can ſeldom be purchaſed, 
But even this difficulty ſometimes . increaſes the 
eagerneſs to obtain it. There are women who 
have been know'n to devote themſelves for a long 


time to the moſt humiliating and hardeſt labour, 
in order to collect the ſums required for chis ex- 


travagant ſuicide. 
A Bramin's widow, young, beautiful, and 


engaging, was defirous of exhibiting this tragic 
ſcene at Surat; but her ſolicitations were not 
complied with. The lady, full of indignation, 


took a handful of burning coals, and, ſeemingly 


_ regardleſs of the pain, faid in a firm tone to the 


Nabob: Confider not alone the tenderneſs of my age 
and of my ſex; ſee with what inſenſibility I bold this 


fire in my hands; and know that with equal _ 
Of * throw myſelf into the * 
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TRuTH, falſchood; ſhame, and all--ſorts of Þ 9. K 
civil or religious prejudices are therefore capable 


of exalting the mind of man to a contempt of life, 
the greateſt of all bleſſings; of death, the great- 
eſt of all terrors; and of pain, the greateſt of all 


evils. Short-ſfighted legiſlators, why have ye not 


diſcovered this powerful ſpring of action? Or, 
if ye have know'n it; why have ye not availed your- 
ſelves of it to attach us to our duties? What good 
fathers, what obedient children, what true friends, 


what faithful citizens would ye not have made 


of us, by the mere diſtribution of the motives of 
honour and ſhame? If in the Malabar country 
the fear of contempt urges a young woman to 
throw herſelf into the flames; in what part of the 


world would not the ſame principle induce a 


mother to ſuckle her own child, or a wife to be 
true to her huſband. | 
Tuis kind of courage, which is Guklei on pre- 
judice rather than on character, is the only one 
the Indians poſſeſs. In other reſpects they are of 
a weak, mild, and humane diſpoſition, and almoſt 
ſtrangers to ſeveral of the paſſions that prevail 
among us. What motive of ambition indeed 
could there be among men deſtined to continue 


always in the ſame ſtate? The conſtant and re- 


peated exerciſe of the religious ceremonies is the 
only pleaſure moſt of them enjoy. They love 
peaceable labour and an indolent life, and often 
quote this paſſage of one of their favourite authors: 
*Tis better to fit flill than to walk; better to Jeep 
than to awake; but death is better than all. 


THEIR conſtitution, and the exceſſive heat of | 


their climate, does not, as it has often been faid, 
reſtrain 
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* oo & reſtrain the impetuoſity of their ſenſual appetites, 
Adin or weaken their propenſity to amorous pleaſures, 


to marry their children before the ſexes can have 


except their cottons, there is nothing that comes 


* 


ſciences are ſtill more neglected; and the know- 
lege of the moſt learned Bramins does not go 


wretched than the houſes: of prayer they have 


ſtructure and ornaments are of the worſt kind. 


of a coloſſal ſize, which is blackened by the ſmoke 
the principal gate, in order that thoſe among it's 


of their adoration, When the people repair to 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


The multitude of courteſans with which the 
country abounds, and the attention of the parents 


any intercourſe with each other, are proofs of the 
violence of their paſſions. They are alſo addict. 
ed to avarice, the vice of weak bodies, and nar- 
row minds, 

Tazir arts are of little conſequence. . 11 we 


from India that has either taſte or elegance. The 


beyond the calculation of an eclipſe. Before the 
Tartars had penetrated into this country, there 
was not a ſingle bridge throw'n over the rivers to 
make them paſſable. Nothing can be more 


lately built. The antient pagodas, it is true, 
aſtoniſh us by their ſolidity and extent; but their 


Repreſentations of animals and miracles, coarſely 
carved in brick, cover the outſide as well as the 
inſide of the walls. In the midſt of the temple, 
upon an altar richly ornamented, ſtands a divinity 


of the lights that are conſtantly burning round it, 
and the front of which is always turned towards 


worſhippers, to whom the entrance of the ſanc- 
tuary is forbidden, may have a view of the object 


their 
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their exerciſes of devotion, they are uſhered in by Book 
the ſound of muſic, and they carry fans for the Cay 
purpoſe of keeping off inſets. The mode of 
doing homage to the idol, is by ſohgs, dances, 
and offeringss If the reputatiofi of the divinity 
be ſpread far abroad, thouſands of pilgrims, in 
large caravans, ate ſeen flocking in from the moſt 
diſtant places, who, in the courſe of their journey, 
are treated with the moſt generous hoſpitality. 
Theſe pious fanatics are never ſtopped in theſe - 
laborious expeditions by the neceſſity of paying 
to the Mogul government a tribute tenen 
to their quality. | 

Taz military claſs have choſen to fx their reſi. 
dence in the northern provinces, and the penin- 
ſula is chiefly inhabited by the inferior tribes. 
Hence it has happened, that all the powers who 
have attacked India on the fide of the ſea, have 
met with ſo little reſiſtance. It may not be im- 
proper to remind thoſe philoſophers, who main- 
tain that man is an animal deſtined to ſubſiſt upon 
the fruits of the earth, that the military people 
who indulge in animal food, are more robuſt, 
courageous and animated, and live longer than 
thoſe of the other claſſes who feed upon vege- 
tables. It muſt however be acknowleged, that 
the difference between the inhabitants of the north 
and ſouth, is of too uniform a caſt to be attributed 
entirely to the particular kind of nouriſhment 
they uſe. On one hand, the cold, the elaſticity of 
the air, leſs fertility, and more labour and exer- 
eiſe, with a more varied kind of life; all theſe cir- 
cumſtances increaſe the appetite and the ſtrength, 
excite a ſpirit of reſolution and activity, and give 
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a firmer tone and a longer power of duration to 


the organs: on the other, the heats of the ſouth, 


together with great quantities of fruit, the facility 
of ſubſiſting without an active life, a conſtant 
perſpiration, a more free and laviſh uſe of the 


means conducive to population, more indulgence 


in effeminate pleaſures, and a ſedantry and uni- 


form courſe of exiſtence; theſe ſeveral circum. 
ſtances, while they increaſe the number of births, 


occaſion a ſpeedier diſſolution. Upon the whole 


it ſhould ſeem, that though man was not by nature 
formed to conſume the fleſh of animals, he is 
endued with a power of accommodating himſelf 
to the various modes of life that prevail in every 


different climate; he therefore feeds upon the 
ſpoils of the chace, upon the produce of the 


waters, or upon the fruits of the earth; and be- 


W 


comes either a ſhepherd or a huſbandman, accord- 
ing to the fertility or barrenneſs of the ſoil he in- 
habits. 

THE religion of 3 though ample! in it's 
origin, is divided into eighty- three ſects, which 
agree in ſome fundamental points, and have no 
diſputes about the reſt: they live in amity with 
men of all profeſſions, becauſe their own does not 
oblige them to make proſelytes. The Indians 


ſeldom admit ſtrangers to their worſhip, and al- 
ways with extreme reluctance. This was in ſome 


. meaſure the ſpirit of the ancient ſuperſtitions, as 
appears from the example of the Egyptians, the 


— 


Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans: and though 
it has occaſioned leſs ravages than the zeal of 


making converts, yet ftill it prevents the inter- 


courſe 
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eourſe of Mciery; and raiſes an additional barrier. B 0.0/8 * 


between one people and another. 


where the compaſſionate caſt and moral ſyſtem of 
the natives render them equally averſe from per- 
ſecution and the ſpirit of conqueſt, we cannot 
help lamenting that a barbarous inequality ſhould 


have diſtinguiſhed one part of the nation by power 
and privileges, while wretchedneſs and infamy 


Warn we conſider how bounteouſly nature has 
provided for the happineſs of theſe fertile coun- 
tries, where every want is eaſily ſupplied; and 


are allotted to the reſt of the inhabitants. What 
can be the cauſe of this ſtrange abuſe of reaſon? 


It muſt doubtleſs be. traced to that principle 


which has been the conſtant. ſource of all the cala- 


mities that have befallen the inhabitants of this 
globe. 


W need only ſuppoſe that a powerful wit | 


with few lights to direct them, adopt an original 


error, which ignorance brings into credit: this 
error won becomes general, and is made the baſis 


of an entire ſyſtem of politics and morality; and 


men ſoon begin to find that their moſt innocent 
propenſities are in- oppoſition with their duties. 


In order to conform to this new plan of morality, 


perpetual violence muſt be offered to the plan of 
nature, This continual ſtruggle will introduce a 
moſt amazing contrariety into their manners ; and 
the nation will be compoſed of a ſet'of wretches, 


who will paſs their lives in mutually tormenting 


each other, and accuſing nature. Such is the 
picture of all the people upon earth, excepting, 
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* * perhaps, a few ſocieties of ſavages; .» Abſurd pre- 
3 judices have peryerted human reaſon, and even 
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ſtifled that inſtinct which teaches animals to reſiſt 


oppreſſion and tyranny. Multitudes of the human 
race really believe themſelves to be the property 


| of a ſmall number of men who oppreſs them. 


So en is the fatal progreſs of that original error, 
which impoſture has either produced or kept vp 


in the mind of man. May true knowlege revive 
thoſe rights of reaſonable beings, which to be fe- 


covered, need only to be felt! Sages of. the earth, 
philoſophers of every nation, it is your's alone to 


make laws, by pointing out theſe rights to your 


fellow- citizens. Take the glorious reſolution to 
inſtruct your fellow-creatures, and be aſſured, that 
if truth is longer in diffufing and eſtabliſning it- 


"ay ſelf than error; yet it's empire is more ſolid and 

mA laſting. Error paſſeth away; but truth remains. 

4 Mankind, allured by the expectation of happineſs, 

Is i | the road to which you will ſhew them, will liſten | 
| to you with attention. Exeite a ſenſe of ſhame in | 
I} the breaſts of thoſe numerous hireling flaves, who i ! 
1 are always ready, at the command of their maſters, | 
1 to deſtroy their fellow- citizens. Rouſe all the 
| ſt | powers of human nature t6 oppoſe this ſubver- t 
5 fion of ſocial laws. Teach mankind that li- 4 
Wil berty is the inſtitution of God; authority that of t 
6 | man. Expoſe thoſe myſterious arts which hold t 
# 55 the world in chains and darknefs : let the people 0 
1 be ſenſible how far their eredulity has been im- v 
b j | poſed upon; let them re- aſſume with one accord t. 
RH the uſe of their faculties, and vindicate the ho- fc 
1 nour of the human race. „ th 
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Braws: che natives, the Portugueſe found PY 300k 
hammedans- in India, ſome of whom came from 33 Z 


the borders of Africa. _ Moſt of them were de- 
ſcendents of the Arabs, who had either ſettled 
here or made incurſions. They had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of all the eountries, as far as the Indus, 
by the force of arms. The moſt enterprizing among 
them had afterwards paſſed this river, and pene- 
trated by degrees as far as the extremities of the 


Eaſt, On this immenſe continent they became the 
factors of Arabia and Egypt, and were treated 


with diſtinguiſhed reſpect by all the ſovereigns 


who wiſhed to keep up an intercourſe with theſe 
Here they multiplied © exceedingly; - 


countries. 
for as their religion allowed poligamy, they mar- 
ried in every place where they made any ſtay. 
Tuxix ſucceſs was till more rapid and laſting. 
in the iſlands that lie ſcattered in this ocean. The 
want of commerce procured them the beſt recep- 
tion both from princes and their ſubjects. 
ſoon roſe to the higheſt dignities in theſe petty 
ſtates, and became. the arbiters 0 government. 
They took advantage of the ſuperiority of their 


knowlege, and the ſupport they received from - 


their country, to eſtabliſh an univerſal dominion. 


The deſpots and their vaſſals, in-order to ingra- 


tiate themſelves with them, abandoned a religion 


to which they had no great attachment, for new 
opinions which were to procure them ſome ad- 
This ſacrifice was the leſs difficult for 


vantages. 
them, ' as the preachers of the Koran made no 


ſcruple of mixing ancient ER —_ 
thoſe they wiſhed to eſtabliſh, 2 
| | Tus | 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND. TRADE 


THESE Mohammedan Arabs, who were apoſtles 
and merchants at the ſame time, had already pro- 
pagated their religion' by purchaſing a great num- 
ber of ſlaves, to whom, after they had been cir- | 


cumciſed and inſtructed in their doctrine, they, 


gave their freedom; but i a certain pride pre- 


venited them-from mixing their blood with that of 
theſe freedmen, the latter have in proceſs of time 
become a diſtin& people, inhabiting the coaſt of 


the Indian peninſula from Goa to Madraſs. They 
underſtand neither .the Perſian, the Arabian, nor 


the Mooriſh, language, and confine themſelves to 


Conduct of 
of the Por- 
tugueſe on 
the Malabar 
coaſt, 


that of the countries in which they live. Their 
religion is a ſpecies of Mohammedaniſm extremely 
corrupted by Indian ſuperſtitions. On the coaſt 
of Coromandel, where they are -know'n' by the 
name of Coolies, they, are . brokers; ſecretaries, 
merchants and ſailors; and on the Malabar coaſt, 
where they are called Pooliahs, they exerciſe the 
ſame profeſſions, though with leſs credit; for 
their avaricious, falſe, and ſanguinary characters 
occaſion a general miſtruſt, + _ 
InDosTAN, which has ſince been almoſt entirely 
reduced by war under a foreign yoke, was, at the 
arrival of the Portugueſe, divided between the 
kings of Cambaya, Delhi, Biſnagar, Narzingua 
and Calicut, each of which reckoned ſeveral ſo- 
vereigns, more or leſs powerful, among their tri- 
butaries. The laſt of theſe monarchs, who is 
better know'n by the name of Zamorin, which 
anſwers to that of emperor, than by the name of 
his capital city, poſſeſſed the moſt maritime ſtates, 
and his empire extended over all the Malabar. 
: f . 'T HERE 
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Tuxaz is an ancient tradition, that when the B O 10 * 
Arabs began to eſtabliſh themſelves in India in IA 
the eighth century, the king of Malabar was ſo. 


highly pleaſed with their religion, that he not 
only embraced the Mohammedan faith, but alſo 


reſolved to end his days at Mecca. Calicut, the 


place where he embarked, attracted ſo much the 


notice and reſpect of the Moors, that they inſen- 


ſibly acquired the habit of carrying their ſhips 


there, This port, however inconvenient and 


dangerous it was, became, from the mere effect of 
this ſuperſtition, the richeſt ſtaple of theſe countries. 


Precious ſtones, pearls, amber, ivory, china-ware, 
gold and ſilver, ſilks and cottons, indigo, ſugar, 
ſpices, valuable woods, perfumes, beautiful var- 
niſhes, and whatever adds to the luxuries of life, 


were brought there from all parts of the Eaſt, 


Some of theſe rich commodities came by ſea; but 


as navigation was neither ſo ſafe, nor purſued with | 


ſo much ſpirit as it hath been fince, a great part 
of them was conveyed by Ty on "oy backs or 
oxen and elephants. _ 

aua, informed of theſe na at Me- 


thence to conduct him to that port in which cam- 
merce was the moſt flouriſhing. Here he fortu- 
nately met with a Moor of Tunis, who undet- 
ſtood the Portugueſe language, and who having 
been an aſtoniſhed witneſs of the exploits of theſe 
people on the coaſt of. Barbary, had conceived an 
attachment for them, which roſe ſuperior to his 
prejudices. - This predilection engaged the Moor 


_ 


linda, where he touched, took an able pilot from 


to exert himſelf to the utmoſt of his power in the 
8 | ſervice _ 


- 
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| much N to ſuperſtition as to avarice, flat- 
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ſervice of theſe people, who placed an implicit 
confidence in him. He. procured Gama an au- 
dience of the Zamorin, who propoſed an alliance, 


and a treaty of commerce with the king his maſter, 
This was upon the point of being concluded, 


when the Muſſulmen found means to excite ſuſpi- 
cions againſt a rival power, whoſe courage, acti. 


vity and knowlege they dreaded. The reports 


they made to him of the ambition and reſtleſ; 


ſpirit of the Portugueſe, made ſuch an impreſſion 


on the mind of the prince, that he reſolved to 


75 deſtroy thoſe adventurers to whom he had Juſt be- 
fore given ſo favourable a reception, 


| Gama, apprized of this change by his faithful 
guide, ſent his brother back to the fleet, with the 


following inſtructions: If you ſhould bear that I 
am tbroto x into priſon, or put to death, I forbid you, 
as your commander, either to come to my affiftance, or 


avenge my death ; ſet ſail immediately, and inform the | 


king of the particulars of our voyage. 


ForTuUNATELY the Portugueſe were not re- 
duced to theſe extremities, The Zamorin, how- 
ever deſirous, did not dare to carry his deſign into 
execution; and the admiral was allowed to return 


to his fleet. After making ſome well- timed re- 


priſals, which procured a reſtitution of the mer- 


chandiſe and of the hoſtages he had left in Cali- 


cut, he ſailed for Europe. 

Ix is impoſſible to deſeribe the joy that pre- 
vailed at Liſbon on his return. The inhabitants 
beheld themſelves on the point of eſtabliſhing the 
richeſt commerce in the 'world, and being as 


tered 
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ered themſelves at the ſame time that they ſhould 
propagate their religion, either 'by perſuaſion, or 
by the force of arms. The popes, who omitted 
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no opportunity of confirming their opinion f 
their ſupreme authority upon earth, gave the 
portugueſe all the coaſts they ſhould diſcover in 


the Eaſt, and inſpired this little ſtate with al the 
folly of conqueſt. 


NUMBERS were eager to embark. « on 1 the 


"new fleet that was fitted out for the expedition to 


India. Thirteen veſſels that ſailed from the Ta- 


gus, under the command of Alvares Cabral, ar- 


rived at Calicut, and reſtored ſome of the Zamo- 


rin's ſubjects, whom Gama had carried away with 


him, Theſe Indians ſpoke in the moſt favourable 
terms of the treatment they had received; but it 
was a long time before the, Zamorin was recon- 


ciled to the Portugueſe ; the Mooriſh party pre- 


vailed, and the people of Calicut, ſeduced by 
their 1 intrigues, maſſacred fifty of the adventurers. 


Cabral, in revenge, burnt all the Arabian veſſels 


in the harbour, cannonaded the town, 'and then 
| failed firſt to Cochin, and afterwards to Cananor, 

Tus kings of both theſe towns gave him ſpices, 
offered him gold and ſilver, and propoſed an alli- 


— 


ance with him againſt the Zamorin, to whom they 


were tributaries. The kings of Onor, Culan, and 
ſeveral other princes made the ſame overtures; 
flattering themſelves that they ſhould all be re- 


lieved from the tribute they paid to the Zamorin, 


that they ſhould extend the frontiers of their do- 
- minions, and ſee their harbours crowded with the 
{poils of Aſia, This general infatuation procured 
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* 00 K to the Portugueſe ſo great an aſcendant over the 
—— whole country of Malabar, that . wherever they 


appeared they' gave the law. No ſovereign was 
ſuffered to enter into an alliance with them, un- 
leſs he would acknowlege himſelf dependent on 
the court of Liſbon, give leave that a' citadel 
ſhould be built in his capital, and ſell his mer- 
chandiſe at the price fixed by the buyer. The 


foreign rherchant' was obliged to wait till the 


Portugueſe had completed their lading; and no 
perſon was ſuffered to navigate theſe ſeas without 
producing paſſports from them. The wars in 
which they were unavoidably engaged, gave little 
interruption to their trade; with a ſmall number 
of men they defeated numerous armies; their 
enemies met with them every where, and always 
fled before them; and, in a ſhort time, the ſhips 
of the Moors, of the Zamorin and his dependants, 
no longer dared to make their appearance. 

Taz Portugueſe, thus become the conquerors 


of the Eaſt, were perpetually ſending rich 


cargoes to their own country, which reſounded 
with the fame of their exploits. * The port of 


Liſbon gradually became the reſort of all the 
traders in Europe, and the grand mart of Indian 


commodities; for the Portugueſe, who brought 
them immediately from India, fold them ata 
lower rate than the merehants of other nations. 
To ſecure and extend theſe adyantages, it be- 
came neceſſary to call in the aid of reflection to 


correct and ſtrengthen what had hitherto been 
the offspring of chance, of a ſingular intrepidity, 


and a happy concurrence. of circumſtances, It 
„ 1 85 was 
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was neceſſary to eſtabliſn a ſyſtem of power and 
commerce, which, at the ſame time that it was 
extenſive enough to take in all objects, ſhould be 
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ſo well connected, that all the parts of the grand 


edifice intended to be raiſed, ſhould mutually 
ſtrengthen each other, Notwithſtanding the in- 


formation the-court of Liſbon had received from 
the accounts tranſmitted from India, and the 
teſtimony of thoſe who had hitherto been intruſted 


with the management of it's - intereſts in that 


quarter; it wiſely repoſed all it's confidence in 


Alphonſo Albuquerque, the moſt diſcerning of 
all the Portugueſe who had viſited Aſia. 
Taz new viceroy acquitted himſelf beyond e ex- 
peſtations he found it neceſſary that Portugal 
ſhould have a ſettlement which might eaſily be 
defended, where there was a good harbour and a 
wholeſome air, and where the Portugueſe might 


refreſh themſelves, after the fatigues of their paſ- 


ſage from Europe. With this view he caſt his 
eyes upon Goa, which he foreſaw would be an im- 
portant acquiſition to Liſbon, = 

Goa, which riſes in the-form of an 3 
tre, is ſituated near the middle of the coaſt of 
Malabar, upon an iſland ſeparated from the con- 


tinent by the two branches of a river, which 
iſſunng fram the Balagate mountains, falls into the 


ſea at the diſtance of three leagues from the city, 
after having formed under it's walls one of the 
fineſt harbours in the world. Numerous canfls 
formed entirely by the hand of nature, thick 
woods with very good roads chrough them, mea- 
dows enameled with an infinite variety of flowers, 

| villas 
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cumference. of which may be about ten leagues; 
and the land exhibits an agreeable variety of 
—_— and riſing grounds. Before the entrance 

the road, we obſerve the two peninſulas of 


Salſette and Barda, which ſerve the double pur- 
poſes of defence and ſhelter to the city. They. 


are guarded by forts lined with artillery, where all 
ſhips are obliged to ſtop before e come to an 


: anchor 1 in the harbour. 


Goa, though not ſo e e thet-time 


8 as it has been ſince, was looked upon as the moſt 


advantageous poſt in India. It belonged to the 
king of the Decan; but Idalcan, who was intruſt- 
at widh the government of ir, had affumed an 


dependency, and endeavoured to extend his 


power in Malabar. © While this uſurper was pur- 
ſuing his ſchemes on the continent, Albuquerque 


appeared before the gates of Goa, took the city 


by ſtorm, and acquired this valuable — 


with very little loſs. 


IpaLcan, informed of this loſs be had ſuſtained, 


did not heſitate a moment what meaſures he 


fhould take. In conjunction even with the In- 
dians, his enemies, who were almoſt as much in- 
tereſted in this matter as himſelf, he marched to- 
wards the capital, with a degree of expedition 


never before know'n in that country. The Por- 


tugueſe having no firm footing there, and finding 
themſelves unable to preſerve their conqueſt, re- 
treated to their ſhips which kept their ſtation in 


5 the n and ſent to Cochin for a reinforce- 


ment. 
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ment. While they were waiting for it, heir » @ on 


proviſions failed. Idalcan offered them a ſupply, 
giving them to underſtand, That be choſe to con- 
quer by army, and not by famine.” Tt was cuſtomary 


ar that time, in the Indian wars, for the armies | 


to ſuffer proviſions to be carried to their enemies. 
Albuquerque rejected the offer made him, with 
this reply, That he would receive no proſents ſrom 
Hdalcan till they were friends. The rang: he 
hourly expected never arriv er. 

Tuis diſappointment determined him to retreat, 
and to poſtpone the execution of his darling pro- 
ject to a more favourable opportunity, which pre- 


ſented itſelf a few months after. Idalcan being 


obliged to take the field again to preſerve his do- 
minions from abſolute deſtruction, Albuquerque 
made a ſudden attack upon Goa, which he carried 
by ſtorm, and fortified himſelf in the place. As 
the harbour of Calicut was good for nothing, and 


ceaſed to be frequented by the Arabian veſſels, al! 
it's trade and riches were transferred to this city, 


which became the metropolis of _ _ eee 
ſettlements in India. 0 


Tux natives of the country were too o weak, too 


diſpirited, and too much at variance, to put a ſtop. 


to the ſucceſs - of this enterpriſing nation. No- 
, thing remained to be done but to guard againſt 
the Egypitgns: nor was the leaſt ee either 
omitted or neglected. 2 0 

Ecvyer, which is conſt ered: as kb parent of all 
hiſtorical antiquities, the ſource of policy, and the 
nurſery of arts and ſciences, after having remained 


for ages in a ſtate of ſeparation from the. reft of - goes 


the 


- 


Manner in 


which the 
Europeans 
carried on 
trade with ' 
India before 
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» 98 K the world, who were held in contempt by this 
— wiſe country, underſtood and practiſed naviga- 


/ 


» . 


Fo 
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tion. The inhabitants had long neglected the 
Mediterranean, where they did not certainly ex- 
pect any great advantages and directed their 
courſe towards the Indian ocean, ien was the 
true channel of wealth. _ 

- STRUCK with the ſituation of this country be- 
tween two ſeas, one of which opens the road to 
the Eaſt, and the other to the Weſt, Alexander 
formed the deſign of fixing the ſeat of his empire 
in Egypt, and of making i it the center of trade to 
the whole world. This prince, who, had more 
diſcernment than any other conqueror, ſaw that if 
it were poſſible to form an union between his pre- 


ſent and future acquiſitions, he muſt make choice 


of a country which nature ſeems to have placed, 


as it were, in contact with Africa and Aſia to 
connect them with Europe. The premature death 
of the greateſt commander that hiſtory and fable 
have held up to the admiration of mankind, 
would for ever have annihilated theſe vaſt pro- 
jects, had they not been in part purſued by 
Ptolemy, one of his lieutenants; who, upon the 
diviſion of the moſt magnificent ſpoil ever know'n, 


| claimed Egypt for his ſhare, 


In the reign of this new ſovereign Sl his im- 


. mediate ſucceſſors, commerce made prodigious 
improvements. Alexandria was the mart of the 


merchandiſe that'came from India, and the port 
of Berenice on the Red Sea, was put into a ſtate 
fit to receive them. In order to facilitate the 


communication between the two cities, a canal 


a was 
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of the Nile, and diſcharged itſelf into the Ara 


bian Gulph. By the ſkilful management of ſeve- 
ral ſtreams, , and by, a. great number of ſluices 
conſtructed 'with ingenuity, the canal was ex- 


tended to the length of fifty leagues it's breadth | 


was five and twenty. toiſes, and it's depth was 
made ſufficient for the ſhips it was intended to 
bear. This magnificent work, for ſome philoſo- 
phical reaſons; the detail of which would take up 
too much of our time, was not attended with thoſe 


advantages that were expected from it; ſo ne it 


fell to ruin imperceptibly. 
Tu Government attempted, by id every pollible 
means, to ſupply the want of it. In the midſt of 


thoſe barren and parched- up deſarts through 5 


which it was neceſſary to paſs, different inns were 
eſtabliſhed, and repoſitories of. water formed, 


where the travellers with their caravans refreſhed | 


themſelves and their camels. 


A w&ITER, who has entered deeply into this | 
ſubjeck, and whoſe accounts we follow, tells us, 


that ſome of the numerous veſſels that were built 
in conſequence "of theſe connections, traded only 


in the gulph with the Arabians and Abyſſinians. 
Among thoſe which ventured out into the main 


ocean, ſome ſailed ſouthward to the right along 


the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, as far as the iſland 


of Madagaſcar; while others, ſteering to the left 
towards the Perſian gulph, went even as far as 
the Euphrates, to trade with the people on it's 


banks, particularly wich the Greeks, whom Alex- 


ander had brought UNE. with him in his expedi- 
tions, 


was digged, which iſfued from one of the branches 5 1 K 
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2 2 K tions. Others, grow'n ſtill more enterpriſing from 
A cdhke hopes of gain, penetrated as far as the mouths 
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of the Indus, traverſed the coaſt of Malabar, and 
touched at the iſland of Cxylon, know'n to the 
ancients by the name of Taprobane. A very 
ſmall number paſſed through, the Coromandel to 
go up the river Ganges, as far as Polybotra, a 
town the moſt celebrated in India on account of 
it's riches. Thus induſtry proceeded by gradual 
' advances, from one river- or coaſt to another, to 
appropriate the productions of thoſe countries 
that abound moſt in fruits, flowers, perfumes, 
precious ſtones, and all the + delicacies of volup- 
tuous luxury. 2 

Tun boats made uſe os in chat upodirions 
were long and flat, not unlike thoſe that are ſeen 
upon the Nile. Before the invention of the com- 
paſs, in conſequence of which larger veſſels, car- 
rying more fail, were fitted out for the, main 
ocean; it was neceſſary to row cloſe to the ſhore, 
and to follow the windings of the coaſt from one 
point. of land to another. The ſides of the ſhips 
were alſo made leſs, in order to weaken the power 
of the wind over them; and the ſhips were more 
- ſhallow, leſt they ſhould ftrike againſt rocks, 
ſands, or ſhallows. Thus a voyage, not fo long 
by one-third as thoſe which are now performed 
in leſs than fix months, ſometimes laſted five years 
or more. The deficiency of the ſhips in ſize, 
was then ſupplied by numbers; and the diſad- 
vantages of flow failing were compenſated by the 
frequent fleets that were fitted our. 
JJ F 
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Tus Egyptians exported to India the ſame ar: » o OK 
ticles that have been carried there ever ſince, to —— 


wit, woollen manufactures, iron, lead, copper, 
ſome ſmall pieces of workmanſhip. in glaſs and 


filver, . in exchange for ivory, ebony, tortoiſe- | 


ſhell, white and printed linens, ſilks, pearls, pre- 
cious ſtones, cinnamon, ſpices, and: particularly 
frankincenſe; which was a perfume. the moſt in 
eſteem, from it's being uſed in divine worſhip,” 


and contributing to the gratification of. princes, 


It ſold at ſo high a price, that the merchants adul- 
terated under pretence of improving it. So ap- 
prehenſive is avarice of being defrauded by po- 
verty, that the workmen who were employed in 
making it were naked; having only a girdle about 
their loins, the ends of which were fealed 8 8 0 
proprietor of the manufacture. 

ALL the ſeafaring and trading nations in che 
Mediterranean reſorted to the potts of Egypt to 
purchaſe the productions of India. When Car- 


thage and Corinth became the victims of the vices 
introduced by their opulence, the Egyptians were 


themſelves obliged to export the riches with which 


theſe'cities formerly loaded their own veſſels. As 
their maritime power increaſed, they extended 


their navigation as far as Cadiz. They could 
ſcarcely ſupply the demands of Rome, the luxury 
of which kept pace with it's conqueſts ; at the 
fame time that the Egyptians themſelves were 
arrived at ſuch a pitch of extravagance, that the 
accounts given of it have the air of romance. 
Cleopatra, with whom their empire and hiſtory 
expired, was as profuſe as ſhe was libidinous. 
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9 * But notwithſtanding theſe incredible expences, 
w—— the advantages they derived from the Indian trade 
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were fo great, that after they were ſubdued and 
plundered, lands, proviſions, and merchandiſe, 
| bore double the price at Rome. If Pliny may 
be credited, the conqueror, by reinſtating the 
conquered in this ſource of opulence, which was 
calculated rather to flatter their vanity than to 
aggrandiſe their power, gained twenty thouſand 
per cent., Though it be evident that this calcu- 
lation is exaggerated, we may from thence form 
a conjecture of the profits that muſt have been 
gained in thoſe diſtant ages, when the Indians 
were not fo well i with their own in- 
tereſt. 

[icing he" Node had: virtue AY to 
preſerve the power acquired by their anceſtors, 
Egypt contributed greatly to ſupport the dignity 


of the empire by the riches it poured into it from 


India. But the fulneſs of luxury, like the corpu- 
lency of the body, is a ſymptom of approaching 
decay. This vaſt empire ſunk under it's own 
weight, and, like levers of wood 'or metal, whoſe 
exceſſive length contributes to their weakneſs, 
it broke, and was divided into two immenſe 
parts. oo 1 BR (6 

EcypT was annexed to the eaſtern empire, 


which laſted longer than the weſtern; becauſe it 


was not attacked ſo early, or with ſo much vi- 
gour. If riches could have ſupplied the place of 
courage, it's ſituation and reſources would even 
have made it invincible. But the inhabitants of 


this * had * except ſtratagem to op- 
Poſe 


5 


ſe 
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poſe againſt an enemy, who, to the enthuſſaſin ® 9 KE 


of a new religion, joined all the ſtrength of an 


uncivilized people. A torrent, the ſwell of which 


was thus increaſing from the ravages.it made, was 


not to be ſtopped by ſo flight a barrier. In the 
ſeventh century it ſwept 'away ſeveral provinces, 
and Egypt among the reſt; which, after having 
been one of the principal empires of antiquity, 
and the model-of all modern monarchies, was at 
length deſtined to ſink into that ſtate of languor 
and | oblivion, in which it remains to this day. 

Taz Greeks comforted themſelves. under this 
misfortune, on finding that the wars of the Sara- 


cens had diverted the ſtream of the Indian com- 


merce from Alexandria to Conſtantinople, by two 
channels already well know'n. One of theſe was 
the Euxine or Black Sea, where it was uſual to 
embark to go up the Phaſis; at firſt upon large 
veſſels, and afterwards upon ſmaller ones, which 


failed as far as Serapanna z from whence, in four 


or five days, the merchants conveyed their com- 
modities by land-carriage to the river Cyrus, 
which falls into the Caſpian ſea. Having croſſed 
this tempeſtuous ocean, they arrived at the mouth 
of the Oxus, which extended almoſt as far as the 
ſource of the Indus, and from whence they re- 
turned the ſame way, laden with the treaſures of 
Aſia, Such was one of the means of communi- 
cation between this continent, always naturally 
rich, and that of Europe, which was then n 
and ravaged by it's own inhabitants. = 

Tux other channel of communication was more 
ſimple. The Indian veſſels, failing from different 

Vol. I. 1 | _ coaſts, 
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BOOK coaſts, paſſed the Perſian gulph, and depoſited 
— their cargoes on the banks of the Euphrates, from 
whence they were carried in a day or two to Pal. 
myta, and were ſent off to the coaſts of Syria, 
from that city; which undoubtedly owed it's 
origin to the idea of it's ſerving for that kind of 
ſtaple, eſtabliſhed in one of thoſe very uncommon 
parts of Arabia, where trees, water, and a ſoil 
fuſceptible of cultivation, are to be found. This 
city, though ſituated between the two great em- 
pires, of the Romans and Parthians, was ſtill for a 
long time allowed to remain neuter, ' It was at 
length ſubdued by Trajan, who did not withdraw 
any of it's riches from it. It was even during the 
courſe of the hundred and fifty years of it's being 

| a Roman colony, that thoſe temples, porticos and 
Palaces, were raiſed within it's walls, after the 
model of the Greek architecture; and the ruins 
of which, ſo accurately delineated, have lately 
excited ſo much of our admiration and aſtoniſh- 
ment. The proſperities of this celebrated city 
became fatal to it, fince they determined the 
queen to attempt to throw off an allegiance which 
was not oppreſſive: it was utterly ruined by 
Aurelian. This emperor, it is true, afterwards 
permitted a few citizens, who had ſurvived the 
calamities of their country, to reſtore it, and to live 
there: but it is a mort eaſy matter to deſtroy than 
to rebuild. This ſeat of commerce, of arts, and 
.of the grandeur of Zenobia, became gradually 
an obſcure place, a fortreſs of little conſequence, 
and at length a miſerable village, conſiſting of 


thirty or forty __ built in the + ha cir- 
| cuit 


nce, 
g of 
cir- 
cuit 
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evit of a public edifice formerly of great TY B 0. 1 
3 


ficence. 
PaLlMYRA being dae the caravans, after 


ſome fluctuations, conſtantly took the road of | 


Aleppo: which, by means of the harbour of 
Alexandretta, turned the current of wealth to Con- 
ſtantinople, that was at length become the ge» 
neral mart of all the productions of India. 

Tuts ſingle advantage might have retarded the 
fall of the empire, and, perhaps, have reſtored it 
to it's antient grandeur : but that grandeur had 


been acquired by arms, by virtues, and by frugal 


manners; and it was now deſtitute of all thoſe 
means of maintaining it's proſperity. The Greeks, 
corrupted by the prodigious acceſſion of wealth, 
which an excluſive commerce poured in upon 


them almoſt without any efforts or activity of 


their own, abandoned themſelves to that indolent 
and effeminate way of life, which 1s infallibly 
brought on by luxury; they gave up their time 
to the frivolous pleaſures of the brilliant and vo- 
luptuous arts; and to futile, obſcure, and ſophiſ- 
tical diſquiſitions on matters of taſte and ſenti- 


ment, and even of religion and politics. They 


could ſuffer themſelves to be oppreſſed, but knew 
not how to aſſert their right to be properly go- 
verned; and alternately made their court to 


rants by the moſt abject adulation, or irritated 


them by a faint reſiſtance, - When the emperors 


had bought theſe people, they ſold them to all 
the monopolizers who aimed at enriching them- 
ſelves by the ruin of the ſtate. The government, ; 


ſtill more e corrupted than it's ſubjects, ſuffered it's 
. navy 
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l hey a decay, and placed i it's whole dependence 
33 on the treaties it entefed into with the ſtrangers, 
vhoſe ſhips frequented it's ports. The Italians 
had inſenſibly engroſſed the carrying trade, which 

the Greeks had for a long time kept in their own 
hands. This branch of buſineſs, which conſiſts 
more in activity than profit, was doubly uſeful to 
a trading nation, whoſe chief riches ariſe from 
maintaining their vigour. by labour. Indolence 
haſtened the deſtruction of Conſtantinople, which 
was preſſed and ſurrounded on all ſides by the 
conqueſts of the Turks. The Genoeſe-fell into 
the precipice which their perfidy and. avarice had 
digged for them. Mohammed the. ſecond drove 
them from Caffa, to which place they had, of 
late years, draw'n the n Foun of the Aſiatic 

trade. | | g | 

Taz Venetians did not wait for this event to 
give them an opportunity of reviving their con- 
nections with Egypt. They had experienced more 
indulgence than they expected from a govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed ſince the laſt cruſades, and near- 
ly reſembling that of Algiers. The Mammelucs, 
who at the time of theſe wars had taken poſſeſſion 
of a throne of which they had hitherto been the 
ſupport, were for the moſt. part ſlaves brought 
from Circaſſia in their infancy, and trained up 
edrly to a military life. The ſupreme authority 
was veſted in a chief, and a council compoſed of 
four-and-twenty principal , perſons. , This mili- 
tary corps, which eaſe would unayoidably have 
enervated, was recruited every year by a multi- 
tude of bold adventurers, who flocked from all 


| 
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parts, with a view of making their farrune. Theſe B 92 


greedy people were prevailed upon, by a ſum. of- 


money and promiſes, to conſent that their coun- 
try ſnould be made the mart of Indian merchan- 


diſe; and were thus bribed into a meaſure; Which 


the political intereſt of their ſtate would always 


have required them to adopt. The inhabitants 
of Piſa and Florence, of Catalonia and Genoa, 


received ſome benefit from this change; but it 


w-as of ſignal advantage to the Venetians, by + 
whoſe management it was effected. Affairs were 


in this ſituation when the Portugueſe made their 
appearance in India, 
Tris great event, and the conſequences that 


immediately followed it, occaſioned much uneaſi- 


neſs at Venice. This republic, . ſo celebrated for 
it's wiſdom, had lately been diſconcerted by a 
league which it cauld not oppoſe, and which it 
certainly had no reaſon to foreſee. Several princes 
of different intereſts who were rivals in power, 
and had pretenſions of an oppoſite nature, united, 


in defiance of all the rules of juſtice and ar 


to deſtroy a ſtate which had not given the leaſt 
umbrage to any of them; and even Lewis the 


XIIth, who of all theſe princes was the moſt 
intereſted in the preſervation of Venice, brought 
it to the brink of ruin by the victory of Aigna- 
delle. The quarrels which muſt neceſſarily ariſe 
among ſuch allies, joined to the prudence of the 


republic, ſaved it from this danger; which, though 
more imminent in appearance, was, in fact, not 


ſo great nor ſo immediate, as that it was now ex- 
13 | poſed 
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B 0 0 K poſed to by the diſcovery of a paſſage to India by 
— the Cape of Good Hope. 


Vznics ſoon perceived that her commerce, and 
conſequently her power, was on the point of be- 
ing transferred to the Portugueſe. Every expe- 
dient was tried that an able adminiſtration could 
ſuggeſt. Some of the ſkilful emiſſaries, which 


the ſtate took care to retain and employ dexter- 


ouſly in all places, perſuaded the Arabs ſettled in 
their country, and thoſe that were diſperſed over 


India, or the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, that as their 


intereſt was equally concerned with that of Ve- 
nice, they ought to unite with her againſt a na. 
tion, which had made it'ſelf miſtreſs 1 the « com- 


mon ſource of their riches. 


Tux rumour of this league reached thi Sultan 
of Egypt, whoſe attention was already awakened 
by the misfortunes he felt, as. well as thoſe he 
foreſaw, The cuſtoms, which conſtituted a prin- 
cipal branch of his revenue, and by which five 


per cent. was levied on the importation, and ten 


on the exportation of Indian goods, began to 
bring in lictle or nothing. The frequent bank- 
ruptcies, which .were the neceſſary conſequence 


of the embarraſſment of affairs, exaſperated men's 


minds againſt the government, which is always 
reſponſible to the people for the calamities they 
endure, The militia, which was ill paid, fear- 
ing that their ſubſiſtence would be till more 
precarious, raiſed mutinies, which are more to 
be dreaded in the decline of a ſtate, than in the 
time of it's th Eeypt was equally a 

| ſufferer 
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ſufferer by the trade which the Portugueſe them- 
ſelves carried on, as by the interruption which it's 
own commerce experienced Tram their acts of 
violence. . 

Taz Egytians might have extricated them- 
ſelves from theſe misfartunes by fitting out a fleet; 
but the Red Sea afforded no materials for this 
purpoſe, The Venetians removed this obſtacle 
by ſending wood, and other materials to Alex- 
andria, which were conveyed by the Nile to Cairo,. 
from whence they were carried 'by camels to Suez. 


In the year 1508, four large veſſels, one galleon, - 


two gallies, and three galliots, were diſpatched 


from this celebrated port to India. 

Tux Portugueſe, who foreſaw this confederacy, 
had the preceding year laid a ſcheme to-prevent 
it, by making themſelves maſters of the Red Sea: 
they were certain, that with this advantage they 
ſhould have nothing to fear from this connection, 
nor from the combined forces of Egypt and Ara- 
bia. With this view, they formed a plan to ſeize 


The Portu- 


gueſe make 
themſclves 
maſters of 


the Red Sea, 


upon the iſland of Socotora, which is ſituated at 


the diſtance of a hundred and eighty leagues from 
the ſtraits of Babelmandel, which are formed by 
Cape Guardateu on the African ſide, and by Cape 
Fartack on the fide of Arabia. 


ANnoTHER advantage was to ariſe to them from 


this conqueſt, that of being poſſeſſed of the molt 
perfect aloes that have ever been know'n. 

Tux plant which produces this juice and, gives 
it it's name, is furniſhed with a number of thick 
leaves, from the midſt of which there iſſues a very 
beautiful cluſter of red flowers. Theſe leaves are 

I 4 - gathered, 
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B 0 OK gathered, and the fluid they contain is extracted 
ty a ſlight degree of preſſure, This fluid being 


* 


cleanſed of it's groſſer particles, and inſpiſſated by 
the heat of the ſun, forms the ſuccotrine aloes, 
which is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other kinds, 
by it's yellow colour, it's brightneſs, it's tranſpa- * 
rency, it's powerful ſmell, m it's W and 
aromatic taſte. | 
TrisTav d'Acunna Liked enn Portugal with 
a conſiderable armament to attack this iſland. 
Upon his landing, he was oppoſed by Ibrahim, 
ſon of the king of the people of Fartack, who was 
ſovereign of part of Arabia and Socotora. This 
young prince was killed in the engagement; the 
Portugueſe beſieged the only town that was in 
the iſland, and es it by ſtorm, though it was 
defended to the laſt extremity by a garriſon ſupe- 
rior in number to their ſmall army. The ſoldiers 
that compoſed this garriſon reſolved not to ſurvive 
the ſon of their ſovereign, refuſed to capitulate, 


and were all, to the laſt man, put to the ſword. 


The intrepidity of d'Acunha's troops was not to 
be damped by theſe exertions of courage. 

Tuis ſucdeſsful enterpriſe was not attended with 
the advantages that was expected from it. It was 
found that the iſland was barren, that it had no 
port, and that the ſhips which came from the Red 
Sea never touched there, though they could not 
enter the gulph without taking an obſervation of 
it. Accordingly, the Egyptian fleet found a ſafe 
paſſage into the Indian ocean, where it joined that 
of Cambaya. Theſe united armaments were ſuc- 


ceſsful againſt the Portugueſe, who were con- 
ſiderably 
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ed kderably weakened by the great- nvnnbes of veſſels e | l 
ng they had lately diſpatched with merchandiſe to — 0 
by Europe. This triumph, however, did not laſt [HH 
es, jong; the conquered party were ſupplied with Milt 
ls, reinforcements, and regained their ſuperiority, Ie 
ba- which they ever after preſerved. The armaments, | | 
nd which continued to come from Egypt, were al- 5 WIN 
ways beaten and diſperſed by the ſmall Portugueſe | | 
th WY ſquadrons that cruized at the entrance > of the Win 
d, gulph. „„ 
n, As theſe ſkirmiſhes, however, kept up a con- 
a8 ins alarm, and occaſioned ſome expence, Al- 
1s buquerque thought-it incumbent on him to put 
he an end to them by the deſtruction of Suez: a pro- 
in ject which was thwarted by a variety of obſtacles. 
ag Tur Red Sea, which ſeparates Arabia from 
e- Upper Ethiopia and part of Egypt, is three hun- a 
rs „ dred and fifty leagues in length, and forty in | 
7e breadth. As there is no river falling into it of 
e, ſufficient force to counteract the influence of the 
J. tide, it is more affected by the motions of the 
0 great ocean, than any of the inland ſeas nearly in 
a the ſame latitude. It is not much expoſed to 
h tempeſts; the winds uſually blow from north and 
s pouch, and being periodical like the monſoons in 
0 India, invariably determine the ſeaſon of ſailing 
d into or out of this ſea. It may be divided into 
t three parts; the middle diviſion is clear and na- 
f vigable at all times, it's depth being from twenty- 
e Phe to ſixty fathoms. The other two diviſions, . | 
t which lie nearer the land, though they abound in 
ſhoals, are more frequented by the neighbouring 
- nations; who being obliged to keep cloſe to the 
| ſhore 
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B % K ſhore on account of the ſmallneſs of their veſſels, 

ever launch out into the principal channel, unleſs 

they expect a ſquall of wind. The difficulty, not 
to ſay impoſſibility, of landing in the harbours on 
this coaſt, makes the navigation dangerous for 
veſſels of large burthen, not to mention the great 
number of deſert iſlands they meet with in their 
paſſage, which are barren, and afford, no ſupply 
of freſh water. 

ALBUQUERQUE, e his abilities, 
experience, and reſolution, could not ſurmount ſo 
many difficulties. After entering a conſiderable 
way into the Red Sea, he was obliged to return 
with his fleet, which had ſuffered perpetual hard- 
ſhips, and been expoſed to the greateſt dangers. 
He was prompted, by a reſtleſs and cruel ſpirit of 
enterprize, to employ methods for the accompliſh- 
ment of his deſigns, which, though of a ſtill bolder 
caſt, he thought could not fail of ſucceſs. He 
endeavoured to perſuade the Emperor of Echio- 
pia, who ſolicited the protection of Portugal, to 
turn the courſe of the Nile ſo as to open a paſſage 

for him into the Red Sea. Egypt would then 
have become in a great meaſure uninhabitable, 
or at leaſt unfit for commerce. In the mean time 
he propoſed to tranſport into Arabia, by the gulph 
of Perſia, three or four hundred horſe, which he 
thought would be ſufficient to plunder Medina 
and Mecca, He imagined that by ſo bold an 
expedition, he ſhould ſtrike terror into the Mo- 
hammedans, and put a ſtop to that prodigious 
concourſe of pilgrims which was the chief ſupport 
of a trade he wiſhed totally to extirpate. 
OTHER 
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Ornxx enterprizes of a 100 hazardous nature, 
and attended with more immediate advantage, 
led him to poſtpone the ruin of a power, the in- 
fluence of which, as a rival, was the only circum- 
ſtance neceſſary to be guarded againſt at the pre- 
ſent juncture. The conqueſt of Egypt by the 
Turks, a few years after, made it requiſite to act 


with the greater precaution. Men of genius, 


whoſe minds were capable of purſuing the ſeries 
of events which had preceded and followed the 


diſcovery of the paſſage by the Cape of Good 


Hope, and of forming deep conjectures concern- 


ing the revolutions which this new track of navi- 


gation muſt neceſſarily prevent, could not help 
conſidering this remarkable tranſaction as the moſt 
important ra in the hiſtory of the world. 


Europe had but juſt begun to recover it's 
ſtrength, and to ſhake off the yoke of ſlavery, 
which had diſgraced it's inhabitants from the time 
of the Roman conqueſts down to- the inſtitution 
of the feudal laws. Innumerable tyrants, who 


kept multitudes in a ſtate of oppreſſion and ſlave- 


ry, had been ruined by the folly of the cruſades. 


To defray the expences of theſe romantic expedi- 


tions, they had been obliged to ſell their lands 
and caſtles, and for a pecuniary conſideration to 
allow their vaſſals Tome privileges, which at length 


. almoſt re-inſtated them in the order of human 


beings. From that time the right of property 


began to be introduced among individuals, and 
and gave them that kind of independence, with- 


out which, property itſelf is a mere illuſion. Thus 
the firſt dawnings of liberty in Europe were, how- 
8 ever 


gers 
' from which - 


the domi- 


Dan 


Europe has 
been pre- 
ſerved by 


nion of the 
Portugueſe 
over the Red 
Sea. 
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96:0 K ever unexpectedly, owen to the cruſades; and 
—— the rage of conqueſt for once contributed to the 


happineſs of mankind. 

Ir Vaſco dè Gama had not made his diſcoveries, 
the ſpirit of liberty would have been again extin- 
guiſhed, and probably without hopes of a revival. 
The Turks were upon the point of expelling thoſe 
ſavage nations, who, pouring from the extremi- 
ties of the globe, had driven out the Romans, to 
become like them, the ſcourges of human kind; 
and our barbarous inſtitutions would have been 
ſupplanted by oppreſſions ſtill more intolerable, 
This muſt inevitably have been the. caſe, if the 
ſavage conquerors of Egypt had not been repulſed 
by the Portugueſe in their ſeveral expeditions to 
India. Their poſſeſſion of the riches of Afia 
would have ſecured their claim to thoſe of Europe, 
As the trade of the whole world would have been 
in their hands, they muſt conſequently have had 
the greateſt maritime force that ever had been 
know'n. What oppoſition could our continent 


then have made to the progreſs of a people whoſe 


religion and policy equally inſpired them with: the 
idea of conquelt ? 
Diss sNTIOxNs were then aac in a for 


the recovery of it's liberties; Francę was contend- 


ing for the intereſts of it's ſovereigns; Germany 
for thoſe of it's religion; and Italy was employed 
in adjuſting the mutual claims of a tyrant and an 


impoſtor. Europe, overrun with fanatics and 


armies, reſembled a ſick perſon, who falling into 
a delirium, in the paroxyſm of madneſs opens his 
Veins. till he faints with loſs of blood and ſpirits. 
In 
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prepared to reſiſt the inroads of the Turks. 


As the calm, which ſucceeds the tempeſtuous 
ſeaſon of civil wars makes a nation formidable to 


it's neighbours ; ſo the factions which divide it as 


certainly expoſe it to ravage and oppreſſion. The 
depraved morals of the clergy would have been a 
further encouragement to the introduction of a 
new worſhip; and we ſhould have been con- 
demned to a ſtate of ſlavery without any hopes 
of relief. There is not one, indeed, among all 
the political and religious ſyſtems that oppreſs 
mankind, which allows ſo little ſcope to liberty as 
that of the Muſſulmen. Throughout almoſt all 
Europe, a religion foreign to government, and in- 


troduced without it's patronage ; rules of morality. 


diſperſed without order or preciſion | in obſcure 
writings, capable of an endleſs variety of inter- 
pretations; authority engroſſed by prieſts and 


princes, who are perpetually conteſting their right 
to rule over their fellow-creatures; political and 


civil inſtitutions daily formed in contradiction to 
the prevailing religion, which condemns ambi- 
tion and inequality of rank; a turbulent and 
enterpriſing adminiſtration, which, in order to 
tyrannize with a higher hand, is perpetually ſetting 
one part of the ſtate at yariance with the other ; 
all theſe principles of diſcord muſt neceſſarily 
keep the minds of men in conſtant agitation. Is 
it ſurpriſing that on the view of this tumultuous 
ſcene, nature alarmed ſhould riſe up in our hearts, 
and cry out, * Is man born free?“ 


Bur 


In this ſtate of weakneſs and anarchy, it was ill B * 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Bur when men once became ſlaves to a religion 


w—— which conſecrates tyranny by eſtabliſhing the 


The Portu- 
gueſe make 
themſelves 
maſters of 
the Perfian 


: gulph. 


their's. | 
Joſt it's liberty, had not the moſt ſuperſtitious, 
and, perhaps, the moſt enſlaved nation in Chriſten- 
dom checked the progreſs of the fanaticiſm of the 


throne upon the altar; which ſeems to check the 
ſallies of ambition by encouraging voluptuſneſs, 
and cheriſhes a ſpirit of indolence by forbidding 
the exerciſe of the underftanding : there is no rea- 
fon to hope for any conſiderable revolutions. Thus 


the Turks, who frequently ſtrangle their maſter, 


have never entertained a thought of changing 
their government. This is an idea beyond the 
reach of minds enervated and corrupted like 
The whole world would therefore have 


Mohammedans, and put a ſtop to the career of 
their victories, by depriving them of thoſe ſources 
of wealth which were-neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 
their enterprizes. Albuquerque went till fur- 
ther; not ſatisfied with having taken effectual 
meaſures to prevent any veſſel from paſſing from 
the Arabian ſea to the Indian ocean, he attempted 
to acquire the command of the Perſian gulph. 
Ar the mouth of the ſtrait of Mocandon, which 
leads into the Perſian gulph, ſtands the iſland of 
Gombroon. Tn the eleyenth century an Arabian 


conqueror built upon this barren rock the city of 


Ormus, which afterwards became the capital of 
an empire, comprehending a conſiderable part of 
Arabia on one ſide, and of Perſia on the other, 
Ormus had two good harbours, and was large 


and well fortified; it s riches and ſtrength were 
6 | | entirely 


/ 
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entirely owen to it's ſituation. It was the center 00 K 


on 
he of trade between Perſia and India; which was 
he very conſiderable, at a time when the Perſians 
ls, conveyed moſt of the merchandiſe brought from 
ng Afia to Europe, through the ports of Syria or 
a- Caffa. In the ſeaſons which permitted the fo- 
us reign merchants to come there, Ormus afforded 
er, a more ſplendid and agreeable ſcene than any city 
Ig in the Eaſt, Perſons from all parts of the globe 
he exchanged their commodities, and tranſacted their 
Ke buſineſs there, with an air of politeneſs and atten- 
ve tion which are ſeldom feen in other places of 
8, trade. 
n- Tnursk manners were introduced by the mer- 
ne chants belonging to the port, who engaged fo- 
of reigners to imitate their affability. Their addreſs, 
eg the regularity of their police, and the variety of : 
of entertainments which their city afforded, joined 
r to the intereſts of commerce, invited merchants 
al to make it a place of reſort. The ſtreets were 
n covered with mats, and in ſome places with car- 
d pets; and the linen awnings which were ſuſpended 
from the tops of the-houfes, prevented any incon- 
h venience from the heat of the ſun. Indian cabinets 
f ornamented with gilded vaſes, or china filled with 
T flowering ſhrubs, or aromatic plants, adorned 
f their apartments, Camels laden with water were 
f ſtationed in the public ſquares. Perſian wines, 
f perfumes, and all the delicacies of the table were 
A furniſhed in the greateſt abundance, and they had 
e the muſic of the Eaſt in it's higheſt perfection. 
e Ormus was crowded with beautiful women from 
/ all panes of , who were inſtructed from their 
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BOOK infancy in all the arts of varying and heightening 

3 de pleaſures of voluptuous love. In a word, 
univerſal opulence, an extenſive commerce, a re- 

- fined luxury, politeneſs in the men, and gallantry 

in the women, united all their attractions to make 

this city the ſeat of pleaſure. 

ALBUQUERQUE, on his arrival in India, began to 

ravage the coaſts, and to plunder the towns that 
belonged to the juriſdiction of Ormus: though 

theſe inroads, which ſhewed more of the robber 

than of the conqueror, were naturally repugnant 

to Albuquerque's character, he thought himſelf 

obliged to have recourſe to them, in order to in- 

. _ duce a power he was not in a condition to ſubdue 
144 | by force, to ſubmit voluntarily to the yoke he 
1 3 wanted to impoſe. As ſoon as he imagined the 
alarm was ſpread ſufficiently to favour his deſign, 
he appeared before the capital, and ſummoned 
the king to acknowlege himſelf tributary to Por- 
tugal, as he was to Perſia. This propoſal was re- 
ceived in the manner it deferved. A fleet com- 
poſed of ſhips from Ormus, Arabia, and Perſia, 
came to an engagement with Albuquerque's ſqua- 
dron, who with five veſſels deſtroyed the whole 
armament. The king, diſcouraged by his ill ſuc- 
. ceſs, conſented that the conqueror ſhould erect a 
| fort which might command the city and both 1 it's 

| harbour s. - 

| ALBUQUERQUE, who knew the importance of 
ſeizing the preſent conjuncture, carried on the 
work with the utmoſt expedition. He'laboured 
as hard as the meaneſt. of his followers; but this 


ſpirit of activity could not prevent the enemy 
from 
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'g from taking notice of the-ſmallneſs of his num- 3B 9.0K 11148 
d, bers. Atar, who, in conſequence of the revolu- wy T1080 
e- tions ſo frequent in the Eaſt, had been raiſed from 1 i 
ry the condition of a ſlave to that of a prime mini- {1108 
de ſter, was aſhamed of having ſacrificed the ſtate to 145 
a handful of adventurers. As his talent lay rather vn of 
to in the arts of policy than of, war, he determined I 
at to repair the ill conſequences of his timidity by I 
Jh ſtratagem. By the arts of inſinuation and bribery, 11 
er he ſucceeded To far in ſowing diſſentions among tt 
nt the Portugueſe, and prejudicing them againſt {if 
elf their leader, that they were frequently ready to Wi. 
n- take arms againſt each other. This animoſity, i q 
ue which increaſed every day, determined them to 14 
he reimbark at the inſtant they were informed that 44 
he a plot was concerted to maſſacre them. Albu- 
n, ' querquez whoſe ſpirit roſe ſuperior to oppoſition 
ed and diſcontent, reſolved to ſtarve the place, ani 
— deprive it of ſuccours by cutting off all commu- 
1 nication. It muſt certainly have fallen into his 
8 hands, had not three of his captains ſhamefully 
i, abandoned him, and gone off with their ſhips. 
RH To juſtify their deſertion, they were guilty of ſtill , | 
ole blacker perfidy, in accuſing their general of the : 
. moſt atrocious crimes. 2 
t 2 Tas treachery obliged Albuquerque to defer 
rs the execution of his deſign for ſome time, till he 
had all the natiohal troops at his command. As 
of ſoon as he was appointed viceroy, he appeared 
he before Ormus with ſo* ſtrong an armament, that 
od a debauched court and an effeminate people, find- 
be ing it in vain to make any reſiſtance, were obliged 
ny to ſubmir, The ſovereign of Perſia had the con- 
om Vol. IJ. Ml fidence 
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BOOK fidence to demand tribute of the conqueror. Al- 
— buquerque ordered ſome bullets, grenades, and 


ſabres to be produced to the envoy, telling him, 
that this was the kind of tribute paid by the king 


df Portugal. 


- 


The Portu- 
gueſe form a 
ſertiement 
at Ceylon, 


AFTts this expedition, the power of the Por- 
tugueſe was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in the Arabian 
and Perſian gulphs, and on the Malabar coaſt, 
that they began to think of extending their con- 
queſts into the eaſtern parts of Afia. 

Tur ifland of Ceylon, which is eighty leagues 
long, and thirty at it's greateſt breadth, firſt pre- 
ſented itſelf to Albuquerque, In the moſt remote 


ages of antiquity, it was well know'n by the name 


of Taprobane. We have no accounts tranſmitted 
to us of the revolutions it has undergone. All 
that hiſtory relates worthy of remark is, that the 
laws were formerly holden in ſuch reſpect there, 
that the monarch was under the ſame obligation 
of obſerving them as the meaneſt of his ſubjects. 
If he violated them, he was condemned to death; 
with this mark of diſtinction, however, that he 
did not ſuffer in an ignominious manner. He 
was denied all intercourſe, all the comforts and 


ſupports of life: and, in this kind of excommuni- 


cation miſerably ended his days. 


Ir the people knew their own prerogatives, 


this cuſtom, antiently obſerved in Ceylon, would 
ſtill ſubſiſt in all parts of the earth; but while the 
ſubject only is amenable to the laws, whatever 
title he may give himſelf, he will be no more 
than a ſlave. The law is nothing, unleſs it be a 


ſword, * „ upon the head of 


every 
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* every individual, and ſtriking off every thing that B * 
d riſes above the horizontal direction in which i 
p moves. The law has no authority, unleſs that 
= authority be extended over all without exception; 
ſor in the ſight of the law, as in the ſight of God, 
r- all men are equal. The puniſhment of an indi- 
an vidual avenges only the infraction of the law; 
t, the puniſhment of the ſovereign avenges the con- 
N- tempt of it. Who ſhall dare bid defiance to the 
law, if even the ſovereign cannot do it with im- 
es punity? The remembrance of ſo great a leſſon is 
e- perpetuated for ages, and excites a more ſalutary 
te dread than the death of a thouſand other crimi- 
ne nals, | | 4 
ed Wurx the Portugueſe landed in Ceylon they 
Il found it well peopled, and inhabited by two na- 
he tions, which differed from each other in their 
. manners, their government, and their religion. 
on The Bedas, who were ſettled in the northern parts 
ks. of the iſland, where the country was leſs fertile, | 
h; were diſtinguiſhed into tribes, which conſidered | 
he themſelves as ſo many families headed by a chief, | 
Te whoſe power was not abſolute. They went al- : 
nd moſt naked, and, upon the whole, their manners 
U- and government were the ſame with that of the 
Highlanders in Scotland. Theſe tribes, which 
es, unite for the common defence, have always brave- 
Id ly fought for their liberty, and have never invaded 
he that of their neighbours. Their religion is little 
yer know'n, and it is uncertain whether they have any 
ore any form of worſhip. They have little inter- 
e a courſe with ſtrangers; keep a watchful eye over 
of "K-45: thoſe 


ery 
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3 0 OK thoſe who travel through the diſtri they inhabit; 
Wy treat them well, and ſend them away as ſoon as 
| poſſible, This cautian is partly owen to the jeal- 
ouſy the Bedas entertain of their wives, which 
contributes to eſtrange them from all the world, 
They ſeem to have been the firſt inhabitants of 
the iſland. 7 EO ole Eu 
Tux fouthern part is poſſeſſed by a more nu- 
merous and powerful people, called Cinglaſſes. 
This nation is polite, in compariſon of the other. 
They wear elothes, and live under an arbitrary 
f government. They have a diſtinction of caſts, as 
| well as the Indians; but their religion is dif- 
ferent, They acknowlege one ſupreme, being, 
and in ſubordination to him divinities of the ſe- 
a cond and third order; all which have their prieſts, 
= Among the deities of the fecond order, particular 
honours are paid to Buddov, who deſcended upon 
earth to take upon himſelf the office of mediator 
between God and mankind, The prieſts of 
Buddouy are perſons of great conſequence in Cey- 
lon. They are never puniſhable by the prince, 
even for an attempt againſt his life. The Cin- 
glaſſes underſtand the art of war. They know 
how to take advantage of the natural ſecurity their 
mountains afford againſt the attacks of the Euro- 
peans, whom they have often defeated. Like all 
people who live in arbitrary ſtates, they are de- 
Weitful, lelfiſh, and full of compliment. They 
have two languages: one peculiar to the people, , 
the other to the learned. Wherever this cuſtom 
prevails, it furniſhes prieſts and princes with à 
further opportunity of impoſing upon mankind. 
| | Born 
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Born theſe nations enjoyed the benefits of the n 0 0 K 
fruits, the corn, and the paſture which abounded RE tp 


in the iſland. They had elephants without num- 
ber; precious ſtones, and the only kind of cinna- 
mon that was ever eſteemed. On the northern 
coaſt, and on the fiſhing coaſts which border upon 
it, was carried on the greateſt pearl fiſhery in the 
Eaſt, The harbours of Ceylon were the beſt in 
India, and it's fituation was ſuperior to all it's 


other advantages. 


Ir ſhould ſeem that it was the intereſt of the 
Portugueſe to have placed, all their ſtrength in 
this iſland. It lies in the center of the Faſt; and 
is the paſſage that leads to the richeſt countries. 
It might have been well peopled and fortified with 
a ſmall number men, and at a very little expence. 
The numerous ſquadrons that might have been 
ſent out from every port in the iſland would have 
kept all Aſia in awe; and the ſhips that might 
have cruized in thoſe latitudes, would eaſily have 
intercepted the trade of other nations. 


Taz viceroy overlooked theſe advantages. He 


_ alſo neglected the coaſt of Coromandel, though 
richer than that of Malabar. The merchandiſe of 


the latter was of an inferior quality: it produced 
plenty of proviſions, a ſmall quantity of bad cin- 
namon, ſome pepper and cardamom, a kind of 
ſpice much uſed by the eaſtern people. The 
coaſt of Coromandel furniſhed the fineſt cottons 
in the world, It's inhabitants, who for the moſt. 
part were natives of the country, and had leſs in- 
tercourſe with the Arabians and other nations, 
were the moſt humane and induſtrious of all the 

| K 3 people 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
To this'we may add, that 


3 the paſſage along the coaſt of Coromandel towards 


The Portu- 
gueſe con- 
quer Ma- 
lacca, 


* 


to protect the colonies. 
that when the Portugueſe had made themſelves 


the north, leads to the mines of Golconda: and, 
moreover, this coaſt is admirably ſituated for the 
trade of Bengal and other countries. | 
Norwrrhsraxbixo this, Albuquerque made 
no ſettlement there. The ſettlements of St. Tho- 
mas and Negapatan were not formed till after- 
wards. He knew that this coaſt was deſtitute of 
harbours, and inacceſſible at certain periods of the 
year, when it would be impoſſible for the fleets 
In a word, he thought 


maſters of Ceylon, a conqueſt begun by his pre- 


deceſſor d'Almeyda, and afterwards completed, 


they might command the trade of Coromandel, if 
they got poſſeſſion of Malacca, He therefore de- 


.termined to make the attempt. 


Tae country, of which Malacca is the capital 
city, is a narrow tract of land, about a hundred 
leagues in length. It joins to the continent to- 
wards the northen coaſt, where it borders on the 
ſtate of Siam, or, more properly, the kingdom of 
Johor, which has been ſeparated from it. The 
reſt is ſurrounded by the ſea, and divided from 
the iſland of Sumatra by a en which is called 
the ſtraits of Malacca, 

NaruszE had amply provided for the 8 


of the Malays, by placing them in a mild, healthy 


climate, where refreſhing gales and cooling ſtreams 
aliay the fervour of the torrid zone; where the 
foil pours forth an abundance of delicious fruits 


to ſatisfy the wants of a ſavage life; and where it 
- 


f 
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is capable of anſwering, by cultivation, all the 3 © * 


reciting demands of ſociety ; where the trees — 


wear an eternal verdure, and the flowers bloom in 
a perpetual ſucceſſion; where the moſt delicate 
and fragrant odours breathing from aromatic 
plants, perfume the air, and infuſe a ſpirit of yo- 
luptuous delight into all living beings. 


Bur while nature has done every thing in fa- 


vour of the Malays, ſociety has done them every 


poſſible injury. Such has been the influence of 


a tyrannical government, that the inhabitants of 
the happieſt country in the univerſe have become 
remarkable for the ferocity of their manners. The 
feudal ſyſtem, firſt planted among the rocks and 
woods of the North, had extended itſelf even to 


the foreſts and mild regions of the equator, where 


every thing conſpires to promote the enjoyment 
of a long life of tranquillity, which can only be 
ſhortened by a too frequent and exceſſive indul- 
gence in pleaſures, This enſlaved nation is under 


the dominion of an arbitrary prince, or rather of 
twenty tyrants, his repreſentatives. Thus the 


deſpotiſm of a ſultan ſeems to extend it's oppreſ- 
five influence to multitudes, by being divided 
among a number of powerful vaſſals. 

Taxis turbulent and oppreſlive ſcene gave riſe 
to an univerſal ſavageneſs of manners. In vain 
did heaven and earth ſhower their bleſſings upon 
Malacca; theſe bleſſings only ſerved to make it's 
inhabitants ungrateful and unhappy. The maſters 
let out their e or rather thoſe of their de- 
pendents, for hire, to the beſt bidder, regardleſs 
of the loſs that agriculture would ſuſtain for want 
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OBEY * hands. They preferred a wandering and ad- 
life, either by ſea or land, to induſtry. 
This people had conquered a large Archipelago, 
well know'n in the Eaſt by the name of the Ma- 
layan Iſlands. : The numerous colonies that were 
tranſplanted thither, carried with them their laws, 
their manners, their cuſtoms, and, what is ſome- 
thing remarkable, the ſofteſt language in all Aſa, 
Tus ſituation of Malacca had, however, made 
it the moſt conſiderable market in India; it's har- 
bour was conſtantly crowded with veſſels either 
from Japan, China, the Philippine and Molucca 
iſlands, and the adjacent part of the eaſtern coaſt ; 
or from Bengal, Coromandel, Malabar, Perſia, 
Arabia, and Africa, Theſe merchants carried on 
a ſafe trade among themſelves, or with the inha- 
bitants: the paſſion of the Malays for plunder had 
at length given way to advantages of a more cer- 
rain nature than the precarious and doubtful ſuc- 
ceſs of piratical expeditions. | 
Taz Portugueſe were deſirous of having a ſhare 
in the general commerce of Aſia, At firſt they 
appeared at Malacca in the character of mer- 
chants; but their uſurpations in India had ren- 
dered their deſigns ſo much ſuſpected, and the 
animoſity of the Arabians had circulated reports 
ſo much to their diſadvantage, that meaſures were 
taken to deſtroy them. They fell into the ſnares 
that were laid for them; ſeveral of them were 
maſſacred, and others throw'n into priſon. Thoſe 
who eſcaped got back to their ſhips, and retreated 
to the Malabar coaſt. 
8 Touch 
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THovon Albuquerque did not intend to wait 3 0.0 K 


for a rupture to afford him a pretence of ſeizing 
upon Malacca, he was not diſpleaſed at this in- 
cident, ſince it gave his enterprize an appearance 
of juſtice that might leſſen the odium which ſuch 
a ſtep muſt naturally have draw'n upon the Portu- 
gueſe name. As an impreſſion ſo favourable ta 
his views might have been weakened by delay, 
he did not heſitate a moment to take his revenge. 


The enemy expected a ſudden blow; and accord- 


ingly, when he appeared before the place, in the 
beginning of the year 1515, he found every thing 
in readineſs to receive him, 

Bur formidable as theſe preparations appeared, 
there was a ſtill greater obſtacle, which for ſome 
days damped the valour of the Chriſtian general; 
his friend Araũjo had been taken priſoner in the 
frſt expedition, and the enemy threatened to put 
him to death the moment the ſiege ſhould begin. 
Albuquerque, who did not want ſenſibility, 


pauſed at the proſpect of his friend's danger, when 

he received the following billet : Think of nothing 
bat the glory and advantage of Portugal; if I cannot 
contribute towards your victory, at leaſt let me not be” 


the means of preventing it. The place was attack- 


ed and carried after ſeveral doubtful, bloody, 
and obſtinate engagements. They found in it 


immenſe treaſure, vaſt magazines, and whatever 
could contribute to the elegances and pleaſures of 
life; and a fort was erected there to ſecure the 

conqueſt, | 
As the Portugueſe contented themſelves mich 
the poſſeſſion of the city, the inhabitants, who 
Pfrofeſſed 
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BO o K profeſſed a kind of corrupt Mohammediſm, ang 
— were unwilling to ſubmit to their new maſters, 


either retired into the inland parts, or diſperſed 
themſelves along the coaſt. Having loſt the 
fpirit of commerce, they relapſed into all the 
exceſſes of their violent character. Theſe people 
never go without a poinard, which they call crid. 
The invention of this murderous weapon ſeems to 
have exhauſted all the powers of their ſanguinary . 
genius. Nothing is more to be dreaded than ſuch 
men armed with ſuch an inſtrument. When they 
get on board a veſſel, they ſtab all the crew at the 
time when no harm is ſuſpected. Since their 


treachery has been know'n, all the Europeans 


take care never to employ a Malayan ſailor; but 
theſe barbarians, who always made it a rule to 
attack the weaker party, have now changed this 
antient cuſtom, and, animated by an unaccount- 


able reſolution to kill or be killed, come in boats 


with thirty men to board our veſſels, and ſome- 


7 X 2 ( = . „ o 
times ſucceed in carrying them off: if they are 


repulſed, they have the ſatisfaction, at leaſt, of 
having imbrued their hands i in blood. 
PzoPLE who derive from nature ſuch inflexible 


' bravery, may be exterminated, but cannot be 


ſubdued by force. They are only to. be civilized 
by humane treatment, by the allurements of riches 
or liberty, by the influence of virtue and mode- 
ration, and by a mild government. They muſt 
be reſtored to their rights, or left to themſelves, 


before we can hope to eſtabliſh any intercourſe 


with them. To attempt to reduce them by con- 
quel 
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queſt, is, perhaps, the laſt method that ſhould by FOO 
tried; as it will only increaſe their abhorreuce of 3 
a foreign yoke, and diſcourage them from enter- 

ing into any ſocial epgagements. Nature has 

placed certain people in thę midſt of the ocean, 

like lions in the deſerts, that they may enjoy their 

liberty. Tempeſts, ſands, foreſts, mountains and 

caverns, are the places of refuge and defence to 

all independent beings. Civilized nations ſnould 

take care how they invade the rights, or rouze 

the ſpirits of iſlanders and ſavages: as they may 


be aſſured that they will become cruel and bar- 


barous to no purpoſe; that their ravages will make 
them deteſted; and that diſgrace and revenge are 
che only laurels they can expect to obtain. : 
Aren the reduction of Malacca, the kings of 
Siam, Pegu, and ſeveral others, alarmed at a con- 
queſt ſo fatal to their independence, ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to congratulate Albuquerque, to make him 


an offer of their trade, and to deſire an alliance 


with Portugal. 


ArFarkas being in this ſituation, a ſquadron was 23 
Oo e Por- 


detached from the fleet to the Moluccas. Theſe tulvere in 


iſlands, which lie in the Indian ocean near the ig 


equinoxial, are ten in number, including as uſual 
thoſe of Banda. The largeſt is not more than 


\ 


twelve leagues in circumference, * the others 


are much ſmaller. 
\ Tais cluſter of iſlands ſeems to have been 


throw'n up by the ſea; and may with reaſon be 
juppoſed to be the effect of ſome ſubterraneous 
fire, Lofty mountains, the ſummits of which 

| | are 
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ROD art loſt in the clouds; enormous rocks heaped 
— — one upon another; horrid and deep caverns; tor- 
rents which precipitate themſelves with extreme 
violence; voleanos, perpetually announcing im- 
pending deſtruction: ſuch are the Phænomena 
that give riſe to this idea, or aſſiſt in confirm- 
ing it. r 
Ir is not know! n who were the firſt inhabitants 
of theſe ilands; but it is certain that the Javans 
and the Malays have ſucceſſively been in poſſeſ- 
ſion of them. At the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century they were inhabited by a kind of ſavages, 

Fyhoſe chiefs, though honoured with the title of 
kings, poſſeſſed only a limited authority, totally 
depending on the caprice of their ſubjects. They 

had of late years joined the ſuperſtitions of Mo- 
hammediſm to thoſe of Paganiſm, which they 
had profeſſed for a conſiderable time. Their in- 
dolence was exceſſive. Their only employment 
was hunting and fiſhing; and they were ſtrangers 
to all kind of agriculture, * They were encou- 
raged in their inactivity by the advantages they 

derived from the cocoa tree. 

Tux cocoa tree, which grows ſpontaneouſly in 
almoſt every part of India, is a tree of a very 
beautiful form, which riſes to the height of forty, 
and more commonly, ſxty feet. It is fixed in the 
ground by a great number of ſlender and fibrous 
roots. It's trunk, which has a trifling bend to- 
wards the baſis, is ſtraight throughout the reſt of 

it's length, of a cylindrical form, of moderate 
thickneſs, and marked with ſeyeral circular 1 ine- 
qvalities, 
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qualities, formed by the baſis of the leaves which 5 O OK 
have fallen off from it. It's wood is of ſo light 
and ſpongy a nature, that it is unfit for ſnip- 


timber, or for any building that requires ſolidity ; 
and the boats which are made of it, are brittle 
and do not laſt long. The tuft is compoſed of 


ten or twelve pinnated leaves, tapered towards 


the top, very broad at their baſis, and covered, 


in the infant ſtate of the tree, with a kind of net- 


work of which ſieves are made. Their center 
coſta, which is twelve feet long, is deeply fur- 
rowed on it's internal ſurface. The roofs of 
houſes are covered in with theſe leaves; and they 


are uſed in making umbrellas, ſails, and fiſhing- 


nets; the youngeſt of them may even ſerve in- 
ſtead of paper, and will receive the impreſſion of 
characters marked with a pencil. From the midſt 


of this tuft there ariſes a thick membranous ſpa- 


tha or ſheath, convoluted, fwelled out in the 
middle, and terminating in a point. When this 
is grow'n to a certain fize, it opens on one fide, 
and diſplays a very conſiderable panicle, each 
ſtem of which bears two female, and a greater 
number of male flowers. The latter have a calix 
with fix deep diviſions and as many ſtamina; in 
the former, a piſtil is ſubſtituted to theſe ſtami- 
na, and this becomes a fruit of an oval form, 
ſlightly triangular, and of more than fix inches 


in diameter. The aſſemblage of ſeveral fruits 


upon the fame panicle, is called a cluſter; and 


the ſame tree yields ſucceſſively ſeveral cluſters i in 
one year, 
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Tus fruit is covered with a bark conſiſting of 
filaments three fingers thick, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of kayar ; of which ſome coarſe ſtuffs 
and ropes for ſhips are made. Underneath it is 
a very hard nut, of the ſize and ſhape of a ſmall 
melon ; it has three holes at one of it's extremi- 
ties, and is fit for making ſmall cups, and other 
domeſtic utenſils. The pulp which lines the 
inſide of this nut, ſupplies a wholeſome kind of 
food, from which is expreſſed an oil very ſweet, 
when freſh, and much -uſed in India. But it 
contracts a bitter taſte when it is kept long, and 
is then only proper for burning. The ſediment 
that remains in the preſs, affords nouriſhment for 
cattle, poultry, and even the lower kind of people 
in timgs of ſcarcity. The center of the nut is 
filled with, a clear, refreſhing, ſweetiſh kind of 
liquid, which ſerves to quench the thirſt of la- 
bouring people both at ſea and land. In the old 
fruits this fluid diſappears, and is ſucceeded by 
an almond, which ſoon fills up the cavity, and 
becomes fit for the propagation of the plant, In 
the center of it is ſometimes found a ſtony con- 


. cretion, to which the Indians aſcribe great vir- 


tues; they conſider it as a pledge of ſucceſs, and 


ſeldom fail to provide themſelves with one, when 
they are going upon any enterprize. 

Tux above-mentioned advantages are not, how- 
ever, the only ones that are derived from the 
cocoa tree. If the buds of the flowers be cut off 
before they are perfectly unfolded, a white liquor 


runs from them, which is received into a veſſel 
fixed 
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fred to their extremity; and is of a ſweet taſte, B 00K 
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while it continues freſh. It afterwards turns ſour, — 


and makes good vinegar. When diſtilled in it's 
higheſt perfection, it produces a ſtrong brandy: 


and boiled with quick lime, yields a middling kind 


of ſugar, The buds, from which this liquor has 


been draw'n, neceſſarily become abortive; and 


do not unfold themſelves any further, becauſe 


they have been deprived of that ſubſtance which 
was deſtined ſor the n and nouriſhment 


of the fruit. 

Bzs1DE the cocoa tree, the Wenne produce 
a ſingular kind of palm, which is called ſago. 
This tree, which is common in the foreſts of 


theſe iſlands, differs from the former in having 


longer leaves, a leſs elevated trunk, and ſmaller 
fruits. The progreſs of it's vegetation in the 
early ſtages is very ſlow. At firſt it is a mere 


| ſhrub, thick ſet with thorns, which makes it dif- 
ficult to come near it. But as ſoon as it's ſtem 
is once formed, it riſes in a ſhort time to the 


height of thirty feet, is about ſix feet in circum- 
ference, and imperceptibly loſes it's thorns. The 


bark is an inch thick; and all the inſide is filled 
with a ſap which falls into meal. The tree, 


which ſeems to grow merely for the uſe of man, 
points out the meal by a fine white powder which 
covers it's leaves, and is a certain indication of 
the maturity of the ſago. It is then cut down to 
the root, and ſawed into ſcantlings, which are 
divided into four quarters, for the purpoſe of ex- 
tracting the ſap or meal they contain. After this 


ſubſtance has been diluted in water, it is ſtrained 


through 
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0. OK through a kind of ſieve; which retaing the groſſer 

— Particles; the reſt is throw'n into earthen moulds, 
where it dries and hardens for ſome years. The 
Indians eat the ſago diluted with water, and ſome- 
times baked or boiled. Through a principle of 
humanity, they reſerve the fineſt part of this meal 
for rhe aged and infirm. A jelly is ſometimes 

made of it, which is white and of a delicious 
flavour. 

TEMPERATE, dependent, and averſe from la- 
bour, theſe people had lived for ages upon the 
meal of the ſago, and the milk of the cocoa, when 
the Chineſe; landing by acrident at the Moluccas, 
diſcovered the clove and the nutmeg, with which 
valuable ſpices the ancients were entirely unac- 
quainted. They were ſoon admired all over India, 

5 from whence they were conveyed to Perſia and 
Europe. The Arabians, who at that time en- 
groſſed almoſt all the trade of 'the univerſe, did 

not overlook To lucrative a part of it, They re- 
paired i in crowds to theſe celebrated iſlands, the 
productions of which they had already monopo- 
lized, when .the Portugueſe, who purſued them 
every where, came and deprived them of this 
branch of trade. Notwithſtanding the, ſchemes 
that were laid to ſupplant theſe conquerors, they 
obtained permiſſion. to build a fort. From this 
time the court of Liſbon ranked the Moluccas 
among the number of their provinces, and it was 
not long before they really. became ſo. 

Wis Albuquerque's lieutenants were enrich- 
- Ing their country with new productions, that ge- 
neral was engaged in completing the conqueſt of 

| Malabar, 
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Malabar, which would have taken advantsgs bf b o on 
his abſence to recover it's liberty. After his late — 
ſucceſs, while he remained unmoleſted- in the 
center of his conqueſts, he employed himſelf in 
ſuppreſſing the licentiouſneſs of the Portugueſe; 

in eſtabliſhing order throughout the colonies, and 

in regulating the diſcipline of the army. The 

activity, ſagacity, wiſdom, juſtice, humanity; 

and diſintereſtedneſs, which he had diſplayed in 

"theſe tranſactions, and the idea of his virtues, had 

made ſo deep an impreſſion on the minds of the 

Indians, that, for a long time after hjs death; 

they continued to repair to his tomb, to demand 

juſtice of him for the outrages committed by his 
ſucceſſors. He died at Goa in the year 1515; 

without riches, and out of favour with Emanuel, 

who had been prevailed upon to entertain ſuſpi- 

cions of his conduct. 5 


Ir our aſtoniſhment be raiſed at hs nümber of The cates 
Albuquerque's victories, and the rapidity of his aides f- 
conqueſts, how deſervedly do thoſe brave men Portugueſe; 
claim our admiration, whom -he had the honour 
to command in theſe expeditions ! Had any na- 
tion, before that period, been ſeen to perform 
ſuch great actions with ſo ſmall a force? The 
Portugueſe, with leſs than forty thouſand troops, 
ſtruck terror into the empire of Morocco, the 
barbarous nations of Africa, the Mammelucs, the 
Arabians, and all the eaſtern countries, from tlie 
iſland of Ormus to China. With a force in the 
proportion of one to a hundred, they engaged 
troops, which, when attacked by an enemy of 
equal ſtrength, would frequently defend their 

Vol. I. 1 lues 
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lives and poſſeſſions to the laſt extremity, What 
kind of men then muſt the Portugueſe have been, 
and what extraordinary cauſes muſt have conſpired 


to produce ſuch a nation of heroes! 


Taxy had been at war with the Moors near a 
century, when Henry of Burgundy, with ſeveral 
French knights, landed in Portugal with a de- 
ſign to ſerve in Caſtile under the famous Cid, 
whoſe reputation had draw'n them thither. The 
Portugueſe invited them to lend their aſſiſtance 
againſt the infidels; the knights complied, and 
the greateſt part of them ſettled in Portugal, 


Chivalry, which has contributed as much as any 


other inſtitution to exalt human nature, ſub- 
ſtituting the love of glory to the love of our 
country ; that refined ſpirit, draw'n from the dregs 
of the barbarous ages, and calculated to repair or 
leſſen the errors and inconveniences of the feudal 

government from whence it took it's riſe, was then 


' revived on the banks of the Tagus, in all the 


ſplendour it had at it's firſt appearance in France 


and England. The princes endeavoured to keep 


it alive, and to extend it” s influence, by eſtabliſh- 
ing ſeveral orders formed upon the plan of the 
ancient ones, and calculated to infuſe the ſame 
ſpirit, which was a mixture of heroiſm, a 
and devotion, 

Taz ſovereigns raiſed the ſpirit.of che nation | 
ſtill higher, by treating the nobility in ſome mea- 
ſure upon a footing of equality, and by ſetting 
bounds to their own authority. They frequently 
called together the general aſſembly of the ſtates, 


without which, properly ſpeaking, there can be 
: g ; no 
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no nation. By theſe ſtates Alphonſo was inveſted 3 00K 
with the regal authority after the taking of Liſbon ; w 


and in conjunction with them, his ſucceſſors, for 


a long time, exerciſed the power of making laws. 


Many of theſe laws were calculated.to inſpire the 
love of great actions. The order of nobility was 


' conferred upon thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves by ſignal ſervices; by killing or taking pri- 
ſoner the enemy's general, or his ſquire: or by 


refuſing to purchaſe liberty, when they were 


priſoners among the Moors, by renouncing their 
religion. On the other hand, whoever inſulted a 
woman, gave falſe evidence, broke his promiſe, 
or concealed the truth from his ſovereign, was de- 
graded from his rank. Has the diſcontinuance of 
this cuſtom been the fault of the ſubjects in not 
daring to tell the truth to their ſovereigns; or the 
fault of the ſovereigns, in their n to 
hear it? 

Tux wars waged by the Portugueſe i in dauer 


of their rights and liberties, were at the ſame time 


religious wars. They partook of that fierce but 
enterpriſing ſpirit of fanaticiſm, which the popes 


had diffuſed at the time of the cruſades. The 
Portugueſe, therefore, were knights armed in de- 


fence of their properties, their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their kings, who were knights as well 
as themſelves. Beſide this, they were the heroes 
of the cruſade, who, while they defended chriſtia- 


nity, were fighting for their country. To this may 
be added, that the nation was ſmall, and it's 


power extremely limited; for it is chiefly in little 


ſtates, expoſed to frequent dangers, that we find 
EH 3 -- that 
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that enthuſiaſtic fondneſs for one's country, which 
is utterly unknow'n in larger communities, enjoy- 
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ing greater ſecurity, 


TRE principles of activity, vigour, 0 a noble 


elevation of mind, which united in the character 
of this nation, were not loſt after the expulſion of 


the Moors. They purſued theſe enemies of their 
religion and government into Africa, They were 


engaged in ſeveral wars with the kings of Caſtile 
and Leon; and during the interval that preceded | 


their expeditions to India, the nobility lived at a 


diſtance from cities and the court, and preſerved 
in their caſtles the virtues of their anceſtors, toge· 


ther with their portraits. 

Wuen the plan of extending conqueſt in Africa 
and Aſia became the object of attention among 
the Portugueſe; a new paſſion co-operated with 


the principles juſt mentioned, to give additional 


energy to the Portugueſe ſpirit. This, paſſion, 


which, at firſt, -would neceſſarily exalt all the 


reſt, but which in a little time would deſtroy the 
generous principles from which they aroſe, was 
the thirſt of riches. The veſſels were crowded 
with adventurers, whoſe views were to enrich 


themſelves, to ſerve the ſtate, and to make pro- 


ſelites. They appeared in India to be ſomething 
more than men till the death of Albuquerque; 
but at that period, riches, which were the object 
and reward of their conqueſts, introduced univer- 
ſal corruption. The nobler paſſions gave way to 
the pleaſures pf luxury, which never fail to ener- 


vate the body, and to deſtroy the virtues of the 


* 


mind. The weak ſucceſſors of the illuſtrious 


Emanuel, 
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tugueſe, 

 Loeez-Soarrz, nds; vs bee *Y 
buquerque, purſued his deſigns. He aboliſhed a 
barbarous cuſtom that prevailed in the country 
of Travencor, in the neighbourhood of Calicut. 
The inhabitants of this region conſulted ſorcerers 
concerning the deſtiny ue” their children: if the 


magician promiſed a happy deſtiny, they were ſuf- 


149 


Emanuel, and the men of indifferent talents, “ 09-6 
whom he himſelf ſent as viceroys to India, gra- Wyn 
dually contributed to ns degeneracy was the e | 


fered to live; if he foretold any great calamities 


that were to befall them, they were put to death. 


Soarez interpoſed to preſerve theſe children. He 


was for ſome time employed in preventing the op- 


poſition with which the Portugueſe were threa- 


tened in India; and as ſoon as he was relieved 

from this anxiety, he reſolved to attempt a ral 
ſage to China. 

Tu great Albuquerque had led the ſame 


deſign. He had met with Chineſe ſhips and mer- 


chants at Malacca, and conceived a high opinion 
of a nation whoſe very failors had more 'potitencls, 
a better ſenſe of decorum, more good-nature and 
humanity, than were, at that time, to be found 


among the European nobility. He invited the 


Chineſe to continue their commerce with Malacca. 
From them he procured a particular account of 


the ſtrength, riches, and manners of their exten- 


live empire, and communicated his intelligence 
to the court of Portugal. 
Taz Chineſe nation was utterly unknown in 


Europe, Mark Paul, a Venetian, who had tra- 
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velled to China by land, had given a deſeription 
of it which was looked upon as fabulous. It 
correſponded, however, with the particulars ſince 
tranſmitted by Albuquerque. Credit was given 
to the teſtimony of this commander, and to his 
account of the lucrative trade that might be car - 
ried on with this country. 

Ix the year 1318 a ſquadron ſailed from Liſbon 
to convoy an ambaſſador to China. As ſoon as 
it arrived at the iſlands in the neighbourhood of 
Canton, it was ſurrounded by Chineſe veſſels, 
which came to reconnoitre it. Ferdinand Andra- 
da, who commanded it, did not put himſelf in 
any poſture of defence; he ſuffered the Chineſe to 
come on board ; communicated the object of his 
voyage to the Mandarins that preſided at Canton, 
and ſent his ambaſſador on ſhore, who was con- 
ducted to Pekin. By | 
Tux ambaſſador was every moment preſented 
with ſome new wonder, that ſtruck him with - 
amazement, | If we conſider the largeneſs of the 
towns, the multitude of villages, the variety of 
canals, of which ſome are navigable acroſs the 
empire, and others contribute to the fertility of 
the ſoil; the art of cultivating” their lands, and 
the abundance and variety of their productions; 
the ſagacious and mild aſpect of the inhabitants, 
the perpetual interchange of good offices which 
appeared in the country and on the public roads, 
and the good order preſerved among thoſe num- 
berleſs crowds who were engaged in the hurry of 
buſineſs; we ſhall not wonder at the ſurpriſe of 


the Portugueſe W who had been accuſ- 
tomed 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. _ 
tomed to the barbarous and ridiculous manners 
of Europe. 5 
Lr us for a while fix our attention upon a 
people, who have been judged of ſo differently 
by the Europeans. Let us compare the accounts 
given of them by their Panegyriſts, with thoſe 
vhich have been tranſmitted to us by their calum- 
niators; and we may poſſibly derive from this 
contraſt, ſome light that may tend to conciliate 
theſe contradictory opinions. The hiftory of a 
nation ſo well governed, ſay the partiſans of 


* 15 | 
BOOK 
1. . 
State of 
China ace 
cording to 
the panegy- 
riſts of that 
country. 


China, is the hiſtory of mankind ; the reſt of the 


world reſembles the chaos of matter before it was 
wrought into form. After a long ſeries of de- 


vaſtation, ſociety has. at length riſen to order and 


harmony. States and nations are produced from 
each other, like individuals, with this difference, 
that in families nature brings about the death of 
ſome, and provides for the birth of others, in a 
conſtant and regular ſucceſſion: but in ſtates, 
this rule is violated and deſtroyed by the diſorders 
of ſociety, where it ſometimes happens that an- 
tient monarchies ſtifle riſing republics in their 


births, and that a rude and favage people, ruſhing 


like a torrent, ſweep away multitudes of fates, 
which are diſunited and broken in pieces. 

Carina alone has been exempted from this fa- 
tality. This empire, bounded on the north by 
Ruſſian Tartary, on the ſouth by India, on the 
weſt by Thibet, and on the eaſt by the ocean, 
comprehends almoſt all the eaſtern extremity of 
the continent of Aſia. It is eighteen hundred 
leagues in circumference; and is faid to have 

L 4 laſted 
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laſted through a ſucceſſive ſeries of four thouſand 
— years: nor is this antiquity in the leaſt to be 
Vondered at. The narrow bounds of our hiſtory, 
and the ſmall extent of our kingdoms, which riſe 
and fall in a quick ſucceſſion, are the conſequence 
of wars, ſuperſtition, and the unfavourable cir- 
umſtances of our ſituation. But the Chineſe, 
who are encompaſſed and defended on all ſides by 
ſeas and deſerts, like the ancient Egyptians, may 
have given a Taſting ſtability to their empire. 
As ſoon as their coaſts and the inland parts of 
their territories have been peopled, and cultivated 
this happy nation muſt of courſe have been the 
center of attraction to all the ſurrounding people; 
and the wandering or cantoned tribes muſt neceſ- 
farily have gradually attached themſelves to a 
body of men, who ſpeak leſs frequently of the 
conqueſts they. have made, than of the attacks 
they have ſuffered; and are happier in the 
thought of having civilized their conquerors, 
than they could have been in that of having der 
| ſtroyed their invaders. 

In a country where a civilized government has 
been ſo antiently eſtabliſhed, we may every where 
expect to find ſtrong veſtiges of the continued 
exertions of induſtry. It's roads have been le- 
velled with the exacteſt care; and, in general, 
have no greater declivity than is neceſſary to fa- 
cilitate the watering of the land, which the 
Chineſe conſider, with reaſon, as one of the 
greateſt helps in agriculture, There are but few, 
even of the moſt uſeful trees, becauſe their fruits 


would rc rob the corn of 1 it 8 nouriſhment. We can- 
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not therefore expect to meet here with thoſe gar- * 0 OC 


dens full of flowers, verdant lawns, groves, and 
fountains, the ſight of which is calculated to ex- 


hilarate the idle ſpectator, while they ſeem con; 


cealed and removed from the public eye, as if the 
owners were afraid of ſnewing how much their 
amuſements had encroached upon the ſoil that 


ought to be. cultivated for the ſupport of life, X 


The land is not overcharged with thoſe parks or 
extenſive foreſts, which are not near ſo ſerviceable 
to mankind by the wood they furniſh, as preju- 
dicial by preventing agriculture ; and while they 
contribute to the pleaſure of the great by the 
beaſts that range in them, prove a real misfortune 
to the huſbandman. In China, the beauty of a 


country- ſeat conſiſts in it's being happily ſituated, 


ſurrounded with an agreeable variety of cultivated 
fields, and interſperſed with trees planted irregu- 
larly, and with ſome heaps of a porous ſtone, which 
at a diſtance have the een, of e or 
mountains. 

Tux hills are n eut into terraces, — 


ported by dry walls. Here there are reſervoirs, 


conſtructed with ingenuity, for the reception. of 
rain and ſpring water. It is not uncommon to 
| ſee the bottom, ſummit and declivity of a hill 
watered by the ſame canal, by means of a number 
of engines of a ſimple conſtruction, which ſave 
manual labour, and Perform with two men, what 
could not be done with a thouſand any where elſe. 
Theſe heights commonly yield three crops in a 
year. They are firſt ſow'n with a kind of radiſh, 
which produces an oil; then with cotton, and 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS: AND TRADE 
after that with potatoes. This is the common 
method of culture; 3 ur the rule 1s Hot without 


endeten 
Uyor' moſt of the mountains WT are incape- 


ble of being cultivated for the ſubſiſtence of man, 


proper. trees are planted for building houſes ot 
ſhips. Many of theſe mountains contain iron, 


tin, and copper mines, ſufficient to ſupply the 
empire. 


The gold mines have been neglected, 
either becauſe their produce did not defray the 
expence of working them, 'or becauſe the gold 


duft, waſhed down by the torrents, ' was found 


| ROO for the purpoſes of exchange, 


Tux ſandy plains, ſaved from the ravages of 


the” ocean (Which changes it's bed as rivers do 


their courſe, in a ſpace of time ſo exactly propor- 


tioned to the difference in the maſs of water, that 


a ſmall encroachment of the ſea cauſes a thouſand 
nase on the ſurface of the globe), form, at 


this day, the provinces of Nankin and Tchekiang, 


' element, 


which are the fineft in the empire. As the Egyp- 
tians checked the courſe of the Nile, the Chineſe 
have repulſed, reſtrained, and given laws to the 
ocean. They have re- united to the continent, 
tracts of land which had been disjoined by this 
To the action of the univerſe the 
Chineſe oppoſe the labours of induſtry; and while 
nations, the moſt celebrated in hiſtory, have, 


by the rage of conqueſt, increaſed the ravages 


which time is perpetually making upon this 
globe, they exert ſuch efforts to retard the pro- 


greſs of univerſal devaſtation, as might appear 
e ſupernatural, 
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ſupernatural, if eee were not eee e and evi- 
dent. | | 7 

To the improvements of land, this? nation 8 
if we may be allowed the expreſſion, the im- 
provement of the water. The rivers, which com- 
municate with each other by canals, and run 
under the walls of moſt of the towns, preſent us 


with the proſpect of floating cities, compoſed of 


an infinite number of boats filled with people, 
who live conſtanly upon the water, and whoſe ſole 
employment is fiſning. The ſea itſelf is covered 
with numberleſs veſſels, whoſe maſts, at a diſtance, 
appear like moving foreſts. ' Anſon mentions it 
as a reproach to the fiſhermen belonging to theſe 
boats, that they did not give themſelves a mo- 
ment's intermiffion from their work to look at his 
ſhip, which was the largeſt that had ever anchor- 
ed in thoſe latitudes. But this inattention to an 
object, which appeared to a Chineſe ſailor of no 
uſe, though it was in the way of his profeſſion, 
is, perhaps, a proof of the happineſs of a people, 
who prefer buſineſs to matters of mere curioſity. 
Tux mode of cultivation 1s by no means uniform 
throughout this empire, but varies according to 
the nature of the ſoil and the difference of the 


climate. In the low countries towards the ſouth 


rice is ſow'n, which being always under water, 


grows to a great ſize, and yields two crops in & 


year, In the inland parts of the country, where 
the ſituation is lofty and dry, the ſoil produces a 
ſpecies of rice, which is neither ſo large, fo well- 
taſted, or ſo nouriſhing as the former, and makes 
the huſbandman but one return in the year for his 

labour, 
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% K labour. In the northern parts, the ſame kinds of 
— grain are cultivated as in Europe: they grow in 
2s great plenty, and are of as good a quality as in 
any of our moſt fertile countries. From one end 
of China to the other, there are large quantities 
of vegetables, particularly in the ſouth, where, 
together with fiſh, they ſupply the place of meat, 
which is the general food of the other provinces. 
But the improvement of lands is univerſally un- 
derſtood and attended to. All the different kinds 

of manure are carefully preſerved, and ſkilfully 
diſtributed to the beſt advantage; and that which 
ariſes from fertile lands, is applied to make them 

ſtill more fertile. This grand fyſtem of nature, 
which is ſuſtained by deſtruction and re-produc- 
tion, is better underſtood and attended to in 

China than in any other country in the world, 

Tux firſt cauſe of the rural ceconomy of the 
Chineſe, is that character of induſtry by which 
theſe people are patticularly diſtinguiſhed, who 
\ in their nature require a leſs ſhare- of repoſe, 
Every day in the year is devoted to labour, ex- 
cept the firſt, which is employed in paying and 
receiving viſits among relations; and the laſt, 
which is ſacred to the memory of their anceſtors. 
The firſt is a ſocial duty, the latter a part of do- 
meſtic worſhip. In this nation of ſages, what- 
ever unites and civilizes mankind is religion: and 
religion itſelf is nothing more than the practice 

* of the ſocial virtues. They are a ſober and ra- 
tional people, who want nothing more than the 
controul of civil laws to make them juſt: their 


Private worſhip conſiſts in the love of their pa- 
| rents, 
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rents, whether living or dead; and their public »® 00 K 


worſhip, in the love of labour; and that kind of 9 
labour which is holden in the molt facred venera- 
tion is agriculture, | | 
Tux generoſity of two of their emperors is 
much revered, who, preferring the intereſts of the 


ſtate to thoſe of their family, kept their own chil- . 


dren from the throne to make room for men 
taken from the plough. The Chineſe alſo revere 


the memory of thoſe huſbandmen, who ſowed the 
ſeeds of the happineſs and ſtability of the empire 


in the fertile boſom of the earth; that inex-, . 
hauſtible ſource of whatever conduces to the 
nouriſhment, and conſequently to the increaſe of ; 
mankind. ws 
In imitation of theſe royal Wan net the 
emperors of China become huſbandmen officially. 


It is one of their public functions to break up the 


ground in the ſpring: and the parade and mag- 
nificence that accompanies this ceremony, draws 
together all the farmers in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. They flock in crowds to fee their 
prince perform this ſolemnity in honour of the 
firſt of all the arts. It is not, as in the fables of 
Greece, a god who tends the flocks of a king; 
it is the father of his people, who, holding the 
plough with his own hands, ſhews his children 
what are the true riches of the ſtate. . In a little 
time he repairs again to the field he has ploughed 
himſelf, to ſow the ſeed that is moſt proper for the 
ground, The example of the prince is followed 


in all the provinces; and at the ſame ſeaſons, the 


viceroys 
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B 0. 0 K viceroys repeat. the ſame ceremonies in the pre- 
LES ſence of a numerous concourſe of huſbandmen. 


The Europeans, who have been preſent at this 
ſolemnity at Canton, never ſpeak of it without 


emotion; and make us regret. that this feſtival, 


the political aim of which is the encouragement 
of labqur, is not eſtabliſhed in our climate, in- 
ſtead of that number of religious feaſts, which 
ſeem to be invented by idleneſs to make the coun- 
try a barren waſte. | 

IT is not to be imagined, however, that the 
court of Pekin is really engaged in the-labours of 
a rural life. The arts of luxury are grow'n to ſo 
great a height in China, that theſe tranſactions 
can only paſs for mere ceremonies. But the law, 
which obliges the prince to ſhe this token of re- 
ſpect to the profeſſion of huſbandmen, has a ten- 
dency to promote the advantage of agriculture. 
The deference paid. by the ſovereign to public 
opinions contributes to perpetuate them; and the 
influence of opinion is the principal ſpring that 
actuates the political machine. 

Tris influence is preſerved in China by con- 
ferring honours on all huſbandmen, who excel in 
the cultivation of the ground. When any uſeful 
diſcovery is made, the author of it is called to 
court to communicate it to the prince; and is 
ſent by the government into the provinces, to in- 
ſtruct them in his method. In a word, in this 


country, where nobility is not hereditary, but a 
mere perſonal reward, indiſcriminately beſtowed 


upon merit; ſeveral of the magiſtrates, and per- 
, ſons 
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ſons raiſed to the higheſt employments-in the 8 0⁰⁰ο 
empire, are choſen out of families which are folely — 


employed in the cultivation of land. 


Tuxsz encouragements which bang to the 


manners of the people, are further ſeconded by 
the beſt political inſtitutions. Whatever is in it's 
nature incapable of being divided, as the ſea, 
rivers, canals, &c. is enjoyed in common, and is 
the property of no individual. Every one has the 
liberty of going upon the water, of fiſning, and 
hunting; and a ſubject who is in poſſeſſion of an 
eſtate, whether acquired by himſelf or left by his 
relations, is in no danger of having his right called 
in queſtion by the tyrannical authority of the feu- 
dal laws. "4 

Taz ſmallneſs of the taxes is ſtill a further en- 
couragement to agriculture. Except the cuſtoms 
eſtabliſhed in the ſea-ports, there are but two 
kinds of tribute know'n in the empire. The firft, 
which is perſonal, is paid by every citizen from 


twenty to ſixty years of age, in proportion to his 
income. The ſecond, which is levied on the pro- 


duce of the land, amounts to a tenth, a twentieth, 
or a thirtieth part, according to the quality of the 
ſoil. There certainly have been ſome of their 
emperors, or miniſters, who have attempted: to 


extend and multiply the taxes; but as ſuch an 


undertaking would require much time, and that 
no man could flatter himſelf that he ſhould live 


to ſee the ſucceſs of it, the attempt has been given 


up. 'Men of bad principles aim at immediate 
enjoyment, while the virtuous miniſter extending 
his benevolent views beyond the preſent genera- 

E tion, 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 


BOOK: tion, contents himſelf with forming deſigns; and 


Angus propagating uſeful truths for the advantage of 


poſterity, without expecting to ſee the effect of 


them himſelf. 

Taz manner of levying the coniidiberions 3 in 
China, is as mild as the contributions themſelves. 
The only penalty inflicted on perſons liable to be 
taxed, and who are too ſlow in the payment of 
the tribute demanded by the public, is to quarter 
old, infirm, and poor people upon them, to be 
maintained at their expence, till they have diſ- 
charged the debt due to government. This man- 


ner of proceeding has a tendency to awaken pity 


and humanity in the breaſt of a citizen, when he 
ſees miſerable objects, and hears the cries of hun- 
ger; inſtead of giving him diſguſt, and exciting 
his reſentment by the odious perquiſitions and 


reſearches of the finance as practiſed in Europe, 


by forcible ſeizures and the menaces of an inſo- 
lent ſoldiery, who come to live at diſcretion in a 
houſe expoſed to che numberleſs extortions of the 
treaſury, ; 

TRE mandarins levy the tenth part of the pro- 
duce of the earth in kind; and collect the poll- 


tax in money. The officers in the municipal 


towns pay the whole of the produce into the 
public treaſury, through the hands of the receiver- 
general of the province. The uſe that is made 
of this revenue prevents all frauds in collecting 
it; as it is well know'n, that a part of theſe duties 
is allotted for the maintenance of the inagiſtrates 
and ſoldiers. The money ariſing from the ſale of 


this proportion of the * of the lands which 
* 
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has been expoſed to ſale, is never iſſued from the B 6.0 K | | 
treaſury but in public exigencies. It is laid uß | 
| 
| 


in the magazines againſt times of ſcarcity, when 
the people receive what they had only lent, as 10 
were, in times of plenty. | 

Ir may naturally be expected that a nation, ST 
joying ſo many advantages, would be extremely 


populous z eſpecially in a climate where, what- 


ever reaſon may be aſſigned for it, the women are 
remarkably prolific; where debauchery is very 
uncommon; where the extent of paterrial rights 
neceſſarily excites the deſire of having a numerous 
progeny ; where an equality of fortunes prevails; 
which the difference of conditions renders impoſe 
fible in other places; where the mode of living is 
generally ſimple, little expenſive, and tending. 
always to the moſt rigid ceconomy ; where wars 
are neither frequent, nor deſtructive; where celi- 
bacy is preſcribed by the manners of the country 1 
and where the healthineſs of the climate prevents 
epidemic diſeaſes. Accordingly, there is no 


country in the univerſe ſo populous as this. The, 
population is indeed carried to too great 4 


height, ſince it appears from the records of the 
empire, that a bad harveſt ate _ to Pony 
an inſurrection: 

IT is unneceſſary to featch k beyond this eiteum⸗ 
ſtance for the reaſons which prevent deſpotiſm 
from making any advances in China. It is evi- 


dent from theſe. frequent revolutions, that the 


people are fully ſenſible that a regard to the 
rights of property, and ſubmiſſion to the laws, 
are duties of a ſecondaty clafs, ſubordinate to 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


the original rights of nature, whoſe only view, 


in the formation of communities, has been the 
common benefit of thoſe who enter into them, 
Accordingly, when the more immediate neceſſa- 
ries of life fail, the Chineſe ceaſe to acknowlege 


an authority which does not provide for their 


ſubſiſtence. The right of kings is founded on the 


regard rhey pay to the preſervation of the people, 


Neither religion nor morality teach any other 
doctine in China. | 

Tas emperor is well aware, that he preſides 
over a people who ſubmit to the laws no longer 
than while. they promote their happineſs. He is 
ſenſible, that if the ſpirit of | tyranny, which 1s fo 


common and epidemical in other countries, ſhould 


ſeize him but for a moment, ſuch a violent op- 
poſition would be raiſed, that he would be expel- 
led from the throne. Accordingly, finding him- 
ſelf inveſted with the ſupreme command by a 
people who obſerve and criticiſe his conduct, he 
is far from attempting to ere& himſelf into an 
object of religious ſuperſtition, which ſets no 


bounds to it's authority. He does not violate the 


ſacred contract, by virtue of which he holds the 


ſceptre. He is convinced that the people are fo 
well acquainted with their rights, and know ſo 


well how to defend them, that whenever a pro- 


vince complains of the mandarin. who governs it, 
he recalls him without examination, and delivers 
him up to a tribunal, which proceeds againſt him 


if he be in fault; ; but ſhould he even prove inno- 


cent, he is not reinſtated in his employment; for 


even the circumſtance of it's having been poſſible 
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for him to excite the reſentment of the people, 3 912 f 4 
imputed to him as a crime. He is conſidered as — 
an ignorant tutor, who attempts to deprive a fa- 
ther 4 the love his children bear him. This com- 
pliance, which, in other countries, would nouriſh 
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their common, their univerſal father. 

Tas public veneration is founded upon chat 
which is eſtabliſhed by private education. In 
China, the father and mother claim an abſolute 

M 2 | right 


+ 5 RE 

perpetual diſcontent, and occaſion an infinite | 1 N 
number of intrigues, is not attended with any in- T7 
convenience in China, where the inhabitants are i 
naturally diſpoſed to be mild and juſt, and the ds + 
conſtitution of the ſtate is ſo ordered, that it's de- r 
legates have ſeldom any rigorous commands to - 4 7 ARLEN; 
execute. 11 

Tx1s obligation the prince is under of being 1135 
juſt, tends to make him more wiſe and infelli> _ i 
gent. He is in China what we wiſh to make 1 
princes in all countries believe they are, the idol 1 
of his people. It ſhould ſeem that the manners 1 
and laws of this country have mutually conſpired : e 
to eſtabliſh this fundamental principle, that China Ni 
is a family of which the Emperor is the patriarch. n 
It is not as a conqueror, or a legiſlator, that he . 
holds his authority; but as a father: it is by this ne 
tie that he governs, rewards, and puniſhes. This . 
pleaſing ſentiment gives him a greater ſhare of 1 5 
power, than the tyrants of other nations can poſ- l 
ſibly derive from the number of their troops, or 1 
the artifices of their miniſters. It is not to be K 
imagined what eſteem and affection the Chineſe ee ths: 
have for their emperor ; or, as they expreſs i it, for „ | 
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right over their children at every period of life, 
even when raiſed to the higheſt dignity. Paterhal 
authority and filial affection are the {ſprings of this 
empire : they regulate the manners, and are the 
tie that unites the prince to his ſubjects, the ſub. 
jects to their prince, and the citizens to one an- 
other. The Chineſe government, by the gradual 
perfection it has acquired, has been brought back 
to that point from which all other governments 
ſeem to have finally and irrevocably degenerated; 
to the patriarchal government, which is that of 
nature itſelf. a 
Tarts ſublime ſyſtem of morals, which for ſo 
many ages has contributed to the proſperity of the 
Chineſe empire, would, however, probably have 
experienced an inſenſible change, if the chimeri- 
cal diſtinctions allowed to birth had deſtroyed that 
origtnal equality eſtabliſhed by nature among man- 
kind, and which ought only to give way to ſuperior 
abilities and ſuperior merit. In all the ſtates of 
Europe, there are a ſet of men who aſſume from 
their infancy a pre-eminence independent of their 
moral character. The attention paid them from 
the moment of their birth, gives them the idea 
that they are formed for command ; they ſoon 
learn to conſider themſelves as a diſtinct ſpecies, - 
and being ſecure of a certain rank and ſtation, 
take no pains to make themſelves worthy of it. 
Tuts inftitution, to which we owe ſo many in- 
different miniſters, ignorant magiſtrates, and bad 
generals, is not eſtabliſhed in China, where nobi- 
lity does not deſcend by hereditary right. The 


fame any citizen begins and ends with 
é himſelf, 
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himſelf. The ſon of the prime miniſter of the OE: 
empire has no advantages at the moment of his — 


birth, but thoſe he may have derived from na- 


ture. The rank of nobility is ſometimes conferred 
upon the anceſtors of a man who has done ſignal 


ſervices to his country; but this mark of diſtinc- 


tion, which is merely perſ 2nal, dies with it's poſ- 
ſeflor, and his children derive no other advantage 


from it than the memory and _ of his 


virtues. 
Is conſequence of this perfect ea the 
Ciiinele are enabled to eſtabliſh an uniform ſyſtem 


of education, and to inculcate correſpondent prin- 
ciples, It is no difficult taſk to perſuade men who. 


are upon an equal footing by birth, that they are 
all „tren. This opinion gives them every ad- 
vantage which.a contrary idea would make them 
loſe. A Chinefe, who ſhould abſtract himſelf 
from this common fraternity, would become a 
folitary and miſcrable being, and wander as a 
ſtranger in the heart of his country. | 
InsTEap of thoſe frivolous diſtintions which 
are allocted to birth in almoſt every other coun- 
try, the Chineſe ſubſtitute real ones, founded en- 
tirely on perſonal merit. A ſet of wiſe and intel- 
ligent men, who are honoured with the title of 
the learned mandarins, devote themſelves to the 
ſtudy of all ſciences neceſſary to qualify them for 
the adminiſtration of public affairs. None can be 
admitted into this reſpectable ſociety, who are 
not recommended by their talents and knowlege ; 
for riches give no claim to this privilege. The 


mandarins themſelves fix upon proper perſons to 
M 3 aſſociate 
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* o0K aſſociate with them; and their choice i is always 
I. 
e we the reſult of a ſtrict examination. There are dif- 


ferent claſſes of mandarins, the ſucceſſion to which 


is regulated by merit, and not by ſeniority. 


From this body of mandarins, the emperor, 


According to a cuſtom as ancient as the empire, 


elects miniſters, magiſtrates, governors of pro- 
vinces, and officers of every denomination who are 
calted to any employment in the ſtate. As his 
choice can only fall upon men of tried abilities, 
the welfare of the people is always lodged in the 


hands of thoſe who are worthy of ſuch a truſt. 


In conſequence of this inſtitution, no dignity is 
hereditary except that. of the crown; and even 
that does not always devolve on the eldeſt ſon; 
but on him whom the emperor and the council of 
mandarins judge moſt worthy. By this method, 
a ſpirit, of virtuous emulation prevails even in the 


imperial family. The throne is given to merit 


alone, and it is aſſigned to the heir only in con- 
ſideration of his abilities. The emperors rather 
chuſe to look for a ſucceſſor in a different family, 
than to intruſt the reins of nme to unſkil- 
ful hands. - 

Tux viceroys and een enjoy the affec- 
tion of the people, at the ſame time that they par- 
take of the authority of the ſovereign; and any 
miſtakes in their adminiſtration meet with the ſame 
-indulgence that is ſhew'n to thoſe of the ſupreme 
legiſlator. They have not that tendency to ſedi- 
tion which prevails in this part of the world. In 
China there is no ſer of men to form or manage 4 
faction: as the mandarins | have no rich and power- 


ful 
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They are trained up in a way of thinking that in- 


ſpires humanity, the love of order, beneficence, 
and reſpect for the laws, They take pains to in- 


culcate theſe ſentiments into the people, and 
ſecure their attachment to every law, by pointing 
out to them it's uſeful tendency. The ſovereign 
paſſes no edict that does not conyey ſome moral 
or political inſtruction. The people neceſſarily 
become acquainted with their intereſts, and the 


meaſures taken by government to promote them; 


and the better informed they are, the more likely 


they will be to remain quiet, 


SUPERSTITION, which excites diſturbances in 


all other countries, and either eſtabliſhes tyranny, 


or overthrows government, has no influence in 
China, It is tolerated, injudicioufly, perhaps, 
by the laws: but, at leaſt, it never makes laws it- 
ſelf. No perſon can have any ſhare in the govern- 


ment who does not belong to the claſs of literati, 


who admit of no ſuperſtition. The bonzes are 


not allowed to ground the duties of morality upon 


the doctrines of their ſects, nor conſequently to 
diſpenſe with them. If they impoſe upon ſome 
part of the nation, their artifices do not affect 
thoſe whoſe example and authority are of the 
greateſt importance to the ſtate, 

Conruciuvs, in whoſe actions and diſcourſes 
precept was joined to example, whoſe memory is 


equally revered, and whoſe doctrine is equally 


embraced by all claſſes and ſects whatſoever, was 
the founder of the national religion ot China. 
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ful family connections, they can derive no ſup- Þ 6 K 
port but from the crown, and their own wiſdom, Ga 
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* 00 K His code contains a ſyſtem of natural law, which 
—— ought to be the ground-work of all religions, the 
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rule of ſociety, and ſtandard of all governments, 
He taught, that reaſon was an emanation of the 


| Deity ; and that the ſupreme law conſiſted in the 


harmony between nature and reaſon. - The reli- 


gion that runs in oppoſition to theſe two guides of 


human life, does not come from heaven, 

As the. Chineſe have no term for God, they ſay 
that heaven is God. But, ſays the emperor Chang- 
chi, in an edi& publiſhed in 1710, it is not to the 
22 ble and material heaven that we offer our ſacrifices, 
but 10 the Lord of | heaven. Thus atheiſm, though 
not uncommon in China, is not publicly profeſſed, 
It is neither the characteriſtic of a ſect, nor an ob- 
ject of perſecution; but is tolerated as well as ſu- 


ſuperſtition, N 


Ius emperor, who is ſole Noel, is likewiſe 
the judge in matters of religion; but as the na- 


tional worſhip was made for the government, not 


the government for it; and as both were deſigned 
to be ſubſervient to the ends of ſociety ; ; it is nei- 
ther the intereſt nor inclination of the ſovereign 
to employ the combination of authority lodged in 
his hands, for the purpoſes of oppreſſion. "If on 
the one hand the doctrines and ceremonies of the 
hierarchy do nor prevent the prince from making 
an ill uſe of abſolute authority; he is more powers 
fully reſtrained on the other, by the general in- 
fluence of the national manners. | 

Any attempt to change theſe manners would 
be atrended with the greateſt difficulty, becauſe 
they are inculcated by a mode of education which 
IS, 
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is, perhaps, the beſt we are aquainted with, 
The Chineſe do not make a point of nftryQing 
their children till they are five years old. . They 
are then taught to write words or hierogly- 
phics, which repreſent ſenſible objects, of which 
at the ſame time they endeavour to give them 
clear ideas. Afterwards, their memory is ſtored 
with ſententious verſes containing precepts of mo- 
rality, which they are taught to reduce Piece. 
As they advance in years they are inffructed in 
the philoſophy of Confucius. This is the manner 
of education among the ordinary ranks. The 
children who may aſpire to poſts of honour, be- 
gin in the ſame manner; but intermix other 
ſtudies relative to human conduct i in the different 
ſtations of life. | | 
In China, the manners take their complexion 
from the laws, and are preſerved by common. 
uſage, which is likewiſe preſcribed by the laws. 
The Chineſe have a greater number of precepts, 
relating to the moſt common actions, than any 
other people in the world, Their code of polite- 
neſs is very voluminous; the loweſt citizen is in- 
ſtructed in it, and obſerves it with the ſame ex- 
actneſs as the mandarins and the court. 
Tux laws in this code, like all the reſt, are 
formed with a view of keeping up the opinion that 
China is but one great family, and of promoting ; 
that regard and mutual affection in the citizens, 
which is due to each other as brethren. Theſe + 
rights and cuſtoms tend to preſerve the manners. 
Sometimes, indeed, ceremonies are ſubſtituted for 


<ntiment z but how often are they the means of 
reviving 
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170 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
FOORK reviving it! They compoſe a kind of conſtant 
ES homage that is paid to virtue; and is calculated 
to engage the attention of youth. This homage 
preſerves the reſpect due to virtue herfelf; and if 
it ſometimes leads to hypocriſy, it encourages at 
leaft a laudable zeal. Tribunals are erected to 
take cognizance of tranſgreſſions againſt cuſtom ; 
.as well as to puniſh crimes, and reward merit. 
Mild and moderate puniſhments are inflited upon 
crimes, and virtue is diſtinguiſhed by marks of 
honour. Honour is therefore one of the prin- 
ciples that actuate the Chineſe government: and 
though it be the leading one, it operates more 
ſtrongly than fea, and more f than af- | 
. fection. 

UNDER the influence of ſuch inſtitorivtis, China 
muſt be the country in the whole world, where 
men are moſt humane. Accordingly, the huma- 
nity of the Chineſe is conſpicuous on thoſe occa- 
fions, where it ſhould ſeem, that yirtue could 
have no other object but juſtice; and that juſtice 

could not be executed without ſeverity. . Their 
priſoners. are confined in neat and commodious 
apartments, where they are well taken care of, 
even to the moment when they ſuffer. It fre- 
quently happens, that the only puniſhment in- 
flicted on a rich man amounts to no more than 
obliging him, for a certain time, to maintain or 
clothe ſome old men and orphans at his own ex- 
pence. Our moral and political romances form 
the real hiſtory of the Chineſe, Who have regulated 
all the actions of men with ſuch an exact nicety, 
that they have ſcarcely any need of ſentiment. 
6 et 
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o give a proper eſtimation to the former. 

. az ſpirit of patriotiſm, that ſpirit, without 
which ſtates are mere colonies, and not nations, 
is ſtronger, perhaps, and more active among the 
Chineſe, than it is found in any republic. It is 
common to ſee them voluntarily contributing 
their labour to repair the public roads: the rich 
build places of. ſhelter upon them for the uſe of 
travellers; and others plant trees there. Such 
actions, which are proofs of a beneficent huma- 
nity rather than an oſtentation of generoſity, are 
far from being uncommon in China. 

Turk have been times, when they have been 
frequent, and others, when they have been leſs 


ſo; but the corruption which was the cauſe of the 


latter, brought on a revolution, and the manners 
of the people were reformed. They ſuffered by 
the late invaſion of the Tartars: they are now 
recovering, in proportion as the princes of that 


victorious nation lay aſide the ſuperſtitions of their 


own country, to adopt the principles of the na- 
tion they have conquered; and in proportion as 
they improve in the knowlege of thoſe books, 
which the Chineſe call canonical. 

Ir cannot be long before we ſee the amiable 
character of this nation entirely revived ; that fra- 


ternal, and kindred principle; thoſe enchanting and 


ſocial ties, which ſoften the manners of the people, 
and attach them inviolably to the laws. Political 
errors and vices cannot take deep root in a country 


where no perſons are ever promoted to public 


9 but ſuch : as are of the ſect of the 
learned, 


us. 
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| 57 they do not fail to cultivate the latter, in order Þ 00 * 
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B 0.9K learned, whoſe ſole occupation is to inſtruct them- 
w—_— ſelves in the principles of morality and govern- 


ment. As long as real knowlege ſhall be holden in 
eſtimation, as long as it ſhall continue to lead to 


public honours, there will exiſt among the people 


of China a fund of reaſon and virtue, which will - 
not be found among other nations. 

Ir muſt, however, be acknowleged, that the 
oreateſt part of thoſe improvements, which de- 
pend upon theories that are in the leaſt compli- 
cated, are not ſo far advanced there, as might 
naturally be expected from that ancient, active, 
and diligent people, who have ſo long had a clue 
to them. But this circumſtance is not inexplicable. 


The Chineſe language requires a long and labo- 


rious ſtudy, ſcarcely to be comprehended within 
the term of a man's life. The rights and cere- 
monies which they obſerve upon every occaſion, 
afford more exerciſe for their memory than their 
ſenſibility. Their manners are calculated to 
check the impulſes of the ſoul, and weaken it's 
operations. Too aſſiduous in the purſuit of what 


is uſeful, they have no opportunity of launching 


out into the extenſive regions of imagination. An 
exceſſive veneration for antiquity, makes them 
the ſlaves of whatever is eſtabliſhed. ' All theſe 
cauſes united, muſt neceſſarily have ſtifled, among 
the Chineſe, the ſpirit of invention. It requires 
ages with them to bring any thing to perfection; 
and whoever reflects on the ſtate, in which arts 
and ſciences were found among them three hun- 
dred years ago, muſt be convinced of the extraor- 
dinary antiquity of their empire, 
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Tax low ſtate of learning, and of the fine arts 3 0.0 K 
in China, may perhaps be further owen to tbe 
very perfection of it's government, and ſyſtem of | 
policy. This paradox has it's foundation in reaſon. 
Where the ſtudy of the laws holds the firſt rank in 
a nation, and is rewarded with an appointment in 
the adminiſtration, inſtead of a poſt in an academy; 
where learning is applied to the regulation of 
manners, or the maintenance of the public weal ; 
where the ſame nation 1s exceedingly populous, 
and requires a conſtant attention in it's learned 
members to make ſubſiſtence keep an equal pace 
with population; where every individual, beſide 
the duties he owes to the public, which take a 
conſiderable time to be well underſtood, has par- 
ticular duries ariſing from the claims of his family 
or profeſſion : in ſuch a nation, the ſpeculative 
and ornamental parts of ſcience cannot be expect- 
ed to arrive at that height of ſplendour they have 
attained in Europe. But the Chineſe, who are 
only our ſcholars in the arts of luxury and vanity, * 
are our maſters in the ſcience of good govern- 
ment. They can teach us the art of increaſing 
population, not that of deſtroying it. 

OxE of the arts in which the Chineſe have made | 
the leait progreſs, is that of war. It is natural to 
imagine, that a nation, whoſe whole conduct, 
like that of infants, is influenced by ceremonies, 
precepts, and cuſtoms either of private or public 
inſtitution, muſt conſequently be pliant, mode- 
rate, and inclined to tranquillity both at home 
and abroad. Reaſon and reflection, while they 
cheriſh ſentiments like theſe, leave no room for 
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BOOK that n which conſtitutes the hero and 
wy the warrior. The ſpirit of humanity, which they 
imbibe in their tender years, makes them look 
with abhorrence on thoſe ſanguinary ſcenes of ra- 
* ping and maſſacre, that ate ſo familiar to nations 
' of a warlike turn. With ſuch diſpoſitions, can 
we wonder that the Chineſe are not warriors? 
They have ſoldiers without number, but totally 
undiſciplined, except in the ſingle article of obe- 
dience, and which are ſtill more deficient in mili- 
tary manceuvres than in courage. In their wars 
with the Tartars, the Chineſe knew not how to 
fight, and only ſtood to be killed. Their attach- 
ment to their government, their country, and 
their laws, may ſupply the want of a warlike ſpi- 
Tit, but will never ſupply the want of good arms, 
and military ſkill, When a nation has found the 
art of ſubduing it's conquerors by it's manners, 
it has no occaſion to overcome it's enemies by 
force of arms. : 
Is there a man who can look with ſo much 
indifference upon the happineſs of a conſiderable 
portion of the human race, as not to wiſh that 
the ſtate of China were really ſuch as we have 
been repreſenting it? Let us, however, attend to 
what thoſe perſons have to ſay upon the ſubject, 
who think themſelves warranted in entertaining a 
contrary opinion. 


State of Ix order to judge, ſay theſe people, of a na- 
_— tion, equaily cloſed on all ſides, ſince foreigners 


the accounts : . | . > . 
tte ca. Are not permitted to enter into it, and the natives 


5 are prohibited from going out of it, it is neceſ- 
0 at em- 
pire, ſary to ſet out from ſome principles, which how- 


Ever 
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ever uncertain they may be, are ſtill received as B GS 
ſound principles. Theſe ſhall be the very facts 9 


that are alleged by the panegyriſts of China. We 
ſhall take theth for granted, without entering 
into a diſcuſſion of them ; and we ſhall only draw 
the concluſions that are e, derived from 
them. 1 

i. CHINA enjoyed, or was under hy calamity 
of an immenſe population, when it was conquered 
by the Tartars; and it 1s. concluded, from the 
circumſtance of the laws having been adopted by 
the conqueror, that they muſt have been wiſc 


laws. 


government, does not appear to us to be a proof 


of it's excellence. It is in the nature of things 


that great bodies ſhould give the law to little 


ones; and this rule is obſerved in morality as well 


as in philoſophy. If we therefore compare the 


number of the conquerors with that of the van- 


quiſhed people, we {hall find that to one Tartar 
there were fifty thouſand Chineſe. Is it poſſible 
that one individual ſhould- alter the cuſtoms, * 
manners, and legiſlation of fifty thouſand men? 
Beſides, how could it happen otherwiſe than that 


theſs Tartars ſhould have adopted the Chineſe - 


laws, when they had none of their own. to ſubſti- 
tute to them? The circumſtances which this 
extraordinary revolution moſt conſpicuouſly diſ- 
plays, are the cowardice of the nation, and it's 


indifference for it's maſters, which is one of the 


moſt ſtriking characteriſtics of the ſlave. Let us 
proceed to conſider the population of China. 
2. Fro 


Tais ſubmiſſion of the Tartars to PER Chineſe | 
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2. From time immemorial agriculture hag 
been honoured in China: this is a fact upon 
which all are agreed. Every cguntry addicted 
to huſbandry, and which enjoys a long continu- 
ance of peace; which does not experience any 
bloody revolutions; which is neither oppreſſed 


by tyranny, nor expoſed to devaſtation by the 


_ diſeaſes of the climate; and where we ſee the 
| laborious citizen collecting in the plain a baſket 


full of earth, carrying it up to the tops of the 
mountains, covering the naked point of a rock 


with it, and keeping it in it's ſituation by little 
paliſades; ſuch a country muſt infallibly abound 
with inhabitants. Would theſe inhabitants in- 


deed employ themſelves in extravagant labours, 


if the plain from which they have gathered this 


ſmall parcel of land, were uncultivated, deſerted, 


and abandoned to the firſt man who might be 
deſirous of poſſeſſing it? If the people were at 
liberty to extend themſelves into the country, 
would they remain cluſtered together in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cities? The empire of China is 
therefore very well peopled in all it's parts. 

Tre cauntry is interſected by a great number 
of canals; which would be uſeleſs, if they did 
not eſtabliſh a frequent and neceſſary communi- 
cation between one place and another. What 


can theſe things imply, unleſs it be a great deal 
of internal motion, and conſequently a very con- 


ſiderable degree of population? 
Every country ſubſiſting by huſbandry, where 


dearths are frequent, and where thoſe dearths oc- 


caſion the inſurrection of thouſands of men; 
E | where 


1 
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* in whe courſe of theſe inſurrections, more B 0:0 * 


crimes and murders are committed; and there, wy 


are more conflagrations and more pillaging, than 
would take place on the irruption of a band of 
ſavages; and where, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the 


famine and the revolt is over, the adminiſtration 
abſtains from purſuing the criminal: ſuch a coun- 


try certainly contains a greater number of inha- 
bitants than it can ſubſiſt. Would not the Chi- 
neſe be the moſt abſurd of all people, if the ac- 


cidental want of the neceſſaries of life proceeded 


from their neglect, either in cultivating their 
land, or in providing for their ſubſiſtence ? But 
China, an immenſe and fertile country, ſo well 
cultivated, and ſo admirably governed, is not the 
leſs expoſed to this ſort of calamity. It muſt 
therefore contain ten times, twenty times as many 
inhabitants, as it does acres of land. 

Every country, in which the attachment of 
parents to their offspring, a ſentiment ſo natural 


that it is common to man and brutes, is totally 
diſregarded, and in which the children are mur- 


dered, ſtifled, or expoſed, without incurring the 
reſentment of the public, has either too many 
inhabitants, or is occupied by a race of men 
different from any other on the ſurface of the 
globe. This, however, is what is practiſed in 
China; and to deny or to invalidate this fact, 
would be to throw the veil of wo 2g 
All the reſt, 

Bor there is ſtill another phzenonenon which 
more particularly confirms the opinion of the ex- 
ceſſive population of China, and this is, the little 
Vor. I. | MO OT: 
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nis ron OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B 9 o K progreſs the arts and ſciences have made there, 


3 in proportion to the extreme length of time they 
have been cultivated, The ipirit of inquiry has 


—— 


ſtopped juſt at that point, where ceaſing to be 


uſeful, it's reſearches begin to be mere objects of 


curiality, There is more advantage to be derived 


From the invention of the moſt trifling practical 
art, than from the moſt ſublime diſcovery which 


ſhould be only the work of genius. The man 


who knows how to cut up à piece of gauze to 


the beſt advantage, would be in higher eſtima- 
tion than he who ſhould reſolve the moſt difficult 
problem in philoſophy. In this country that 
queſtion is more particularly repeated, which we 


hear too frequently among ourſelves: Mat is the 


aſe of all this? I aſk whether this ſpirit of tran- 
quillity, ſo contrary to the natural diſpoſition of 


man, who is always inclined to go beyond what 
he already knows, can be otherwiſe explained, 


than by a degree of population which prohibits 
idleneſs and ſpirit of contemplation, and 
which keeps the nation in a continual ſtate of 
_ anxiety. and attention to it's wants. China is 
therefore the moſt populous region on the face of 
ehe globe. . | 
Tuis being granted, doth it not fallow thati it 


s alſo the moſt corrupt ? Do we not learn from 


general experience, that the vices of ſociety are 
in N to the number of individuals which 
compole it? What anſwer could be made, if it 


| were to be affirmed, that the morals of the Chi- 


. Heſe; throughout the whole extent of their em pire, 


mut mA be ill more depraved than in 
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bur largeſt cities; whete à ſenſt of honotir, at Þ 975 * 
leaſt, to which the Chineſe is a ſtranger; adds a — 
luſtre to Firkale 100 conceals the deformity of 
vice? 5 WS 
May it not bs add what is and what met ö | 
be the character of 'a people; among whom we 
ſee, not unfrequently, one ptovince ruſhing upon 
another, and putting all the inhabitants to deathz 
without mercy and with impunity? Can the 
manners of ſuch a people be mild ? Is that nation 
to be eſteemed civilized or barbarous, in whick 
the laws neither reſtrain nor puhiſh the expoſition 
or the murder of new-borti infants? Can theſe 
people be ſaid to chetiſh in an eminent degree the Fx: 
' ſentiments of humanity; benevolence, and com- 
miſeration? Or can we entertain a high opinion 
of their wiſdom; when; being incited by a con- 
currence of extraordinary circumſtances to found 
colonies, they have either not conceived, or have 
diſdained to put in practice an expedient ſo ſim- 
ple, and ſo effectual againſt the dreadful calami- 
ties to which they are repeatedly and continually 
expoſed? _ 5 WS 
So far, we cannot form any high opinion of the 
wiſdom of the Chineſe. Let us ſee whether the 
examination of the conſtitution of 'the empire, of 
the conduct of the ſovereign and his miniſters, of | 
the khowlege of the learned; and of the manners : 
of the people, will contribute to inſpire us with | 
a more fublime idea of it. 
3: A sERTOUsö Writer, who is not among the ewe 
that admires the wiſdom of the Chineſe, ſays ex- 
preſsly, that we cudgel is the ſovereign of China. 
Na 5 | According | 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
According to this ludicrous, and at the ſame 
time ſagacious idea, I imagine there would be 


ſome difficulty 1 in perſuading us that a nation, in 
which man is treated as beaſts are in other places, 


can have the leaſt tincture of thoſe delicate and 


ſuſceptible manners that prevail in Europe, where 


an injurious: word is expiated with blood; and 
where even at hreatening geſture is revenged by 


death. The Chineſe muſt be of a very pacific and 


our antagoniſts, 


forbearing diſpoſition. So much the better, 855 


/ 


Tux ſovereign of China is be ever e 


obeyed, and reſpełted as the father of his ſub- 


jefs. In our turn we ſhall fay, ſo much the 
worſe, This is indeed a certain proof of the 


humble ſubmiſſion of the children; but not of 


the goodneſs of the father. The beſt expedient 


to precipitate a nation into the moſt abject ſtate | 
of ſlavery; from which it never can recover, is to 


conſecrate the title of deſpot, by adding that of 


father to it. Such monſters are rarely td be met 


with any where, as children who dare lift up their 
hands againſt cheir parents; but in defiance of the 
authority of the laws, which has ſet limits to pa- 
ternal authority, we find, unfortunately, that 
parents who treat their children ill, are a Pein 


of monſters too commonly met with every where. 


The child never calls his father to account for his 
conduct; and the liberty of the ſubject, which is 
ever in danger, if the ſovereign be ſcreened from 


every kind of inquiry, by his infinitely reſpectable 
title of father, will become annihilated under 


a deſpot, 
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a deſpot, who ſhall not allow the leaſt inveſtiga- B Ber”. K 


tion of the principles of his adminiſtration. 

Ws may perhaps miſtake, but the Chineſe ap- 
pear to us to be bent under the yoke of a double 
tyranny ; of paternal tyranny in a family, and of 
civil tyranny in the empire, From whence we 
might venture to conclude, that they are the moſt 


mild, the moſt infinuating, the moſt reſpectful, 


the moſt timid, the moſt abject, and leaſt dan- 


gerous of all llaves; unleſs we ſuppoſe an excep- 


tion to have been made in their favour, to the 
experience of all nations, and of all ages. What 
is the effect of paternal deſpotiſm amongſt us? 
The marks of outward reſpect, joined to a ſecret 


and ineffectual hatred againſt our fathers, What 


has been, and what is ſtill the effect of civil 
deſpotiſm in all nations? Meanneſs and the total 
extinction of every virtue. If things have taken 
another turn in China, let us be informed in 
what manner this miracle has been accompliſhed. 
Ir is alleged, he Emperor is well aware that be 
prefides over a people who ſubmit to the Jaws no 
longer than while they promote their happineſs, Is 
there any difference berween the Chineſe and the 
European upon this point? Hz is ſenſible, that if 
the ſpirit of tyranny ſhould ſeize him but for à mo- 


0 
| 
” 


ment, he would be in danger of being expelled from 


the throne. —Do not antient and modern hiſtories 
preſent us with inſtances of this juſt and terrible 
puniſhment ? And what effect have they pro- 
duced? Will it be ſaid, that a Chineſe is more 
impatient of oppreſſion than an Engliſhman or a 
Frenchman ; or that China has never been, is 
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>. HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Þ 1 not at preſent, and never will be hereafter go. 
—— verned by any but the moſt accompliſhed Mo- 
| narchs? What abſurdities are we not made to 
Aa adopt by our blind veneration for antiquity and 
for diſtant regions] Mercy, firmneſs, application, 
 knowlege, the loye of the people and juſtice, are 
qualities Which nature only Heſtows, even ſepa- 
rately, upon a. few diſtinguiſhed mortals; and 
there is not any one jn whom they are not un- 
ſortunately more or leſs, weakened by the dan- 
gerous poſſeſſion of the ſypreme power, It has 
therefore been reſerved to China alone, to eſcape 
this curſe which has begun with all ſocieties, and 
will laſt as long as they do. | 
Cxxkraixxxv, For there is a tribunal conftanth ſub- 
Hine by the fide of the throne, which keeps an exad 
and ſevere account of the emperor's actions. Does 
not the ſame kind of tribunal exiſt in all coun- 
tries? Are monarchs. unacquainted with it? or, 
do they fear or reſpect it? The difference be- 
tween our tribunal and that of China, is, that 
our's, being compoſed of the whole body of the | 
ation, cannot be corrupted; while that of the 
Chineſe conſiſts only of a ſmall number of learned 
men. Moſt ſingularly fortunate country, where 
the hiſtorian is neither puſillanimous, nor ſervile, 
nor open to ſeduction; and where the prince, 
who has the power to order the hand or head of 
his hiſtorian to be cut off, turns pale with fear, 
as ſoon. as the writer takes up his pen! There 
EE have never been any except good kings, who have 
| tood i in awe of the judgment of their cotempora- 
fies, e and of the cenſure of poſterity. 
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| ACCORDINGLY; the ſovertiens of China are vir- B o o k 
tuous, juſt, reſolute, and enligbtened.— What, all of — 


them without exception? We may however rea- 


ſonably preſume, that the Imperial palace of China 
does not differ from the palace of the ſovereign 
in all other countries, It is one fingle dwelling 
in the midſt of the numberleſs habitations of the 
ſubjects: that is to ſay, that when genius or vir- 
tue happen to fall once from heaven directly upon 
the houſe of the ruler, they muſt neceſſarily fall 
one hundred thouſand times upon the ſide of it. 
But perhaps this law of nature does not hold in 
China as it does in Europe, where we ſhould 


eſteem ourſelves too fortunate, if, after a good, 
king ſhall have ten bad ſucceſſors, there _ 


ariſe one to reſemble him. 

Bur the ſovereign authority in China is limited, — 
Where is it not? Or, in what manner, and by 
whom is it limited in China? If the barrier that 
protects the people be not thick ſet with lances, 


ſwords and bayonets turned againſt the breaſt, or 


againſt the ſacred head of the paternal and deſpotic 


emperor, we ſhould be apprehenſive, though perhaps 


without reaſon, that this barrier in China would 


be nothing more than a large cobweb upon Which 


the image of Juſtice and Liberty may have been 
painted, while, through it's tranſparency, the 
quick- ſighted man may readily diſcern the hide- 
ous form of the deſpot. Have there been a great 


number of tyrants.depoſed, impriſoned, ſentenced, 


and put to death there? Does the public ſcaffold 
continually ſtream» with the blood of the ſo- 
vereigns? ? Why have not theſe events taken place? 
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HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
Wav? Becauſe the Chineſe government, by a ſerics 


_ of revolutions, has. been brought back to that ſtate, 


from which all other nations have receded, the pa- 


triarcha! government. —Let us obſerve, under fa- 


your of our antagoniſts, that the patiarchal go- 
vernment of an immenſe region, of a family con- 
ſiſting of two hundred millions of individuals, 


appears to be an idea almoſt as viſionary, as that 


of are public extending over one half of the know'n 
world. The republican form of government im- 
plies a country, the limits of which are ſufficiently 


confined to admit of a ſpeedy and eaſy communi- | 


cation of the wiſhes of the people; as the patri- 


archal form of government ſuppoſes a ſmall, wan- ? 


dering nation living under tents. The notion of 
a patriarchal government exiſting in China is a 
kind of ſpeculative illuſion, that would raiſe a 
a ſmile | in the emperor and his mandarines, 

4. As the mandarines are hot atiathed to any 
rich ar powerful families, the empire is free from 
 Commotions. —Singular affertions ; that the tran- 


quillity of the empire is ſecured by the very cir- 


cumſtance which ſeems moſt likely to diſturb it! 
Unleſs we ſuppoſe that Richelieu had miſtaken 
in his ſyſtem. of politics, when he rhade it a rule, 
that great places werg not to be given to men of 
low extraction or fortune, ho are actuated by no 
other motive than their duty. 

I x is a fact that theſe fateſmen never excite any 


commolions.— Perhaps it may be equally a fact, that 


they have no poor relations to take care of, no 
flatterers to load with favours, no favourites or 
miſtreſſes to enrichy, .and that they are equally 
ſuperior 
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ſuperior. to ſeduction as to error. But a circum- » 00 2 

ſtance which is inconteſtible, is, that theſe magi . 

ſtrates or chiefs of the law, carry about with them 
' without a ſenſe of ſhame, the marks of their de- 

gradation and ignominy. What an opinion can 

we have of a magiſtrate who bears the banner or 
_ enſign of his own diſgrace, without being humbled - 

by ir? What can we think of a people, whoſe 
reverence for ſuch a magiſtrate is not diminiſhed? 

45 Ar rx the. ſovereign and the mandarin, the . 
learned man preſents himſelf to our examination. 
This learned man is a perſon educated in a doc- 
trine which inſpires humanity; and who teaches 

it to others. A man who preaches the love of 
order, benevolence, and reſpect for the laws; and 
who diffuſes theſe ſentiments among the people, 
and points out their utility to them. —And have 
we not in our ſchools and our pulpits, amongſt our 
clergy, our. magiſtrates and philoſophers, men 4 
who may be reckoned not inferior to theſe literati 
either in knowlege or in ſound morals; who exer- 
ciſe the ſame functions, both in their diſcourſes 
and in their writings, in the capital, in the great 
cities, in the ſmaller towns, in the villages and 
in the hamlets? If the wiſdom of a nation were 
to be. computed by the number of it's teachers, 
no people would be ſuperior to us in that quality. 
W have thus gone through the higher ranks: 
of the empire; let us now deſcend to perſons of 
inferior ſtations, and take a curſory view of the 
popular manners. | 
6. War do we find i in ſome works of morality 
tranſlated from the Chineſe ? 2 We find a ſet of in- 
famous 
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famous perſons exerciſing the functions of the 
ice z the innocent man condemned, beaten, 
whipped, and thrown into priſon z the guilty par- 
doned upon payment of a pecuniary fine, or pu- 
niſhed, if the offended perſon happens to be the 
moſt powerful: in a word, all our public and 
domeſtic vices in a more hideous and diſguſting 
point of view. 

7. Bur we cannot acquire more juſt ideas of the 
popular manners, than from the ſyſtem of educa. 


tion. In what mode is the ſtate of infancy ma- 


naged in China? A child is obliged to remain 
fitting for hours together, without the leaſt mo- 
tion, in perfect ſilence, it's arms folded over it's 
dealt, and in the attitude of the moſt profound 
thought and meditation. What effect can be 
expected from an habitual practice ſo contrary to 
nature? A man of common ſenſe would anſwer; 
Taciturnity, cunning, falſehood, hypocriſy, and 
all the train of vices that are peculiar to the cool, 
deliberate villain. He would think, that in China, 
that amiable frankneſs which delights us ſo much 
in children; that artleſs ingenuouſneſs which diſ- 
appears as they advance in age, and which en- 
univerſal confidence in thoſe few perſons 
who are fo fortunate as to preſerve it; that all 
theſe charming qualities, , in a x word, were ſtifled 
there in the cradle. = | 
8. Tux code of Chineſe polices | is very long. _ 
A man of common ſenſe would infer from this, 
that politeneſs in China is not the ſimple and na- 
rural expreſſion of. attentive complaiſance and 


general good-will ; but merely a formal eti- 


quette; 


IN THE FAST AND WEST INDIES, - ity 


quettez and he would conſider the cordial ap- 3 % & 
earance of thoſe dirty carmen, who kneel to each Gnynny 
other, who embrace, who addreſs each other i 


the moſt affeftiongte terms, and who lend ec ; 


other a mutual aſſiſtance, as u Kind of mummery 
praQtiſed among a ceremonious people, 

9. Turn is a tribunal etablifhed to take cognizance 
of offences againſt cuſtom, — A man of common ſenſe 
would ſuſpect, that juſtice would be more properly 
adminiſtered againſt theſe trifling offences, than in 
the civil tribunals againſt crimes of greater mag- 
nitude; and he would doubt much whether the 
powers e of the ſoul could be exalted, or the ſprings 
of genius brought i into action, under the ſhackles 
of rites, ceremonies, and formalities, He would 
imagine, that. a people devoted to ceremony, 
mult inevitably be narrow-minded ; and without 
ever having lived at Pekin or at Nankin, he would 


* 


venture to aſſert, that there is no country in the 


world, i in which there is leſs regard for virtue, or 
more attention to the appearances of it. 

10. ALL perſons who have traded with the , 
Chineſe are unanimous in declaring, that the ut- 
moſt precautions are neceſſary to prevent being 


duped by them. They are not even aſhamed o 


their diſhoneſty, ; 
A c:rTain European, in his a to 
this empire, bought ſome merchandiſe of a Chineſe, 


- who cheated him both in the quality and the price. 


The goods had been carried on board of ſhip, and 


the, bargain was completed. The European 


flattered himſelf, that he might poſſibly move the 
Chineſe by moderate repreſentations, and faid to 
| ” | þ - 
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' HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


him, Chineſe, thou haſt ſold me bad goods. — 
© That may be, replied the Chineſe, © but you muſt 
pay. Thou haſt broken the laws of juſtice, and 
« abuſed my confidence. That may be, but you 
'. © muſt pay. But thou art then no. better than a 
© rogue, or a thief.” — That may be, but you muſt 
pay. What opinion then muſt I carry back to my 
© country, of thoſe Chineſe, ſo celebrated for wiſdom ? 
I. Hall ſay, that you are à ſet of raſeals '—* That 
may be, but you muſt pay. The European hav- 
ing added to theſe reproaches every injurious 
epithet ſuggeſted to him by his rage, without 
being able to get any thing more than theſe cool 
words, pronounced wich deliberation; © That may 
Be, but you muſt pay —; at length pulled out his 
_ purſe, and laid down the money. The Chineſe 
then taking it up, faid to him: © European, in- 
© ſtead of ſtorming againſt 1 me in- the manner you 
have juſt been doing; would it not have been 
better for you to hold your tongue, and to do 
cat firſt what you have been obliged to come to at 
© Jaſt? For, after all, what have you got by it?” 
Taz Chineſe, therefore, have not even that re- 
maining ſenſe of ſhame common to all profeſſed 
_ rogues, who {till will not ſubmit to be told that they 
are ſo. They are conſequently arrrived at the laſt 
| ſtage of depravity. Neither are we to imagine, 
that the inſtance here quoted is a ſingular one: 
theſe phlegmatic manners are the natural effect of 
that reſerve which i is inſpired by the Chineſe mode 
of education. 
NEirnER is it to be urged, that the Get 


obſerve the rules of good faith among themſelves, 
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_ thele repreſentations, China is a barbarous coun- 
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certainly is not, becauſe it cannot be. A man 


cannot be alternately honeſt and diſhoneſt. The 
man who has made it a practice to cheat foreigners, 


is too often expoſed to the temptation of eheating 


his fellow- citizens, to be able conſtantly to re- 


Aſt e.. | 0 
11. Bur it may be objected, that, e to 


try. T anſwer, it is ſtill worſe. The half civilized 
Chineſe appear to me as ſavages with pretenſions 
to civilization; ; they are a people completely cor- 


rupt, a condition more wretched than that of 
ſimple and natural barhariſm. The principle of 


virtue may unfold itſelf in a ſavage, by a ſeries 
of favourable circumſtances; but we know of no 


circumſtance, nor can we conceive any one, ca- 
pable of rendering this important ſervice to a 
Chineſe, in whom this principle is not ſtifted, but 
totally obliterated, To the depravity and igno- 
rance of theſe people, we may add their ridiculous 
vanity. Do they not ſay, that they have two eyes, 
while we have but one, and that the reſt of the world 


is blind? This prejudice, their exceſſive popula- 
tion, the indifference they have for their ſovereigns, 


which is probably the conſequence of it, the ob- 


ſtinate attachment they have to their cuſtoms, the 


prohibition eſtabliſhed by their laws of going out 
of their country: all theſe circumſtances muſt ne- 


ceſfarily fix the Chineſe in their preſent ſtate, 
during an indefinite courſe of ages. The man 
who thinks all * centered | in himſelfQ or 
who 
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while they think' themſelves free from this obli- B 0 10 K 
gation in their intercourſe with ſtrangers. TH. Una - 
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B , o K who deſpiſes what he is ignorant of, will never 
Ds AE learn any thing; How is it poſſible to teach wiſ- 
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dom to him, who ſuppoſes himſelf the only wiſe 


man? or, to improve him, who eſteems himſelf 


arrived at perfection ? We will venture to foretell, 


that the ſtate of the Chineſe will never be meli- 


orated, either by war, peſtilence; famine, or even 
by tyranny, the moſt inſupportable of all theſe 
calamities, and for this very reaſon mote proper 


than all the others combined, to regenerate a 
nation by the violence of it's oppreſſion: 


12. We know not whether the other nations 


of the univerſe have been of much advantage to 


the Chineſe; but of what ſervice have they been 
to the reſt of the earth? It ſhould ſeem that their 
encomiaſts have affected to beſtow upon thema 


degree of coloſſal magnitude, while they have 


reduced us to the low ſtature of pigmies. We; 
on the contrary; have been attentive to ſhew 
them as they are; and till they can bring us from 
Pekin works of philoſophy ſuperior to thoſe of 


; Deſcartes and Locke; mathematical treatiſes that | 
may be compared to thoſe of Newton, Leibnitz, 


and their followers ; pieces of poetry, eloquence, 
literature, and erudition not unworthy the atten- 


'tion of our great writers, and the depth, graces; . 


taſte and refinement of which they thall be forced 


. to acknowlege ; till they can produce from 


thence diſcourſes upon morality politics, legil- 


lation, finances. or commerce, which may con- 


tain only one ſingle line of novelty to our men of 


genius; till they can exhibit vaſes, ſtatues, pic- 


tures, muſical W or plans of architec- 
\ 3. ture 


\ 


- 
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* 
ture fit ſor our artiſts to conſider; or philoſophical BO 06 


inſtruments and machines in which the inferiority 3 


of our's ſhall be very palpable: till theſe/ things, 


I ſay, can be brought to us from China, we ſhall 
retort upon the Chineſe his own ſaying, and we ſhall 
tell him, that he perhaps has but one eye, and that 
we have two: we ſhall carefully avoid inſult- 
ing other nations which we may have leſt behind 
us in the career of ſcience, and-which-are deſtined, 
perhaps, to get beyond us in ſome future time. 
Who is that Confucius of whom we hear fo much 
talk, when compared to Sidney or Monreſquieu? 
13. Tax Chineſe nation is the moſt laborious 
ef any that is know'n. We have no doubt of 
it; it is neceſſary they ſhould labour, and that 
their labour ſhould be renewed. Are they not 
condemned to this from the diſproportion be- 
tween the produce of their ſoil, and the num- 
ber of their inhabitants? © We may, however, 
conclude from hence, that this population ſo much 


boaſted of has it's limits, beyond which it be- 


comes a calamity, which deprives man of his 
natural reſt, leads him on to deſperate actions, 
and deſtroys in his mind the principles of honour, 
delicacy and morality, and even the ſentiment of 
humanity. _ * 

14. AND ſhall we till per after all that has 
been ſaid, in calling the Chineſe nation, @ people 
of ſages? A people of ſages, among whom chil- 
dren are expoſed and put to death! where the 
moſt infamous of all debaucheries is common ! 
where man is mutilated ! where the government 
knows not how to prevent or puniſh the crimes 
occaliened 
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occaſioned by a dearth | where the merchant 
cheats both the foreigner and the citizen! where 


the knowlege of the language is the ultimate point 
of ſcience! where, for a ſucceſſion of ages, a cha- 
racter and mode of writing has been adhered to, 


vhich is ſcarcely ſufficient for the common tranſ- 
actions of life! where the inſpectors of the man- 
ners are men deſtitute of honour and probity! 


where juſtice is beyond compariſon more corrupt 


than it is among the moſt degenerate people! 
where the works of the legiſlator, to whom all 
| perſons pay homage, would not deſerve a reading, 


if the ignorance of the period in which he lived 
were not an apology for his writings! where, from 
the emperor to the meaneſt of his ſubjects, we 


| ſee nothing more than a continued ſeries of rapa- 
cious beings devouring each other! in a word, 
where the ſovereign only ſuffers ſome of his im- 
_ mediate dependants to enrich themſelves, in order 
that he may acquire at once the ſpoils of the ex- 
tortioner, and the title of avenger of his people. 


T5. Ir it be true, as we do not doubt it, that 
in China, every thing which will not admit of a 


diviſion, ſuch as the ſea, the rivers, the canals, 
navigation, fiſhing, and hunting, belongs in 
common to all; it muſt be acknowleged that this 
is a very reaſonable order of things. But is it 
poſſible that ſo numerous a people could patiently 
have abandoned their harveſt for the nouriſhment 
of animals? And if perſons. of high rank had 
arrogated to themſelves the excluſive enjoyment 
of the Woods and waters, would not ſuch an in- 
- croachment have been lane by a ſpeedy and 
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juſt revenge? Let us endeavour not to.confound Þ 0 OK 
the laws of FC with ne duties of wil- * 


dom. 
16. Hayy, not * Chinese: A ſet of mk more 


intriguing, more diſſolute, more idle, and in 
greater number than our's? Monks! leeches! in a 
country where the moſt continued labour ſcarce 
furniſhes the means of ſubliſtence! But, the Lo- 


vernment deſpiſes them. Say rather, that it ſtands in. 


awe of them, and 2 they are revered by the 
people. 


17. Ir might perhaps be an eee Cir- 


cumſtance, if in all countries, as we are aſſured 
it is in China, the adminiſtration were attached 
to no doctrine, to no ſect, nor to any particular 


mode of religious worſhip. This toleration, how- 


ever, extends no farther than to the religious 


ſyſtems antiently ſettled in the empire. Chriſti- 
anity has been proſcribed there, either becauſe the 
myſterious. foundation of it's doctrine has diſ- 


guſted men of weak underſtandings; or, becauſe 
the intrigues of thoſe who propagated it, have 
excited the alarms of a ſuſpicious government. 


18. In China, the merit of the ſon confers the 


rank of nobility on his father, with whom this 
prerogative ends. This is an inſtitution which 


we cannot but applaud; although it muſt be 


acknowleged that the ſyſtem of hereditary nobility 
has it's advantages. Where ſhall we find the de- 
ſcendant of an illuſtrious family ſo abject, as not 


to feel the obligations. impoſed upon him by a 


reſpectable name, or not to exert- his efforts to 
make his conduct anſwerable to it? If we Io 
Vol. I. SR | grade 
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'B o 0 K grade the nobleman who has made himſelf un- 
3 worthy of his anceſtors, we ſhall de as wiſe upon 
| this point as the Chineſe. - - 

19. Tax is nothing we are ſo deſirous of 25 
to commend. Accordingly, we confeſs” there is 
a great deal of prudence in the mode which the 
"Chineſe uſe of puniſhing | a neglect in paying the 
taxes. Inſtead of fixing in the houſe of the deb. 
tor a ſet of- ſatellites who ſeize upon his bed, his 
utenſils, his furniture, his cattle, or his perſon; 
inſtead of dragging him into priſon, or leaving 
him extended without bread upon ſtraw in his cot- 
tttage, after it has been ſtript of every thing; it is 

certainly better to ſentence him to feed the poor. 
But the man who ſhould infer the wiſdom of 
China from this excellent cuſtom alone, would be 
as inaccurate a logician as he, who, from our 
cuſtoms upon the ſame occaſion, {ſhould conclude 
that we were a barbarous people. The cenſure 
which the Chineſe deſerve, is ſoſtened as much 
as poſſible; and that eountry is exalted in order 
to depreciate our's. We are not directly told 
that we are mad ; but it is declared, without he- 
- tation, that it is at China that wiſdom dwells; 
and immediately afterwards it is -faid, that ac- 
cording to the laſt calculation, China contained 
about ſixty millions of men eapable of bearing 
arms. Extravagant panegyriſts of China, do ye 
underſtand yourſelves? Have you an exact con- 
ception of ſuch a number as two hundred millions 
of individvals heaped one upon the other? Be- 
lieve me, you muſt either ſubſtract one-half, or 


three-fourths of this —— — ; or, if 
you 


m1 THE ber um wer INDIES. 


you perliſt in giving credit to it, 'acknowlege, ,Þ 9, 0 K 


from the good ſenſe you poſſeſs, and from the — 


reſult of the experience that is ſubmitted to your 
inſpection, that there is not, and that there can- 
not be, either poliey, or manners in- China. 

20. The Chineſe extends his benevolence to the ſut- 
reeding as well as to the preſent generation. This is 


impoſſible. Children, fond of the -maryelous, 


how long will ye be amuſed with-ſuch ſtories? 
Every nation which is conſtantly obliged to ſtrive 


againſt want, cannot extend it's thoughts beyond 


the preſent moment; and were it not for the 
honours publicly paid to anceſtors, ceremonigs 


which muſt excite and keep up in the minds of + 


men a faint idea of ſomething beyond the grave, 


we ought to admit it as a demonſtration, that if 


there be any part of the world where the ſenſe gf 


immortality; and the reſpect for poſterity, are ex- 


preſſions deſtitute of meaning; it muſt be in China. 
We do not pereeive that we Carry every thing to 
the extreme, and that the only reſult of ſuch ex- 


travagant opinions is palpable; contradiction; that 
an exceſſive population is inconſiſtent with good 


morals; and that we decorate a depraved multi- 
tude with the virtues which belong only to a few 
diſtinguiſhed perſons. 

Tux ſeveral arguments of the 1 and of 
the calumniators of China are now ſubmitted to 
the judgment of our readers, to whom it is left 
to decide: for why ſhould we be ſo preſumptuous 
as to attempt to direct their judgment? If we 


might be allowed to haaard an opinion, we ſnould 


ſay, that —— theſe two 7 be ſupported 
O 2 by 
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* 0 OK by reſpectable deine cke yet theſo aüthöritzes 
xp do not bear the marks of that great character that 
requires an implicit faith. Perhaps, i in order to 
decide this matter, we muſt wait till ſome im- 
partial and judicious men, and who are well verſed 
in the Chineſe writing and language, ſhall be 
permitted to make a long reſidence at the court 
of Pekin, to go through all the provinces, to live 
in the country villages, and to converſe: my 
WO the Chineſe of all ranks.” . 
 WrarTeveR may have been the ſtate of China 
het the Portugueſe landed there, as they had no 
other object in view than to draw riches from 
= thence, and to propagate their religion, had they 
found the beſt kind of government eſtabliſhed 
| in —— country, they would not have profited by 
Thomas Perez, their ambaſſador, found the 
* of Pekin diſpoſed to favour his nation, 
the fame of which had ſpread itfelf throughout 
Afia. It had already attracted the eſteem of the 
Chineſe, which the conduct of Ferdinand Andra- 
da, who commanded the Portugueſe ſquadron, 
tended ftilt further to increaſe. He viſited all 
the coaſts of China, and traded with the natives. 
When he was on the point of departure, he iſſued 
a proclamation in the ports he had put into, that 
if any one had been injured by a Portugueſe, and 
would make it know'n, he ſhould receive ſatisfac- 
tion, The ports of China were now upon the 
point of being opened to them: Thomas Perez 
was juſt about concluding a treaty, when Simon 
Andrada, brother to Ferdinand, appeared on the 
_— with a freſh 1 This commander 
(7 5 treated 


ler 
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treated the Chineſe in the ſane manner as the * 98 * 
Portugueſe had, for ſome time, treated all the 3 
people of Aſia. He built a fort without per- | 
miſſion, in the iſland, of Taman, from whence he 

took opportunities of pillaging, and extorting 
money from all the ſhips bound from or to the 

ports of China. He carried off young girls from 

the coaſt; he ſeized upon the Chineſe, and made 

ſlaves of them; he gave himſelf up to the moſt 
licentious acts of piracy, and the moſt ſhameful 
diſſoluteneſs. The ſailors and ſoldiers under his 
command, followed his example. The Chineſe, 

enraged at theſe outrages fitted out a large fleet: 


the Portuguſe defended themſelves courageouſly, 


and eſcaped by making their way through the 

enemy's fleet. The emperor impriſoned; Thomas 

Perez, who died i in | confinement, and the. Portu- 

gueſe nation was baniſhed from China for ſome. 0 
years. After this, the Chineſe relaxed, and gave | 
permiſſion to the Portugueſe to trade at the port 

of Sancian, to which place they brought gold 

from Africa, ſpices from the Molycca iſlands, and 

from Ceylon elephants teeth, and ſome precious 

ſtones. . In return they took ſilks of every kind, 


china, gums, medicinal herbs, and tea, which i is 


ſince become ſo neceſſary a commodity to the 
northern nations of Europe. 

Tu Portugueſe contented themſelves with the 
huts and factories they had at Sancian, and the li- 
berty granted to their trade by the Chineſe go- 
vernment, till an opportuninty offered of eſtabliſh- 
ing themſelves upon a footing more ſolid, and 
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B 0 0K leſs dependent upon the mandarin, who. had the 
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xz command of the coaſt. 


A piKAaTyg,” named Tehang- l. las, whoſe ſyc- „ 
| ceſſes had made him' Powerful, had ſeized upon the 
iſland of Macao, from whence he blocked up the 


ports of Chitia, and even proceedsd ſo far as to lay 
ſiege to Canton. The neighbouring mandarins 
had recourſe to the Portugueſe, who. had ſhips in 


the harbour of Sancian; they haſtened to the relief 


of Canton, raiſed the ſiege, and obtained a com- 


plete victory over the pirate, whom they e 
as far as Macao, Where he flew himſelf. . 


Arrival of 
the Portu- 
gueſe at Ja- 


an. | 
Religion, 
manners, 
and govern- 
ment of 


tneſe iſlands. 


Tus emperor of China, informed of the ſerves 
the Portugueſe had rendered him on this occaſion, 
| beſtowed Macao on them, as a mark of his gra · 


titude. They received this grant with joy, and 
built a town which became very flouriſhing, and 
was advantageouſly fituated for the trade they ſoon 
after entered into with Japan. 

Ix the year 1542, it happened that a Ports- 
gueſe veſſel was fortunately driven by a ſtorm on 
the coaft of theſe celebrated iſlands. - The crew 


were hoſpitably received, and obtained of the na- 
tives every thing they waned to refreſh, and refit 


them fot the fea, *When they arrived at Goa, 
they reported what” they had ſeen, and informed 


the viceroy, that a ne country, not leſs rich than 


populous, preſented itfelf ta the zeal of the miſ- 
ſtonaries, and the induſtry of the merchants. 
Both miffionaries and merchants eme with- 
out delay for Japan, | 

Tuxv found à great empire, which i is, Pebape, 


the moſt antient of any in the world, except — 
of 


m THE) EAST AND, WEST.INDIES. |. 9 
of China; it's annals are not without a great mix- % © 


ture of fableʒ but it appears beyond a doubt, that — 
in the year 660, Sin- chu founded the manarchy, 
which, has ever ſince been continued in the ſame 
family. Theſe ſovereigns called Dairos, were : 
at the ſame time the kings and pontiffs of the 
nation; and by virtue of theſe united, powers got 
the whole extent of the ſupreme authority into 
their hands. The perſon of the Dairos was ſa- | 
cred,, they were conſidered: as the deſcendents and. : 
repreſentatives. of the. gods. The. leaſt diſobe- 
dience to the moſt trifling of their laws, was looked 
upon as a crime ſcarcely to be expiated by the ſe- 
vereſt puniſhment; nor was this confined to the 
offender alone, his whole family was involved in 
the conſequences of his crime. | 

Anour the eleventh century theſe prinkes. who, 
no doubt, were more jealous of the pleaſing pre- 
rogatives of prieſthood, than of the troubleſome 
rights of royalty, divided the ſtate into ſeveral 
governments, and intruſted the adminiſtration of 
them to ſuch of the nobility as were diſtinguiſhed 
for their knowlege and. wiſdom, 

Taus the unlimited power of the Dairos ſuf- 
fered a conſiderable change. The affairs of the 
empire were left to fluctuate at all adventures. 
The reſtleſs and quick - ſigbted ambition of their 
viceroys took advantage of this inattention tg. 
bring about a variety of revolutions, By de- 
grees they began to depart from the allegiance 
they had ſworn to preſerve. They made war 
upon each other, and even upon their ſovereign. 


An abſolute nne was the conſequence of 
O 4 theſe 
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theſe commotions : ſuch was the ſtate of Japan, 
when it was diſcovered by the Portugueſe. | 

Taz great iſlands of which this empire is com- 
poſed, being ſituated in a tempeſtuous climate 
ſurrounded by ſtorms, agitated by volcanos, and 
ſubject to thoſe great natural events which impreſs 

terror on the human mind, were inhabited by a 
people entirely addicted to ſuperſtition, but di- 
vided into ſeveral ſects. That of Xinto is the 
antient eſtabliſhed religion of the country: it ac- 
knowleges a Supreme Being, and the immortality 
of the ſoul; and pays adoration to a multitude of 
gods, ſaints, or camis, that is to ſay, the ſouls 
of great men, who have been the ſupport and or- 

nament of their country. It is by the authority 
of this religion, that the Dairo, high-prieſt of the 
gods from whom he claimed his deſcent, had long 
reigned over his ſubjects with that deſpotic ſway, 
with which ſuperſtition governs the mind. Being 
both emperor and high-prieſt, he had rendered 
religion, in ſome reſpects, uſeful to his people, 
which is not abſolutely impoſſible in countries 
where the ſacerdotal and ava PE are united] in 
the ſame perſon. 

Ir does not appear that the ſect of Xinto has 
had the madneſs, which of all others is the moſt | 
dangerous to morality, to fix a criminal ftigma 
on actions innocent in themſelves. Far from 
encouraging that gloomy fanaticiſm and dread of 
the gods, which is inſpired by almoſt all other 
religions, the Xinto ſect had applied itſelf to pre- 
vent, or at leaſt to moderate this diſorder of the 


Hpaginatign, by mſtquring feſtivals, which were 
; celebrated 


my 
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celebrated three times in every month. They B 0,0 K 
were dedicated to friendly viſits, feaſts, and re 


joicings. „The prieſts of Xinto taught, that the 
innocent Hleaſutes of mankind are agreeable. to 
the deity, and that the beſt method of paying 
devotion to the camis is to imitate: their virtues, 
and to enjoy in this world that happineſs they ex- 
perience in another. In conſtquence of this 
tenet, the Japaneſe, after having put up their 
prayers in the temples, which are always ſituated 
in the midſt of groves, reſorted to courtezans, 


who commonly inhabited places conſecrated to 
love and devotion, and compoſed a religious 
community under the direction of an order of 


monks, who received a ſhare of the profits ariſing 
from this Rus peter with the e of 
nature. 

Tux Budzoiſts are EI 4S- ſe& in Japan, of 
which Budzo was the founder. Their doctrine 


was nearly the ſame with that of the ſect of Xinto; 
over which they hoped to gain a ſuperiority by 


the ſeverity of their morals. Beſide the deity of 
the Xintoiſts, the Budzoiſts worſhipped an Amida, 
a kind of mediator between God and mankind; 
as well as other mediatorial divinities between 
men and Amida. The profeſſors of this religion 
flattered themſelves, that they ſhould prevail over 
the religion of Xinto by the multitude of their 
precepts, the exceſs. of their ee their devo- 
tions and mortifications. 

Tus ſpirit of Budzoiſm is dreadful. It breathes 


nothing but penitence, exceſſive fear, and cruel 


ſeverity. Of all fanaticiſms it is the moſt terrible, 
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* N monks of this ſect oblige cheir diſciples to 
alt paſs one half of their lives in penance, to expiate 


imaginary ſins; and inflict upon them the greateſt 


part of that penance themſelves, with a tyranny: . 
and cruelty, of which one may Conceive an idea 
from the inquiſitors in Spain; with this differ- 


ence, that the Japaneſe fathers are themſelves 
the executioners of theſe: voluntary victiins to ſu- 


perſtition; whereas the inquiſitors are only the 
judges of thoſe ſins and puniſhments, which they 


have themſelves deviſed. and invented. The 
Budzoiſt prieſts keep the minds of their followers 
in a continual ſtate of torture, between remorſe 


and expiations. Their religion is ſo overloaded 


with precepts, that it is not poſſible to obſerve 


them. They repreſent their gods as always of- 


fended; and thirſting for vengeance. 

Ir may be readily imagined, what effefs ſo 
horrible a ſuperſtition muſt have on the character 
of the people, and to what degree of ferocity it 


hath brought them. The lights of a ſound mo- 


rality, a little philoſophy, and a prudent ſyſtem 
of education might have remedied theſe laws, this 
government, and this religion; which conſpire 
to make mankind more ſavage | in ſociety with his 
own ſpecies, than if he lived in the woods, and 


had no companions but the monſters that roam 


about the deſerts, + 

Ix China, they put into the hands of children 
books of inſtruction, which contain a detail of 
their duties, and teach them the advantages of 
virtue. The Japaneſe children are made to get 


by heart * in _— ms actions of their 
forefathers 


7 
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forefathers are celebrated; a contempt of life is 


203 


N oof 


inculcated, and ſuicide is ſet up as the moſt heroic - — 


of all actions. Fheſe ſongs and poems, which 
are ſaid to be full of energy and beauty, beget 


enthuſiaſm,” The Chineſe education tends. to re- 
gulate the ſoul, and keep it in order: the Ja- 
paneſe, to inflame and excite it to heroiſm. 
' Theſe are guided through life by ſentiment; an, 


Chineſe by reaſon and cuſtom. 

Tur Chineſe aim only at truth in their writings, 
and place their happineſs in a ſtate of tranquillity. 
The Japaneſe are eager in'the purſuit of pleaſure, 
and would rather ſuffer, than be without feeling, 


In a word, the Chineſe ſeem to wiſh to counter- 


act the violence and impetuoſity of the ſoul; the 
Japaneſe to keep it from finking into a _ of 
languor and inaftivity, _—- 

Ir is natural to imagine that 8 of this cha- 
racter muſt be fond of novelty. The Portugueſe 
were acrordingly received with all poſſible demon- 


ſtrations of joy. All the ports were open to them. 
All the perty princes of the country invited them 
to their provinces; each contending who ſhould: 


give them the moſt yaluable advantages, grant 
them the moſt privileges, and ſhew them the 


greateſt ciyilities, Theſe merchants eſtabliſhed a 


prodigious trade, The Portugueſe carried thither 
the commodities af India which they brought 
from different markets; and Macao ſerved as a 
repoſitory for their European goods. Immenſe 
quantities of the productions of Europe and Aſia 
were * conſumed by the Ern the uſurpers of his 
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— what had they to giye in return 75 


Tux country of Japan is in general mountain- 
ous, ſtony, and by no means fertile. It's produce 
in rice, barley, and wheat, which are the only 
crops it admits of, is not ſufficient for the main- 


tenance of it's numerous inhabitants; who, not- 


withſtanding their activity, foreſight, and fruga- 
lity, muſt periſh with famine, if the ſea did not 
ſppply them with great quantities of fiſh. The 


empire affords no productions proper for export · 


ation; nor do the mechanic arts furniſh any 


article of trade except works in eel, eh are 


the beſt we are acquainted with. 15 


Extent of 
the Portu- 
gveſe domi- 
nions in 
Poa, 


Wrxxꝛ it not for the —— it 1 hog from, 


it's mines of gold, ſilver, and copper, which are 
the richeſt in Aſia, and perhaps in the whole 
world, Japan could not ſupport it's own expences, 
The Portugueſe every year carried off quantities 


of theſe metals, to the amount of fourteen or 


fifteen millions of livres *, They married alſo 


the richeſt of the Japaneſe heireſſes, and allied 


themſelves to the moſt powerful families. 

Wrrn ſuch advantages, the avarice, as well as 
the ambition of the Portugueſe might have been 
ſatisfied. They were maſters of the coaſt of Gui- 


nea, Arabia, Perſia, and the two peninſulas of 


India. They were poſſeſſed of the Moluccas, 


Ceylon, and the iſles of Sunda, while their ſettle- 


ment at Macao inſured to them the commerce of 


China and . rief seit | 


4 © Upon an average, about 600,0001. 
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' Tuxovonovr this iwmenſe tract, the will of 


the Portugueſe was the ſupreme law. Earth and 


ſea acknowleged their ſovereignty. 'T heir-autho- 


rity was ſo abſolute, that things and perſons were 
dependent upon them, and moved entirely by 
their directions. 
dared to make voyages, or carry on trade, without 


No nation or private perſon 


obtaining their permiſſion and paſſport. Thoſe 
who had this liberty granted them, were prohibit- 
ed from trading in cinnamon, ginger, pepper, 


timber, iron, ſteel, lead, tin, and arms, of which 


the conquerors reſerved to themſelves the exclu- 
ſive benefit. A number of valuable articles, by 
which ſo many nations have ſince enriched them- 
ſelves, and which then bore a higher price on 


account of their novelty, were entirely ingroſſed 


by the Portugueſe. In conſequence of this mo- 


nopoly, the prices of the produce and manufac- 


tures both in Europe and Aſia were n at 
their diſcretion. - 

In the midſt of ſo ln OR wealth, ahid 
conqueſt, the Portugueſe had not neglected that 
part of Africa, which lies between the Cape of 
Good Hope and the Red Sea, and has in all ages 
been famed for the richneſs of it's productions. 
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The poſſeſſion of this country was on many ac- 


counts an important object: 
been ſettled there for ſeveral ages, and their num- 
bers were greatly increaſed. They had formed 
along the coaſt of Zanguebar ſeveral ſmall inde- 
pendent ſovereignties, ſome of which made a 
, conſiderable figure, and almoſt all of them were 
in good ä The flouriſhing ſtate of theſe 


ſettlements 


the Arabians had 
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5 20.0 * ſettlements was owen to the mines of gold and 
3 ſilxer, found within their reſpective territories, the 
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produce of which enabled them to purchaſe the 
commodities of India. To poſſeſs themſelves of 
this treaſure, and to deprive their competitors of 
it, was looked upon by the Portugueſe as an in- 
diſpenſable duty. Agrecable to this principle, 
theſe Arabian merchants were attacked, and with- 
out much difficulty ſubdued, about the year 1506. 
Upon their ruin was eſtabliſned an empire, ex- 
tending from Sofala as far as Melinda, of which 
the iſland of Moſambique was made the center. 
This iſland is ſeparated from the continent only 
by a narrow channel, and is no more than two 
leagues in circumference, It's port, which is 
excellent, and wants no advantage but that of a 
purer air, was fixed upon as a place for-the veſſels 
of the conqueror to put in at, and as a ſtaple for 
all their merchandiſe. Here they uſed to wait 
for thoſe fettled winds, which at certain times of 
the year blow without intermiſſion from the Afri- 
can to the Indian coaſts, and which at other times 
blow in an oppoſite direction .fram the coaſts of 

India to thoſe of Africa. 
Tuxzbz ſucceſſes properly improved might have 
; > a power ſo conſiderable, that it could not 
have been ſhaken; but the vices and;:folly of ſome 
of their chiefs, the abuſe of riches; and of power, 
the wantonneſs of victory, the diſtance. of thei! 
own country, changed the character of the Portu- 
gueſe. Religious zeal, which had added ſo much 
force and activity to their courage, now produced 
in them nothing but ferocity. They made no 
| * | ſcruple 
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ſcruple of pillaging, cheating, and enſlaving the B 0 SS 
idolaters. They ſuppoſed. that the Pope, in be- — 


ſtowing the kingdoms of Aſia upon the Portu- 
gueſe monarchs, had not with-holden the pro- 

perty of individuals from their ſubjects. Being 
abſolute maſters of the eaſtern ſeas, they extorted 
a tribute from the ſhips of every country they 
ravaged the coaſts, inſulted the princes, and be- 


came in a ſhort tĩme the terror and ſcourge of all 


Tux ci kg of. Tidor was eartied off from! his 


own palace, and. murdered, with his children, 
whom he had intruſted to the care-of the Portu- 
gueſe. 
WW Ceylon, the people were not ſuffered to 
cultivate the earth, except for their new maſters, 
who treated them with the greateſt barbarity. 
Arx Goa they had eſtabliſhed the inquiſition, 
and whoever was rich became a prey to the mi- 
niſters of that infamous tribunal. | 
Fara, who was ſent out againſt the pirates 
from Malacca, China, and other parts, made a 
deſcent on the iſland of Calampui, and plundered 
the ſepulchres of the Chineſe emperors. 


Souza cauſed all-the pagodas on the Malabar 
coaſt to be deftroyed, and his people inhumanly 
maſſacred the ' wretched Indians, who went to 
veep over the ruins of their temples. 

Con REA terminated an obſtinate war with the 
king of Pegu, and both parties were to fwear on 
the books of their ſeveral religions to obſerve the 
"treaty, Correa ſwore on a collection of ſongs, and 
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ns 90 k "Goya by this vile ene to clude his en · n. 
— n 1 m 
Nuno b'AcuxHA reſolved to API himſetr in 
Mader of the "iſland of Daman on the coaſt of ha 
Cambaya; the inhabitants offered to ſurrender it an 
to him, if he would permit them to carry off their cu 
[1 treaſures. This requeſt was refuſed, and Nuno Pr 
| put them all to the ſword. P - 
| Dizco De SiLVEIRA was cruizing in the Red 85 
Sea. A veſſel richly laden ſaluted him. The * 
captain came on board and gave him a letter 1 
| from a Portugyeſe general, which was to be his Wo 
\ paſſport. The latter contained only theſe words: 8 
I Agęſire the captains of ſhips belonging to the king of 5 
Portugal to ſeize upon this Moorifh veſſel, as'a law- 2 
e Ri 
| In a ſhort time the Portugueſe preſerved no we 
more humanity or good faith' with each other than 1 
with the natives. Almoſt all the ſtates, where El 
| they had the command, were divided Into fac | * 
. abe 
A MixrukE of avarice, err cruelty, war! 
and devotion, _Prevailed every where in their 1 
manners. They had moſt of them ſeven or eight Bo E 
concubines, whom they kept to work with the l = 
utmoſt rigour, and forced from them the money ks 
they earned by their labour. Such treatment | 
of women was very repugnant to the ſpirit of ug 
chivalry. m_ 
Tux chiefs and principal officers admitted to 2 
their table a multitude of thoſe ſinging and dan- Ws 
cjng women, with which India abounds. Effemi- — 7 


nacy 


- 
; * 
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* 


hacy ihtioduced itſelf into their houſes and ar- B 00 K 
mies. The officers marched to meet the enemy — 


in palanquins. That brilliant courage, which 
had ſubdued ſo many nations, exiſted no longer 


among them. The Portugueſe were with. diffi= | 


culty brought to fight, except where there was a 


proſpect of plunder, In a ſhort time the king of 


Portugal no longer. received the produce of the 
tribute; which was. paid him by more than one 


hundred and fifty eaſtern princes. This money 


Was loſt in it's way from them to him. Such cor= 


ruption prevailed in the finances, that the tributes 
of ſovereigns; the revenues of provinces, which 


ought to have been immenſe, the taxes levied in 


gold, ſilver, and ſpices, on the inhabitants of the 
continent and iſlands, were not ſufficient to keep 


vp a few citadels, and to fit out the ſhipping that 
was neceſſary for the protection of trade, 

Ir would be a melancholy circumſtance to fix 
our attention upon the decline of a nation, that 


ſhould have fignalized itſelf by exploits uſeful 


to mankind, that ſhould have enlightened the 
world, or increaſed it's own ſplendour and 
happineſs, without being the ſcourge of it's 
neighbours or of diſtant regions. But we ſhould 
conſider, there is a great difference between the 
hero who ſpills his blood in the defence of his 
country, and a ſet of intrepid robbers, who ex- 
poſe themſelves to death in a foreign ſoil, or who 
put it's innocent and wretched inhabitants to the 
ſword. Serve or die, the Portugueſe uſed inſo- 
lently to ſay to every people they met in their 
rapid progreſs marked with blood. Ir is a es 
Vol. I. * ful 
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e ful thing to behold the downfall of ſuch tyranny 3 
-_ — and a conſolation. to expect the puniſhment of 


* 


tis ron or SETTLEMENTS AND Thabz 


thoſe treacheries, murders; and cruelties, with 


| which it has been preceded. or followed. Far 
from regretting the overthrow of theſe ſavage 


conquerors, F ſhould. rather grieye at the wiſe 
policy of Juan de Caſtro, becaufe it ſeemed to 


promiſe a revival of that ſpirit, which is called by 


the vulgar the heroiſm of Bortugal x and which 


I myſelf, perhaps, led away by habit, have not 


treated with all the indignation 1 felt at it. If 1 


have been guilty of this neglect, I aſl pardon for 


it of God, and of man. 


BaxBarovs Europeans the brilliancy of your 


enterprizes has not imipoſed upon me, nor has your 
ſueceſs prevented me from ſeeing the injuſtice of 


them. 1 have often embarked with you iff ima- 
gination, on board the ſhips that were to convey | 
you to theſe diftant regions: but when my fancy 
has landed me along with you, and that I have 
been witneſs of your enormities, I have withdraw'n 


myſelf from you; I have throw'n myſelf among 


your enemies; I have taken up arms againſt you, 
and have imbrued my hands- in your blood. I 


here make a ſolemn proteſtation of this; and if I 


have ever ceaſed, for one moment, conſidering 


you as a multitude of famiſhed and cruel yul- 


rures, with as little principles of morality and 
conſcience, as are to be found among theſe ra- 


pacious birds of prey; may this work, and may 


my memory, if 1 may be allowed to hope that] 


ſhall leave one behind ine, ſink into the loweſt 
eontempt, and become an object of execration ! 
7 N . 
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Casrio was a man of much knowlege, confls 5 0.0 * 


dering the age he lived in. He poſſeſſed a noble 
and elevated ſoul; and the ſtudy of the ancients 
had cheriſhed in him that love of glory and of. 
his country, which was ſo common 2 the 
Greeks and Romans. 


In the beginning of his vile and glorious ad- 
miniſtration, CojE-Sophar, miniſter of Mahmoud 


— 
Brilliant ad- 
miniftratiog 
of Caſt ro. 


king of Cambaya, had inſpired his maſter with a 


deſign of attacking the Portugueſe. This man, 
whoſe father is ſaid to have been an Italian, and 


his mother a Greek, had raiſed himſelf from the 
condition of a ſlave to the conduct of the ſtate, 
and the command of armies; He had embraced 
Mohammediſm, and, though he had really no 
religion, he knew how to avail himſelf of the 
averſion the people had conceived againſt the 
Portugueſe, on account of the contempt they 
ſhewed for the religions of the country. He en- 
gaged in his ſervice experienced officers; veteran 


ſoldiers, able engineers, and even foiinders, whom 


he procured from Conſtantinople, His prepara- 
tions ſeemed intended againſt the Mogul or the 
Patans; and when the Portugueſe leaſt expected it, 
he attacked and made himſelf . 5 Divz ond 
laid ſiege to the citadel, 

Tais place, which is ſituated on a little iſland 
upon the coaſt of Guzarat, had always been con- 
ſidered as the key of India in thoſe times, when 
navigators never launched beyond the coaſt; and 
Surat was the great ſtaple of the eaſt. From the 
arrival of Gama, it had been conſtantly an object 
of ambition to the Portugueſe, into whoſe hands 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
it fell at length i in the time of d'Acunha. Maſ- 


carenhas, who was governor of it at the juncture 
we are ſpeaking of, and who ſhould have had nine 


hundred men, had only three: the reſt of his 


— 


garriſon, according to an abuſe very common in 


thoſe days, were employed in trade at the different 
towns upon the coaſt. He muſt have ſurrendered, 


If he had not received immediate aſſiſtance. Ca- 


ſtro ſent him a reinforcement under the command 


Sophar ſhared the ſame ſate; but his death did 
not ſlacken the operations of the ſiege. | 


of his ſon, who was killed in the attack. Coje- 


Casrno inſtituted funeral games in honour of 
thoſe who had fallen. in defence of their country. 
He congratulated their parents in the name of the 


government, and received congratulations him- 
ſelf on the death of his eldeſt ſon. 


His ſecond 
preſided at the funeral games, and marched im- 


mediately after for Din, to deſerve, as it were, 


the honours he had juſt been paying to his bro- 
ther. The garriſon repulſed the enemy in every 


attack, and ſignalized themſelves every day by 
extraordinary actions. 


In the eyes of the Indians 
the Portugueſe were more than men. Happih, 
ſaid they, providence has decreed that there ſhould be 


But as few of them as there are of tygers and lions, lot 


they ſhould exterminate the human ſpecies. 


_ - Casrro himſelf headed a larger reinforcement 


than he had ſent.” He threw himſelf into the 
citadel with proviſions, and above four thou- 
ſand men. It was debated, whether they ſhou:d 
give battle. 


cuſſed. Garcias de Si, an old officer, command- 


92 


The reaſons on both ſides were diſq- 
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ed ſilence; I have all ſpoken, ſaid he, now let us % K 
fight. Caſtro was of the ſame opinion. The a 


Portugueſe marched out to the enemy's intrench- 
ments, and gained a ſignal victory. After having 
raiſed the ſiege, it was neceſſary to repair the 
citadel. They were in want of money, and Ca- 
ſtro borrowed it on his own credit. | * 
Ox his return to Goa, he wiſhed to give his 
army the honours of a triumph after the manner 
of the antients. He thought that ſuch honours 
would ſerve to revive the warlike ſpirit of the 


Portugueſe, and that the pomp of the ceremony 


might have a great effect on the imagination of 


the people. At his entry, the: gates of the city 


were ornamented with triumphal arches; the 
ſtreets were lined with tapeſtry; the women ap- 


peared at the windows in magnificent habits, and 
ſcattered flowers and perfumes upon the conquer- 


ors; while the people danced to the ſound of 
muſical inſtruments, - The royal ſtandard was 
carried before the victorious ſoldiers, who marched 

in order, The viceroy, crowned with branches 
of palm, rode on a ſuperb car: the generals of the 
enemy followed it, and after them the ſoldiers 
that had been made priſoners. The colburs that 
had been taken from them, were carried in pro- 
ceſſion reverſed and dragging on the ground, and 
were followed by their artillery and baggage. 
Repreſentations of the citadel they had delivered, 
and of the battle they had gained, enhanced the 
ſplendour of the ſpectacle. Verſes, ſongs, ora- 


tions, firing of cannon, all concurred to render the . 


(eſtival magnificent, agreeable, and ſtriking. 
3 ACCOUNTS: 
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ueſe grow 
effeminate, 
and are no 
Jonger for- 
midable. 
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 Accounrs of this triumph were brought ta 
Europe. Men who 'formed pretenſions to wit 
condemned it as ridiculous, and bigots called it 
profane, The queen of Portugal ſaid upon the 
occaſion, That Caſtro had conquered like a e 9 
and triumphed like a pagan bero. pr 

Taz vigour of the Portugueſe, which Caſtro 
had re- animated, did not long continue. Cor- 
ruption made daily advances among the citizens 
of every claſs. One of the viceroys thought of 
ſetting up boxes in the principal towns, in which 


any perſon might put memorials and articles of 


intelligence. Such a method might be very uſe. 
ful, and tend to a reformation of abuſes in an 


© enlightened country, where the morals of the in- 
habitants were not totally ſpoiled, but among a 


ſuperſtitious and corrupt r it was not likely 


to be of any ſervice. 


Tux original conquerors of n were none of 


them now in being, and their country, exhauſted 
by too many enterprizes and colonies, was not in a 


capacity to replace them, The defenders of the 


Portugueſe ſettlements. were born in Aſia; their 


opulence, the ſoftneſs of the climate, the manner 
of living, and, perhaps, the nature of the food, 


had taken from them much of the intrepidity of 


their forefathers. At the ſame time that they gave 
themſelves up to all thoſe exceſſes which make 


men hated, they had not courage enough left to 


inſpire the people with terror. They were mon- 
ſters; poiſon, fire, aſſaſſination, every ſort of 
crime was become familiar to them; nor were 
nd private perſons only who were guilty of ſuch 

| practices; 
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actices; men in office ſet them the example 898 K 
They maſſacred the natives; they deſtroyed one 


another. The governor, who was juſt arrived, 
loaded his predeceſſor with irons, that he might 
deprive him of his wealth. The diſtance of the 
' ſcene, falſe witneſſes, and large bribes, nn 
every crime from puniſhment, | 


Tux iſland of Amboyna was the firſt to avenge 
itſelf, A Portugueſe had at à public feſtival 
ſeized upon a very beautiful woman, and, regard- 


leſs of all decency, had proceeded to the greateſt 
of outrages, One of the iſlanders, named Genuho, 
armed his ſellow- citizens; after which he called 
together the Portugueſe, and addreſſed them in 


the following manner: To revenge affronts of 


< ſo crue] a nature as thoſe we have received from 
ec you, would require actions, not words: yet we 


« will ſpeak to you. Tou preach to us a deity, - 


« who delights, you ſay, in generous actions; but 


66 theft, murder, obſcenity, and drunkenneſs, are 


“your common practice z Your hearts are in- 
e flamed with every vice. Our manners can 


e never agree with your's: nature foreſaw this, 


« when ſhe ſepargted us by immenſe ſeas, and ye 
e have overleaped her barriers. This audacity, 
te of which ye are not aſhamed to boaſt, is a propf 
« of the corruption of your hearts. Take my 
« advice; leave to their repoſe theſe nations that 
'* reſemble you ſo little; go, fix your habitations 
among thoſe, who are as brutal as yeurſelves; 


an intercourſe. with you would be more fatal to 


te us, than all the evils which it is in the power of 
bi Jer God to inflict 3 us. We renounce 
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no Fu * ec your alliance for ever: your arms are ſuperior 
2 te to our's; but we are more juſt than you, and 


cc we do not fear you. The Irons are from this 
« day your enemies; fly from their cquntry, and 


A 5e beware how you approach it again.“ 


Tus harangue, which thirty years before 


would have brought on t the deſtruction of Am- 


boyna, was liſtened to with a degree of patience, 


that fully demonſtrated what change ws taken 


eonſpiracy 


is formed 


againſt the 
Portugueſe, 


The manner 


in which 


Ataida diſ- 


Kuen in. 


Püree among the Portugueſe. 

EqvyaLLy deteſted in every quarter, N ſaw 2 
confederacy forming to expel them from the Eaſt, 
All the great powers of India entered into the 
league, and for two or three years carried on their 
preparations in ſecret.” The court of Liſbon was 
informed of them; and the reigning. king Se- 


baſtian, who, if it had not been fot his ſuperſti- 


tion, would have been à great prince, diſpatched 


Ataida and all the Portugueſe, who had diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves in the wars of Europe, tq India. 
Tax general opinion on their arrival was to 


| abandon the diſtant ſettlements, and afſemble their 


forces on the Malabar coaſt, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Goa. Although Ataida was of opinion 


that too great a number of ſettlements had been 


formed, he was not pleaſed with the appearance of 
ſacrificing them, Comrades, ſaid he, I mean to pre- 


| ferve all, "2 /o long as J toe, the enemy ſhall not 


7 fending oe : 


gain an inch of ground. Immediately upon this 
he ſent ſuccours to all the places that were in dan- 
ger, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 1 for de- 


Tux 


4 


* * 1 . 
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„un Zamorin attacked Manjalor, Cochin, and B Spb K 
Cananor, The king of Cambaya attacked Chau l. 


Daman, and Baichaim. The king of Achem laid 


ſiege to Malacca. The king of Ternate made 


war upon the Portugueſe in the Moluccas, Aga- 
lachem, a tributary to the Mogul; impriſoned the 
Portugueſe merchants at Surat. The queen of 
Garcopa endeavoured to drive them out of Onor. 
Ara, in the midſt of the care and trouble 
2 attending the ſiege of Goa, ſent five ſhips to Surat, 
which obliged Agalachem to ſet the Portugueſe, 
whom he had ſeized, at liberty. Thirteen ſhips 
were diſpatched to Malacca ; upon which the king 
of Achem and his allies: abandoned the ſiege. 
Ataida ordered even thoſe veſſels to ſet fail, which 
were employed every year to carry tribute and 


merchandiſe to Liſbon. It was repreſented to 
him, that inſtead of depriving himſelf of the aſſiſt- 


ance of men who were to go on board this fleet, 


he ſhould preſerve them for the defence of India. 


We fhall be enough without tbent, ſaid he; the ſtate 


is in diſtreſs and it's expectations muſt not. be diſap- + | 


pointed. This reply ſurpriſed his opponents, and 


the fleet ſailed. At the time when the place was 


moſt vigorouſly preſſed by Idalcan, Ataida ſent. 
troops to the ſuccour of Cochin, and ſhips to Cey- 
lon. The archbiſhop, whoſe authority was un- 
limited, interpoſed to prevent it. Sir, replied 


Ataida, you underſtand nothing of theſe affairs ; con- 


tent yourſelf with. recommending- them to the bleſſing 
of God. The Portugueſe, who came from Europe, 


exhibited prodigies of valour during this ſiege. 


I; was oftentimes with 2 that Ataida could 
reſtrain 
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* 919 x reſtrain them from throwing away their lives, 
2 Many of them would ſally out in the night, con- 


* man, ane ne in their 
lines. 
Tux viceray did not Wray" fo Pr on the 


force of his arms, as to reject the affiſtance of po- 


" licy. He was informed, that Idalcan was go- 

verned by one of his miſtreſſes, and that ſhe was 
in the camp with him. Women who deyote them- 
ſelves to the pleaſures of Princes are generally 
faves to ambition, and unacquainted with thoſe 
virtues which love inſpires. The miſtreſs of Idal- 
can ſuffered herſelf to be corrupted, and fold to 


Ataida her lover's ſecrets. Idalcan was aware of 


the treaſon, but could not diſcover the traitor. 
At laſt, after ten months ſpent in toil and action, 
his tents deſtroyed; his troops diminiſhed, his 
elephants killed, and his cavalry unable to ſerve ; 
this prince, overcome by the genius of Ataida, 
raiſed-the liege, and retreated in * and de- 
ſpair. 

TRE brave ids Se his: character in 
corrupting the, miſtreſs of Idalcan, while ſhe acted 
conſiſtently with her's in betraying her lover. 
How is it poſſible that a woman, who has publicly 
' fold her honour to her ſovereign, ſhould heſitate 
to fell the honour of her ſoyereign, to him who 
knows how to ſet a proper price upon her perfidy? 
If. a woman were capable of inſpiring her king 
with great ideas, ſhe would have a ſoul ſuficiently 


exalted to diſdain to become his courteſan; and 
whenever ſhe condeſcends to accept of this humi- 


liating title, or when ſhe may perhaps become ſo 
| * abje& 


" 
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abject as to think herſelf honoured by it, what has 5 00 
the nation to expect from her? Nothing but the — 


corruption of manners in her lover, and in his 
favourites; the depredation of the treaſury; the 
elevation of the moſt inadequate and moſt in- 
famous men to the moſt important offices; cirs . 
cumſtances which are the diſgrace of a long reign. 
Monarchs! a man of auſtere morals would have 
prohibited every unlawful connection; but if the 
laborious duties ye are expoſed to, call for our in- 
dulgence, let. your vices at leaſt be concealed by 
great virtues. Have a miſtreſs, if ye. muſt have 
one; but let her be a ſtranger to public affairs, 
and let her at leaſt be confined to the ny". 
direction of your amuſements. 

ATariDa marched without delay to the aflſtance 
of Chaul, which was beſieged by Nizam- al- Mu- 
luck, king of Cambaya, at the head of more than 


a hundred thouſand men. The defence of Chaul 


had been conducted with. as much intrepidity as 
that of Goa. It was followed by a great victory, 
which Ataida, with a handful of men, obtained 
over a numerous army, diſciplined by a long ſiege. 

ATarDa, after this, marched againſt the Zamo- 
rin, defeated and obliged him to ſign a treaty, by 
which he engaged never to maintain any ſhips of 
war, * 


Sven was the diſaſtrous end 5 a 8 


planned with a great deal of harmony, art and 


ſecrecy, againſt a ſet of 'inſolent and oppreſſive 
uſurpers. The defeat of ſuch a number of people 


excites our regret, and it were to be wiſhed, that 
the virtues of Ataida had been employed in a 
be better 
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BOOK. better cauſe. To conciliate the admiration with 
Pr which the conduct of this hero inſpires us, with 


the liberty of India, we could have withed that he 
had met with a glorious death. 1 
Tux Portugueſe became throughout 11 Faſt 


what they were, under the immediate conduct of 


Ataida. A ſingle ſhip, commanded by Lopez 
Caraſco, fought for three days ſucceſſively againſt 
the whole fleet of the king of Achem. In the 
middle of the engagement word was brought to Lo- 
pez's ſon, that his father was killed: We have one 


| brave man the leſs, ſaid he; we muſt conquer, or de- 


ſerve to die like bim. Saying this, he took the 


command of the ſhip, and forcing his way in tri- 


umph through the nyt 8 ms anchored betore 
Malacca. ' 

Nox was courage. kk only virtue that vevitved 
among the Portugueſe at this period; ſo powerful 
is the aſcendant of a great man, even over the moſt 


corrupt nations. Thomas de Sowza had got as a 


ſlave a beautiful girl, who had not long before 


been promiſed to a young man that was in love 
with her. Hearing of the misfortune of his miſ- 
treſs, he flew to throw himſelf at her feet, and par- 


take of her chains. Sowza was preſent at their 
interview; they embraced, and melted into tears. 
I give you your liberty, ſaid the Portugueſe General; 
£0, and live happy elſewhere. 


Tu management of the public money was 


r reformed by Ataida, who reſtrained thoſe 
abuſes, which are moſt injurious to ſtates, and moſt 
difficult to be reſtrained. But this good order, 


this returning heroiſm, this glorious moment, did 
not ſurvive his adminiſtration. 


GOVERNMENT 


I oy F x — 
as 1 
5 2 * 1 p 
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GovennuenT is always a very complicated N 
machine, which has it's beginning, it's progreſs, 3 
and it's period of perfection, when it is well arr eng, nah 
planned ; on the other hand, when | it is defective uten als. 
in it's ſource, it has it's beginning, it's progreſs, oor ict 
and it's period of extreme corruption. In either 
of theſe caſes, it comprehends ſuch an infinite 
number of objects, both within and without, that 
when it's diſfolygion happens, either from the in- | 
ability of the chief, or the violence of the ſubjects, os 
& unavoidably . on the moſt terrible conſe- 
quences. If the impatience of the ſubjects ſnould 
break the yoke, the weight of which they have 
been no longer able to bear, a nation advances 
more or leſs rapidly towards anarchy, wading 
through ſtreams of blood. If it ſhould arrive by 
imperceptible degrees at this fatal period, through 
the indolence or weakneſs of the ſovereign, unable 
to hold the reins of empire; the effuſion of blood is 
ſpared, but the nation falls into a ſtate of annihi- 
lation. It is nothing more than a carcaſe, all the 
parts of which fall into putrefaction, are ſeparated 
and transformed into a maſs of worms, which 
periſh themſelves. after they have devoured every 
thing. In the mean while the neighbouring na- 
tions are hovering round it, as we ſee birds of 
prey hovering about a carcaſe in the fields. They 
eaſily get poſſeſſion of a defenceleſs country; and 
the people then paſs into a worſe ſtate, than when 
they firſt emerged from barbariſm. The laws of 
the conqueror claſh with thoſe of the people con- / 
quered ; their reſpective cuſtoms, manners, and 
egy are all in oppoſition to each other; and 
their: 
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. 0 K their language is confounded with a foreign idiom. 
— Hence ariſes a chaos, the end of which it is diffi- 
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cult to foretel ; a chaos, which cannot be difſiz 
pated, till after ſeveral centuries are elapſed, while 


the traces it leaves behind; are never to be entirely 
effaced by a ſucceſſion of the melt fortunate 


. events. 


sven is the picture of Portugal at the death of 


Sebaſtian, till the kingdom was gradually reduced 
under the dominion of Philip the Second. From 


this æra, the Portugueſe in India ceaſed to conſider 


themſelves as of the ſame country. Some made 


themſelves independent, others turned pirates, and 
paid no reſpect to any flag. Many entered into 
the ſervice of the princes of the country, and theſe. 


almoſt all became miniſters or generals, ſo great 


were the advantages this nation ſtill maintained 
over thoſe of India, No Portugueſe purſued any 
other object than the advancement of his own in- 
tereſt : there was no zeal, no union for the com- 
mon good. Their poſſeſſions in India were divid- 
ed into three governments, which gave no aſſiſt- 


| ance to each other, and even claſhed in their 


projects and intereſts. Neither diſcipline, ſubor- 
dination, nor the love of glory, animated either 


- the ſoldiers or the officers; Men of war no longet 


ventured out of the ports, or whenever they ap- 
peared, were badly equipped. Manners became 
more and more depraved. Not one of their 


commanders had power enough to reſtrain the 


torrent of vice; and the majority of theſe com- 
manders were themſelves corrupted. The Por- 


tugueſe at length loſt all their former greatneſs, 
8 when 
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then a free and enlightened nation, actuated with 1 0 Pp 
a proper tpirit of toleration, appeared in India, — 
and contended with them Wenn of chat . 
country. 

Ir may be affitmcd; that at the time when Pot- -Detail of the 
tugal firſt made it's diſcoveries; the world was very that brought 
little acquainted with the political principles of e pr. 
trade, the real power of different ſtates, the ad- _— 
vantages of 'conqueſt; the manner of eſtabliſhing 
and preſerving colonies, and the benefits the 
mother country might derive from them 

Ir was a wiſe project to endeavour to find a 

age by Africa to go to India, and to bring 
merchandiſe from thence; The benefits which the 
Venetians derived by leſs direct roads, had juſtly 
excited the emulation of the Portugueſe ; but it 
was proper there ſhould be fome limits to ſo i 
laudable an ambition. 

Tuis ſmall nation becoming on a ſudden miſo 
treſs of the richeſt and moſt extenſive commerce 
of the globe, ſoon conſiſted of nothing elſe but 
merchants, factors, and ſailors, who were deſtroyed - 
by long voyages: Thus the Portugueſe loſt the 
foundation of all real power, which conſiſts in 
agriculture; natural induſtry, and population; 
and there was conſequently no proportion be- 
tween their commerce and the means of keeping 
it up. 

Tux carried theſe deflation meaſures ſtill _ 
further; and, animated with the rage of conqueſt, 
extended themſelves over a vaſt tract of land, 
which no European nation would have been able 
.to preſerve, without i impairing it's own ſtrength. 
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diers, ſailors, and. inhabitants, ſent to er the 


colonies. 


"Taz ſpirit of religious: intoleration that bend | 


ed among them; would not allow them to admit 
into the claſs of their own citizens the people of 
the Eaſt and of Africa, and they were therefore 


obliged to be n at War with ey, new 


ſubjects. 


As the government . changed it's n of 


trade into projects of conqueſt ; the nation; which 

had never been guided by the true commercial 

ſpirit, ſoon aſſumed that of rapine and plunder. 
TI ME-IECES, fire- arms, | fine cloths, and other 


articles, which have been ſince carried into India, 


not being then Nen to that e of perfec- 


could not carry any thing there but money: They 
ſoon grew tired of this, and took away from the 


Indians by force what _ had before obtained 


by purchaſe. - 


Tx was 5 be ben dab the ©6405 


of Portugal the utmoſt profuſion of riches, joined 


to the moſt extreme poverty. The only opulent 


perſons. were thoſe who had had ſome employ- 


ment in India; while the huſbandman, who found 


no one to aſſiſt him in his "toil; and the artiſts, 
who were unable to procure workmen, being ſoon 
compelled to forego their ſeveral octuparions, 
were reduced to the loweſt ſtate of miſery. 


Alx theſe misfortunes had been foreſeen. When 
the diſcovery of India engaged the attention of 


Portugal, 


Tavs this ſmall country, which of itſelf was not | 
—— very populous, conſtantly exhauſted itſelf in ſol- 
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Portugal; that court flattered itſelf that the mere 5 9.9K 
appearance of it's ſhips i in that mild climate, would 3 


inſure the poſſeſſion of it; that the trade of theſe 


countries would prove as inexhauſtible a ſource 


of riches to the nation; as it had been to thoſe 


people who had hitherto been maſters of it; and 
that, by the treaſure ariſing from it, the ſtate, not- 
vithſtanding it's ſmall extent of territory; would 


become equal in ſtrength and ſplendour to the 
moſt formidable powers. There were ſome perſons, 


however, who were not miſled. by. theſe deluſive 
hopes. The moſt penetrating! and moderate of 


the miniſters ventured to affirm, that the conſe- 
quence of running in ſearch of rich minerals and 


glittering merchandiſe, would be an inattention 
to objects of real advantage, agriculture, and mas 


nufactures; that wars, ſhipwrecks, epidemical 


diſeaſes, and other accidents, would weaken the 


whole empire beyond recovery; that the ſtate, .. 


thus carried out from it's center by the impulſe of 
an extravagant ambition, would either by force or 
art attract the ſubjects to the moſt diſtant parts of 
Aſia; that even if the enterprize/ ſucceeded, it 
would raiſe a powerful confederacy, which it would 
be impoſſible for the crown of Portugal to defeat, 
Attempts were in vain made, ſome time after this, 
to convince theſe diſcerning men of their error, 
by ſhewing them that the Indians were ſubdued, 
the Moors repulſed, and the Turks defeated ; and 
by exhibiting the tide of wealth that flowed into 
Portugal, Their opinions were too well-ground- 
ed in experience to be ſhaken by the report of 
theſe CINE feceſſes. They ſtil inſiſted that 
Nan . a a few 
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1 

* B 9.9 * a few years would diſeover the folly of puſhing | 17 
1 — theſe purſuits to extremity, and that they muſt in- ** 
=_  evitably lead to a corruption of ' rpopals, and. end fi 
if | in ravages and univerſal confuſion. Time, the 1 
1 great arbiter of politieal nes moves Confirmed 8 

* deir prediaion | | 1 
bl. Pres ne Or all rhe conqueſts which. his 3 had 1 
1 1 made in the ſeas of Aſia, they poſleſs none at pre- 55 
1 ſent but Macao, part of the iſland of Timor, Da- be 
. man, Div, and Goa. Phe connections which 3 
= theſe wretched eſtabliſhments kept up with each 1 
lf | Other, and thoſe which they had with the reſt of tus 
| | 5 India and with Portugal, were not maintained Es 
6 with any kind of ſpirit. They have been ſtill more oi 
i contracted, fince the eſtabliſhment at Goa of an 105 
it excluſive company for China and the Moſambique, 2 
i Ar preſent, Macao ſends to Timor, to Siam, oft 
Cl and to Cochinchina, fome few ſmall veſſels of RN 
15% little value. It ſends five or fix to Goa laden with 5 
jdt merchandife that has been refuſed at Canton; - 
1 and the greateſt part of which belongs to Chineſe 2 
Il | merchants. Theſe laſt ſhips are laden in return bla 
| I with ſanders wood, Indian ſaffron, ginger, pep- ed 
b ö E. Per, linen, and indeed with all the materials that 15 
* Goa has been able to on the coaſt of * 
ö | N Malabar, or at Surat, nie a ſhes gun ſhip, two * 
| | frigates, and ſix ſloops, fitted out as ſloops of war. det 
4 ö 8 Ir follows from this ſtate of inactivity, that the 1 

| N colony cannot ſend annually to Europe more than FE 

1 three or four cargoes, the value of which does not wil 


exceed 3,17 W livres “, even * the year 


1 133,294 134. 40 


1752, 


* 
7 
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1752, when this commerce was freed from the $9.0 & 
eien of monopoly, except in the articles Of wry 
ſugar, nuff, pepper, faltpetfe, peatls, ſandets, and 
aloes wood, which the crown continues to buy 
up, and to fell excluſively. The veſſels laden 
with theſe materials, uſed formerly to put in at 

» Braſil, or in Africa, where they ſold part of their 
merchandiſe: but for ſome time paſt they have 
been obliged to return direQly to the mother 
country: 

Such is the declining * into which the Por- 
tugueſe affairs in India are fallen, from that pin- 
nacle of glory to which they had been raiſed by 
the bold adventurers who diſcovered, and the in- 
trepid heroes who conqueted, that country. The 
ſcene of their glory and opulence is become that 
of their ruin and diſgrace. Formerly, a deſpotic and 
cruel viceroy, and ſince the year 1774 a governor- 
general, with the ſame powers and diſpoſition; a 
turbulent and undiſciplined militia, conſiſting of 
ſix thouſand two hundred and ſeventy ſoldiers, 
blacks and others; magiſtrates of open and avow- 
ed venality; an unjuſt and rapacious adminiſtra- 
tion: all theſe ſeveral kinds of oppreſſion, which 
would be ſufficient to annihilate the moſt virtuous 

of all people, cannot poſſibly regenerate an idle, 
degraded, and corrupt nation. Let the court of 
Liſbon at length open it's eyes; and in a little 
time, it's flag, which has been ſo long forgotten, 
will reſume ſome-ſhare of conſideration. Portu- 

gal can never expect to rank with the great com- 
mercial powers; but may quietly inſure it's own - 

2 _ riches. 
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'B: 0% K „ We ſnall now ſee, in the example of the 
waz Dutch, whoſe enterprizes will be the-next ſubject 


of our inquiry, what a ſmall nation can effect, 


when it's ſpeculations | are directed by patience, | 


-_—_ and economy 
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HE cxpablic of Holland from it's earlieſt 
T* riſe,. exhibits a ſcene of grandeur to all 
nations; and muſt remain an object of the higheſt 
concern to us, and of curioſity to our remoteſt 
poſterity. It has diſtinguiſhed itſelf by it's in- 
duſtry and enterpriſing ſpirit, in all parts; but 
more eſpecially on the ſeas, and on the continent 
of India, Before we attend the Dutch in their 
progreſs to theſe extenſive regions, let us trace 
their hiſtory to it's earlieſt ra. Such a re- 
troſpect is peculiarly proper in a work of this 
nature, as it will comprehend at one glance, all 


thoſe charaCteriſtic marks by which the genius of 


a nation is diſtinguiſhed. It is neceſſary: that a 
reader who reflects may be enabled to judge 
for himſelf, whether the original ſtate of this 
nation were ſuch as afforded a preſage of it's 
future power; and whether the -heroic aſſociates 


of Civilis, who defied the Roman power, tranſ- 


fuſed their ſpirit into thoſe brave republicans, 
who, under the auſpices of Naffau, oppoſed the 
the dark and odious tyranny of Philip the Second. 

Ir is a fact eſtabliſhed by the beſt hiſtorical 
authority, that in the century preceding the 
Chriſtian æra, the Battæ, diſſatisfied with their 
ſituation in Heſſe, ſettled upon the iſland formed 
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Bo 0 © x by . Waal WP the Rhine, in 2 marſhy foil, 


Swe which had few or no, inhabitants, They gave 


the name of Batavia to. their new country, 
Their government was a mixture of monarchy, 
ariſtocracy, and democracy. Their chief was, 
properly ſpeaking, nothing more than a prin- 
cipal citizen, whoſe office was rather to adviſe 
thah to command. The principal men who 
exerciſed juriſdiction, and commanded the troops 


in their reſpective diſtricts, were choſen, as well 


as the kings, in a general aſſembly. A hundred 
perſons, ſelected from among the people, preſided 
over every county, and acted as chiefs in the dif- 
ferent hamlets, The whole nation was, in ſome 
fort, an army always in readineſs, Each family 


compoſed a body of militia, which ſerved under a 


captain of it's own chuſing. 
Sven was the ſtate of Batavia when Ee paſſed 
the Alps. This Roman general defeated the Hel- 
vetians, ſeveral tribes of the Gauls, the Belgæ and 
Germans, who had croſſed the Rhine, and extend- 
ed his conqueſts beyond that river, In conſe- 
quence of this expedition, the boldneſs and ſuc- 
ceſs of which were equally aſtoniſhing, the pro- 
tection of the conqueror was courted on all ſides. 
Sou writers, too zealous for the honour of 
their country, affirm that the Batayians entered 
into an alliance with Rome: but the fa i is, they 
ſubmitted, an condition that they ſhould be go- 
' yerned by their own laws, pay no tribute, and be 
obliged only to perform military ſervices, 
Cxsar ſoon diſtinguiſhed the Batavians from 


Be geber nations char were ſubdycd by the Ro- 
mans. 
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mans. This conqueror of the Gauls, when by b 0.0 * 
Pompey's influence he was recalled to Rome, and I 
refuſed to obey the ſenate's orders; when relying 

on the abſolute authority which his conduct had 
at length given him over the legions and auxi- 
liaries, he attacked his enemies in Spain, Italy, 
and Aſia: then it was, that ſenſible of the Bata- 
vians having a principal ſhare in his victories, he 
gave them the glorious appellation of #b2 ee 
and brethren of the Roman people. 

Arrzx this, irritated by the unjuſt proceedings 
of certain governors, they obeyed the dictates of 
that noble impulſe, ſo becoming men of ſpirit who. 
are prompted to take arms to revenge an inſult. 
They ſhewed themſelves enemies as formidable as 
they had been faithful allies : but theſe troubles 
ſubſided, and the Batavians were Feigen, thoug gh 
not ſubdued; 

Wx Rome, after having rifen to a pitch of 
greatneſs unknow'n before, and which has never ; 
ſince been equalled by any ſtate, no longer re- 

_ tained thoſe manly virtues and auſtere principles | 
which had laid the foundation of her glory; when 
her laws had loft their force, her armies their dif- 
cipline, and her citizens the love of their country; 
the barbarians, who by the terror of the Roman 
name had been driven back. to the north, where 
they had been compelled fo remain, poured like 
a torrent into the ſouthern countries. The em- 
pire was torn in pieces, and the fineſt provinces 
became a prey to thoſe people whom the Romans 

had always either degraded or oppreſſed. The 
n in particular, ſeized upon the countries 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS: AND TRADE 


b belonging to the Gauls; and Batavia a part of 


—.— that extenſive and famous kingdom, which was 


founded by theſe conquerors in the fifth century, 
Tut new monarchy experienced thoſe inconve- 
niences which are almoſt inſeparable from riſing 


ſtates, and are indeed too frequently felt in the 
beſt eſtabliſhed governments. It was ſometimes 
under the dominion of a ſingle perſon; and at 


others was ſubje& to the caprice of a number of 


tyrants: It was conſtantly engaged either in fo- 
. reign wars, or expoſed to the rage of inteſtine 
| difſentions. Sometimes it made the neighbour- 
ing ſtates tremble for their ſafety; but much more 


frequently ſuffered from the incurſions of the 


northern people who ravaged it's provinces. It was 
equally the victim of the weakneſs of ſeveral of 


it's princes, and-of the unbounded ambition af 


their favourites and miniſters. The overbear- 
ing ſpirit of the pontiffs undermined the power 


of the throne, and their inſolence brought both 
the laws and religion into-diſgrace. Anarchy and 
tyranny alia each other ſo cloſe, that even 
the moſt ſanguine perſons deſpaired of ſeeing bet- 
ter times. The glorious æra of  Charlemagne's 
government was only a tranſient gleam of light. 
As his great actions were the effect of his genius, 
and not in the leaſt owen to the influence of any 
good inſtitutions; after his death, affairs returned 


to that ſtate of confuſion from which they had 
been retrieved by his father Pepin, and more par- 


ticularly by his own endeavours. The French 


monarchy, the limits of which he had extended 


too far, was divided. One of his grandſons, to 


whom 
\ 
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whom Germany was allotted, obtained alſo Bata- 2 5 
yia, to which the Normans, in their excurſions — 
had lately given the name of Holland. | 

In the beginning of the tenth century, the 
German branch of the Carlovinians became ex- 
tinct. The other princes of France having nei- 
ther the courage nor power to aſſert their rights, 
the Germans eaſily diſengaged themſel ves from a 
foreign yoke. Thoſe of the nation, who, by vir- 
tue of a delegated power from the monarch, go- 
vyerned the five circles of which the ſtate was com- 
poſed, choſe a chief out of their own body. T his 
chief, fearing leſt theſe powerful men might be 
tempted to throw off their dependence, if any ſe- 
verer conditions were required of them, contented 
himſelf with their fidelity and homage, and ex- 
acted only ſuch ſervices as e were OE £4 
to by the feudal laws, | 
AT this memorable ck che counts of 
Holland, who, as well as the reſt of the provincial 
chiefs, had hitherto exerciſed a precarious. and 
dependent authority, obtained the ſame rights as 
the other great vaſſals of Germany: and as they | 
afterwards eplarged their territories by. conqueſt, 
marriages, and grants from the emperors, they in 
time became totally independent. of the empire. 
They were not equally ſucceſsful in their unjuſt 
attempts againſt the public liberty. Their ſub- 
jets were not to be intimidated by force, ſeduced -_ 
by flattery, or corrupted by profuſion. War'and 
peace, taxes, laws, and treaties were managed by 
the three united powers of the count, the nobles, 
and the towns. The republican ſpirit ſtill pre- 
„ vailed 
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1 x vailed in the nation, when, by ſome extraordinary 
events, it fell under the dominion of the houſe of 


* 


Burgundy, the power of which, though before 


| conſiderable, was greatly Nen N by this 


union. 

Tnoskx who had the ſagacity to inveſtigate 
Probabilities, foreſaw, that this ſtate, which was 
formed as it were by the gradual accretion of many 
others, would one day be of great weight i in the 
political ſyſtem of Europe. The genius of it's 
inhabitants, it's advantageous ſituation, and it's 
real ſtrength, afforded a moſt certain proſpect of 
it's future greatneſs. Theſe projects and expec- 
tations, which were juſt upon the point of being 
fulfilled, were diſappointed by an event, which, 
though it happens every day, never fails to baffle 
the deſigns of ambition. The male line in that 


_ houſe became extinct; and Mary, who was ſole 
heireſs to it's dominions, by her. marriage in 
1477, transferred to the houſe of Auſtria the ad- 
vantages that had been gained by ſeveral ſucceſs· 


ful ſtruggles, a variety of! intrigues, and ſome acts 

of injuſtice. | 
Ar this #ra, ſo famous in hiftory, Fo of the 
ſeventeen provinces of the Low Countries had 
particular laws, extenſive privileges, and almoſt 
a diſtin& government of it's own. The excellent 
principle of union, which equally contributes to 
the welfare and ſecurity both of empires and re- 
publics, was unfverfally diſregarded. The people 
having been, from time immemorial, accuſtomed 
to this ſtate of confution, had no idea that it was 
pen to enjoy 2 more rational form of admini- 
tr ation, 


* 
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ſtration. Thie prejudice was of ſo long a ſtand- 9 
ing, fo generally adopted, and ſo firmly eſtabliſhed; wy 
that Maximilian, Philip, and Charles, the thres 


Auſtrian princes who firſt inherited the dominionsg 


of the houſe of Burgundy, thought it prudent nos. 


to attempt any innovation. They flattered them+ 


ſelves, that ſome happier conjuncture might 
enable their ſucceſfors to execute with ſafety. a 


plan, which they could not even attempt. without 
danger, oy | TR | 

Ar this time a great 1 was preparing in 
the minds of men in Europe, The revival of Bolland. 
letters, the extenſion of commerce, the invention 
of printing, and the diſcovery of the compals, 


brought on the æra when human reaſon was to 


ſhake off the yoke of ſome. of thoſe prejudices 
which had gained ground 1 in the barbareus. ages. 


Iux intelligent part of the world were for the 
web part cured of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions. They 
were diſguſted at the abuſe the popes: made of 


their authority; the contributions they. raiſed upon 
the people; the ſale of indulgences; and more 
particularly at thoſe abſurd refinements. with 
which they had diſguiſed. the plain religion of Je- 
ſus Chriſt. 1 


Riſe of the 
— of 


Bur cheſe $ſceraing people were nat the firſt 


who attempted a revolution. This honour was 


reſerved for a turbulent monk, whoſe barbarous 


eloquence rouzed the northern nations, The moſt 


enlightened men of the age contributed to unde- 


ceive the reſt. Some of the European princes 
embraced the reformed religion; others held com- 


Mynion with the church 0 Rome. The former 5 


found 
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28. 2 K found no difficulty i in bringing over their ſub. 


jects to their opinions; while the latter had much 
difficulty to prevent theirs from embracing the 


new doctrines. T hey had recourſe to a variety 
of meaſures, which were too often purſued with 
rigour; and the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, which had 
deſtroyed the Saxons, the Albigenſes, and the 
Huſſites, was revived. Gibbets were erected, 


and fires kindled again, to — the e of 


rather overflowed than watered by large rivers, 


of this united people had not the deſired ſucceſs; 
PE IR OY RR * bo 


the new doctrine. 


No ſovereign was ſo ready to nicks uſe of theſe 


expedients as Philip II. His tyranny was felt in 


every part of his extenſive monarchy; fanaticiſm 
prompted him to perſecute thoſe who fell under 
the denomination of heretics or infidels. The 


Low Countries were more particularly the ſeat of 


theſe cruelties; and millions of citizens were con- 


demned to the ſcaffold. The people revolted; 


and the ſame ſcene was renewed which the Vene- 


tians had diſplayed to the world many centuries 


before, when flying from oppreſſion, and finding 
no retreat upon land, they fought an aſylum upon 
the waters. Seven ſmall provinces lying on the 
northern fide of Brabant and Flanders, which were 


and often covered by the ſea, the violence of 
which was with difficulty reſtrained by dikes; 
having no wealth but ſuch as aroſe from a few 


paſture lands, and a little fiſhing ; formed one of 


the richeſt and moſt powerful republics in the 
world ; which may, perhaps, be alſo conſidered 
as the model of commercial ſtates. The firſt efforts 
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but though they were frequently defeated; vic- 
tory at length declared itſelf for them. The 
Spaniſh troops they had to encounter, were the 
beſt in Europe, and at firſt gained ſeveral advan- 
tages. But by degrees the new republicans reco- 


5 vered their loſſes. They reſiſted with firmneſs; 


and gaining experience from their own mifcar- 
riages, as well as from the example of their ene- 


mies, they at length became their ſuperiors in the 


art of war: and the neceſſity they lay under of, 
diſputing every inch of ground in ſo confined a a 
country as Holland, gave them opportunities of 
improving the art of nh a country or a town 
in the beſt manner. 

TRE weak ſtate of Holland, at it's firſt riſe, 


obliged it to ſeek for arms and aſſiſtance from 


every quarter where there was any proſpect of ob- 
taining them. It granted an aſylum to pirates of 
all nations, with a view of employing them 


againſt the Spaniards; and this was the founda- 


tion of it's naval ſtrength. Wiſe laws, an ad- 
mirable regularity, a conſtitution which preſerved 
a among mankind, an excellent police, and 

a ſpirit of toleration, ſoon erected this republic 
into a powerful ſtate. In the year 1590, the 
Hollanders more than once humbled the pride of 
the Spaniſh flag. They had already eſtabliſhed 


a kind of trade, the moſt ſuitable that could be 


to their ſituation, Their veſſels were employed. 


as they are ſtill, in carrying the merchandiſe of 
one nation to another, The Hanſe Towns, and 
ſome towns in Italy, were in poſſeſſion of this car- 


rying trade: and the e in competition 
\ with 
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TEX with them, by their frugality ſoon gained the ad- 
— vantage. Their ſhips of war protected their mer- 


chantmen. Their merchants grew ambitious of 
extending their commerce; and got the trade of 
Liſbon” into their hands, where they purchaſed 
| Indian goods, which they ſold again to all the 
: tares of Europe. N | 
Pr II. having made himſelf maſter of Por- 
tugal, forbad his new ſubjects, in 1594, to hold 
any correſpondence with his enemies. This arbi- 
trary prince did not foreſee that this prohibition, 
which he thought muſt weaken the Hollanders, 
would in fact render them more formidable. Had 
not theſe diſcerning navigators been excluded 
from a port, upon which the whole ſucceſs of their 
naval enterpriſes depended, there is reaſon to be- 
| Heve that they would have contented themſelves 
with the large commeree they carried on'in the 
European ſeas, without thinking of ſailing to re- 
moter climates. But as it was impoſſible to pre- 
ſerve their trade without the productions of the 
Eaft, they were forced to go beyond a ſphere 
which was, perhaps, too confined for a ſituation 
like their's; and reſolved to Fug theſe riches at the 
fountain head. | 


Fr appeared to be the beſt alan to fit out ſhips; 


7 
| . and ſend them to India: but the Hollanders 
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wanted pilots who were acquainted with the ſeas, 
arid factors who underſtood the commerce of Aſia, 
They were alarmed at the danger of making long 
voyages, where the enemy was maſter of the 
coaſts, and of having their veſfels intercepted 
Juring a . of fr thouſand leagues. It was 
r 
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northern ſeas, which would be a ſhorter, as well 
as a more ſafe voyage. The Engliſh had made 
the attempt in vain; and the Hollanders renewed 
it with no better ſucceſs. 

Wullz they were engaged in this enterpriſe, 
Cornelius Houtman, a merchant of that nation, a 
man of ſagacity, and of a daring ſpirit, being de- 
tained at Liſbon for debt, gave the merchants at 
Amſterdam to underſtand,” that if they would 
procure his enlargement, he would communicate 
to them many diſcoveries he had made, which 
might turn to their advantage. He had in fact 
informed himſelf of every particular relating to 
the paſſage to India, and the manner of carrying 


on trade in thoſe parts. His . propoſals. were 


accepted, and his debts. diſcharged. The in- 


formation he gave proving anſwerable to the 
expectations he had raiſed, thoſe who had releaſed 


him from his confinement, formed an aſſociation 
under the name of the Company of diſtant Coun- 
tries, and in the year 1595 gave him the com- 


mand of four veſſels, to conduct to India Wu the 


Cape of Good Hope. 
THz principal object of this — was to ob- 


ſerve the coaſts, the inhabitants, and the trade of 


different places, keeping clear, as much as poſ- 
ſible, of the Portugueſe ſettlements. Houtman 
reconnoitred the coaſts of Africa and Brazil; 
made ſome ſtay at Madagaſcar, touched at the 
Maldives, and viſited the iſlands of Sunda: where 
"—_— the — abounding in pepper, he 

4 bought 


aged more adviſeable to attempt the derer 05 Fu K 
of a paſſage to China and Japan through the. 3 
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'B 00: K bought a quantity of it, together with fone 
d others of the moſt valuable ſpices. - His prudence 
| . procured him an alliance with-the principal ſo- 


vereign of Java; but the Portugueſe, notwith- 
ſtanding they were hated, and had no ſettlement 
upon the iſland, created him ſome enemies: Hav- 
ing got the better in ſome ſkirmiſhes he was 
unavoidably engaged in, he returned with his 
| ſmall ſquadron to Holland; where, though he 
brought little wealth, he raiſed much expectation, 
He brought back along with him ſome negroes, 
. Chineſe, and inhabitants of , Malabar, a young 
native of Malacca, a Japaneſe, and Abdul, a 


pilot of the Guzarat, a man of great abilities, 


and perfectly well acquainted with the coaſt of 
India. | 
TRE account given by Houtman, nnd the dil 
coveries made in the courſe of the voyage, en- 
couraged the merchants of Amſterdam to form 
the plan of a ſettlement at Java, which, at the 
ſame time that it would throw the trade of pepper 
into their hands, place them near the iſlands that 
produce more valuable ſpices, and facilitate their 
communication with China and Japan, would fix 
them at a diſtance from the center of that Eu- 
ropean power, which they had the moſt reaſon to 


dread in India. Van Neck, who, in 1598, was 


ſent upon this important expedition with eight 
veſſels, arrived at the iſland of Java, where he 
found the inhabitants unfavourably diſpoſed to- 
wards his nation. They fought and negociated 
by turns. Abdul the pilot, the Chineſe, and, 
above all, the hatred that prevailed againſt the 

Portugueſe, 


ſ 


In 
ſociet 
name 
with 
eaſter 


Vo 
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Portugueſe, proved of ſervice to the Dutch: 
They were permitted to trade, and; in a ſhort 
time; fitted out four veſſels laden with a quantity 


of ſpices, and ſome linens; T he admiral, with 


the reſt of his fleet failed to the Moluccas, where 


he learnt that the natives of the country had 
forced the Portugueſe to abandon ſome places; 


and that they only waited for a favourable oppor- 


tunity of expelling them from the reſt; He eſta- 


bliſhed factories in ſeveral of theſe iſlands, entered 


into a treaty with ſome of the ſovereigns, and re- 


turned to Europe loaded with riches. 

IT is impoſſible to deſcribe the joy that pre- 
yailed at his return. The ſucceſs of his voyage 
raiſed a freſh emulation. Societies were formed 
in moſt of the maritime and trading towns in the 


Low Countries. Theſe aſſociations ſoon became 


ſo numerous, that they proyed detrimental to 
each other; for the rage of purchaſing, raiſed the 
value of commodities to an exorbitant degree in 
India; and the neceſſity of ſelling them, made 
them bear a low price in Europe. They were on 
the point of being ruined by their own efforts, and 
by the want of power in each of them to reſiſt a 
formidable enemy, fully bent upon their deſtrue- 
tion, when the government, which is ſometimes 
wiſer than individuals, opportunely Anke in to 
their aſſiſtance, 

In 1602 the daten- genbral united theſe different 
ſocieties into one body, to which they gave the 
name of the Eaſt India Company. It was inveſted 


with authority to make peace or war with the 


eaſtern princes, to erect forts, chuſe it's own 
Vor. I RY > teens 


+ 


Eſtabliſni- 


ment of the 


India Com- 


pany. 
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We onal cers for the conduct of the police, and the admi- 


niſtration ofjuftices --,,,. - ned ls 

Tus company, which had mo parallel 3 in, anti- 
quity, and was the pattern of all ſucceeding ſo- 
cieties of the ſame kind, began with great advan- 
tages. The private aſſociations which had been 
previouſly formed, proved of ſervice to it by their 

misfortunes, and even by their miſtakes. The 
great number of veſſels which they fitted out had 
contributed to make all the branches of trade 
perfectly underſtood; to form many officers and 
ſeamen; and to encourage citizens of repute to 
undertake theſe foreign expeditions; perſons only 
of no eſtimation or fortune having been * 
in the firſt voyages. 

So many united aſſiſtances could not fail of be⸗ 
ing improved to advantage, when proſecnted with 
vigour; and, accordingly, the new company 
ſoon acquired a conſiderable degree of power. It 
was a new ſtate, erected within the ſtate iiſelf, 
which enriched it, and increaſed it's ſtrength 
abroad; but might, in time, weaken the influence 
of the democratical principle, which inſpires the 
love of equality and &conomy, of the laws, and 
of one's own countrymen. | 


Soon after it's — 2 — the Sommer | 


fitted out for India fourteen - ſhips and ſome 
yachts, under the eommand of Admiral Warwick, 
whom the Hollanders look upon as the founder 
of their commerce, and of their powerful colonies 
in the eaſt. He built a factory in the iſland of 


Java, and ſecured | it by fortifications z he likewiſe 
4 built 
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built another in the territories of the king of 2 2 
Johor ; atid formed alliances with ſeveral princes . 3 
in Bengal. He had frequent engagements with 
the Portugeſe; in which he had almoſt always 
the advantage. In thoſe parts where the Portuz 
gueſe had appeated in the character of merchants 
only, he found it neteſſary to remove the preju- 
dices they had taiſed againſt his countrymen, 
whom they had repreſented. as a ſet of handitti, 
avowed enemies to all regal authority; and ade 
dicted to every kind of vice. The behaviour of 
the Hollanders and the Portugueſe ſooh con- 5 
vinced the people of Aſia, which of theſe nations : 
had the advantage over the other in point of mo- 470 
rality: A bloody war foon enſued between theſe - 
two powers. 
How great mult have bee the aſtoniſhment 
of the Indians; at the fight of theſe con- 
teſts? What joy muſt have filled their” hearts, 
when they ſaw their tyrants mutually bent upon 
each others deſtruction ? With what tranſports 
of gratitude muſt they not have bleſſed that pro- 
vidence, that was avenging the evils they had 
ſuſtained? And how far muſt not their hopes 
have been carried, while the blood that was ſpilt 
on each fide of them, was either that of an 15 
pteſſor, or of an enemy? : 
Taz Portugueſe had on their fide the I Wats be- 


tage of a thorough knowlege of theſe ſeas; they — 
were accuſtomed to the climate, and had the aſſiſt. ao 
ance of ſeveral nations, which, though they hated ; 
them, were compelled through fear to fight for 
their tyrants, The *Hollanders were animated 
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by the urgent ſenſe of their neceſſities; | by the 
hopes of procuring an abſolute and laſting inde- 
pendency, which was ſtill diſputed with them; 
by the ambition of eſtabliſhing a vaſt commerce 
upon the ruins of that of their old maſters; and 
by a hatred which a difference in religious opi- 
nions had rendered implacable. Theſe paſſions, 
at the ſame time that they inſpired all the activity, 
0 ſtrength, and perſeverance neceſſary for the exe- 
cution of their great deſigns, did not prevent 
them from taking their meaſures with precaution, 
Their humanity and honeſty attached the people 
to their cauſe; and many of them ſoon declared 
againſt their antient oppreſſors. | 
Tu Hollanders were continually ſending over 
freſh coloniſts, ſhips, and troops, while the Por- 
tugueſe wete left without any forces but their own, 
Spain did not ſend them any fleets of merchant- 
men, or grant. them the protection of the ſquadron 
which had hitherto been kept in India; ſhe nei- 
ther repaired their places of ſtrength, or renewed 
their garriſons; It ſnhoùld ſeem that ſhe wanted to 
humble her new ſubjects, whom ſhe thought not 
ſo ſubmiſſive as might be wiſhed, and to perpe- 
tuate her authority by expoſing them to repeated 
| misfortunes. She proceeded ſtill further; and to 
prevent Portugal from having any reſources in 
itſelf, ſhe ſeized upon it's inhabitants, and ſent 
them to Italy, Flanders, . other countries 
where ſhe was At war. | 
| NoTwiTHSTANDING this, che ſcale continued 
even for a long time, and the ſucceſs was various 


on both ſides. Nor is this -in the leaſt ſurpriſing. 
— 
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The Portugueſe, on their arrival in India, had B 00 K 

nothing to encounter at ſea but a few weak veſ- — 
fels, ill built, ill armed, and ill defended nothing 

by land but effeminate men, voluptuous princes, 

and daſtardly ſlaves: whereas thoſe who came to 

wreſt the ſceptre of Aſia out of their hands, had 

veſſels to board of the ſame conſtruction as their 

own ; regular fortreſſes to aſſault, and Europeans 

to conquer and ſubdue, who were grow'n haughty 

by a long ſeries of victories, and by being _ 

founders of an immenſe empire. 

Tux time was now come, when the Pon : 

gueſe were to expiate their perfidy, their rob- 

beries, and their cruelties: and the prediction of 

one of the kings of Perſia was fulfilled, who aſk- 

ing an ambaſſador juſt arrived at Goa, how many 

governors his maſter had beheaded ſince the eſta- 

bliſnment of his power in India? received for 

anſwer, None at all. So much the worſe, replied 

the monarch ; his authority cannot be of long dura 

tion in a country where ſo many alis of outrage and 

barbarity are committed, | [11 

Ir does not, however, appear, in the ah of ED | | 

this war, that the Hollanders poſſeſſed that daring 1 41 

raſhneſs, that unſhaken intrepidity, which had 

marked the enterprizes of the Portugueſe ; but : 
there was a conſiſtency and an unremitting perſe= 
verance obſervable in all their deſigns. Often 
| repulſed, but never diſcouraged, they renewed 
their attacks with freſh forces, and with better 
concerted meaſures. They neyer expoſed them- 
ſelves to the hazard of a total defeat. If, in any 
FELT their ſhips had ſuffered, they re: 

| th treated; 
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10 K treated; and as their conſtant object was never t® | 


Joſe ſight of their commercial intereſt, the van, 
" qnitthe fleet, while it was repairing. on the coaſts 


belonging to ſome. of the Indian princes, pur- 
cChaſed merchandiſe there, and returned to Hol- 


land. By this method the company acquired a 


new fund, which enabled them to undertake freſh 


—— If the Hollanders did not always 
rform great actions, they neyer attempted uſe- 
Jeſs ones, They had neither the pride gor the 


'S yain-glory of the Portugueſe, who had frequently 
engaged in war, rather perhaps through the love 


of ſame than of power. The Hollanders ſteadily 


purſuęd their firſt plan, without ſuffering them. 
ſelves to be diverted dun. it either by motives of 


ee or ruinous projects of conqueſt. 

In the year 1601 they endeayoured, and in 
2607 they renewed the attempt, to open a com- 
munication with the ports belonging to the yaſt 
empire of China, which, at that time, was cau- 


tious of admitting rangers, The Portugueſe 


found means, by bribery, and the 1atrigues of 
their miſſionaries, to get the Hollanders excluded. 
＋ hey reſolyed to extort by force what they could 


not gbtain by treaty,” and determined to i intercept 
the vellels belonging to the Chineſe. This pira- 
tical proceeding did not anſwer their expectations. 
A Portugueſe fleet failed from Macao to attack 


the-pirates who thought proper to retire. I he 
inequality of their numbers, the impoſſibility of 
refitting in ſeas where they had no ſhelter, and the 
fear of diſgracing their nation in the eyes of 2 


great empire, _ pang opinion it was their 
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intereſt to preſerve; all theſe conſiderations deter- D Od 0 K 
mined them to decline the fight: bur This't was —— 
only for a ſhort time. 

Some years after, the Hollanders laid gege 8 
place, of the importance of which they had gained | 
information. The enterprize- did not ſucceed; 
but as they never loſt any advantage that could be 
obtained by their armaments, they ſent that which . 
they had employed againſt Macao to form a co- 
lony in the Piſcadore-ifles.” Theſe ate rocks 
where no water is to be had in dry ſeaſons, and no 


proviſions at any time. Theſe inconveniencies 


were not counterbalanced by any ſolid ad van- 
tages, becauſe the people of the neighbouring 


continent were forbidden, on the ſevereſt penal- 


ties, to hold any correſpondence with ſtrangers 
who might become dangerous fo near the coaſts. 
The Hollanders had determined to abandon a a 
ſettlement which they deſpaired of making uſeful, 
when, in the year 1624, they were invited to fix og 
at Formoſa, and had affurances given them that 
the Chineſe merchants would be allowed full liber- 
ty to go there and trade with them. | | 

Tnis ifland, though it hes oppolite to the pro- The Hol- 


landete ferm 


vince of Fokien, at the diſtance of only thirty fiir ent 


| leagues from the coaſt, was not ſubje& to the * Fm. 


dominion of the Chineſe, whoſe genius does not 
incline them to conqueſt, and who, through a 
humane and ill-judged policy, would rather ſuſ- 
fer a decreaſe of population, than tranſplant their 
ſuperaumerary ſubjects to the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Formoſa was found to be a hundred and 
thirty or forty leagues i in circumference. It's in- 

ES of habitants, 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
habitants, to judge from their, manners and ap- 
pearance, ſeemed to be deſcended from the Tartarg 
in the moſt northern part of Aſia: and probably 
found their way through the country of Corea, 
They lived chiefly by fiſhing. and hunting, and 
. ſcarce wore any covering, 

Tus Hollanders, having bent difficulty 
informed themſelves of every particular that pru- 
gence ſuggeſted, thought it moſt adviſeable to 
fix their ſettlement on a ſmall iſland that lay con- 
tiguous to the larger one, This ſituation afforded 
them three conſiderable advantages; an eaſy de- 
fence, if hatred or jealouſy ſhould incline their 

neighbours to moleſt them; the convenience of a 

harbour formed by the two iſlands; and the faci- 
| lity of maintaining a ſafe communication with 
| China during the monſoons; advantages, which 
5 py they could not have found i in any other e 
| | they might have choſen, . | 
Tre new colony inſenſibly 3 ſtrength 

without attracting any notice, till it roſe at once 
to a degree of conſequence that aſtoniſhed all 

Aſia. This unexpected proſperity was owen to 

the conquelt of China by the Tartars. Thus it is 

that torrents enrich the vallies with the ſtores they 
| T0 carry down from the deſolated mountains. Above 
| EE hundred thouſand Chineſe,” who reſolved not to 
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7 | ſubmit to the conqueror, fled for refuge to For- 
moſa. They brought along with them that in- 
duſtry which is peculiar eo their character, the 
manner of cultivating rice and ſugar, and attract- 
ed an infinite number of veſſels from their own 


pation. In a ſhort time the iſland became the 
85 center 
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| center of all the 5 that was 8 p 019-8 
on between Java, Siam, the Philippine iſlands, — 


China, Japan, and other countries; and in a few 


years was conſidered as the moſt ca mart - 


in India. The Hollanders flattered themſelves 
with the proſpect of ſtill greater advantages,' when 
fortune decejved their expectations. 

A Chixksz, name Equam, of obſcure birth, 
whoſe turbulent diſpoſition had made him turn 
pirate, had attained, by the ſuperiority of his ta- 
lents, to the rank of high-admiral. He defended 
his country againſt the Tartars for a conſiderable 
time, but ſceing his maſter obliged to ſubmit, he 


endeavoured to make terms for himſelf with the 


conquerors, He was decoyed to Pekin, where 
be was ſeized, and condemned by the uſurper to 
perpetual impriſonment, in which he is ſuppoſed 


to have died of poiſon, Coxinga ſaved himſelf 


on board his father's fleet, vowed eternal enmity 


to the oppreſſors of his family and country, and 
concluded that he ſhould be able to take the ſe- 


vereſt revenge upon them, by making himſelf 
maſter of Formoſa. He made a deſcent upon it, 
and the miniſter Hambroeck was taken priſoner 
in the attack. * 
Haun OCE, being 3 with ſome other 
priſoners to be ſent to the fort of Zealand to pre- 
vail with his countrymen. to capitulate, called to 


mind the example of Regulus ; he exhorted them 


to be firm, and uſed every argument to perſuade 
them, that if they ſtrenuouſly perſevered, they 


would oblige the enemy to retire. The garriſon 


being aware chat this generous man would, on his 


return. 
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B po: 0 K return to the camp, fall a ſacrifice to his magna- 
— nimity, uſed their utmoſt. efforts to detain him, 
© © Their remonſtrances were ſeconded by the ten- 
dereſt ſolicitations of two of his daughters, who 

were in the citadel, His anſwer was, I have 


myſelf obliged to perform my promiſe. My mentor 
Hall never be ſullied with the reproach, 'that, out of 
regard to my own ſafety, I was the cauſe of ſeverer 


m migſortune. Alter this heros ſpeech he calmly 

| returned, to the Chineſe camp, and the ſiege began, 

p ' NoTwrTHSTANDING the fortifications were in 
a bad- condition, and the fort ill-ſtored with 
ammunition , and proviſions ; notwithſtanding 

the garriſon was weak, and the ſuccours Tent to 

attack the enemy had retreated with diſgrace, 

; 7 Coyet the governor made an obſtinate defence. 
= In the beginning of the year 1662, being forced 
3 to capitulate, he repaired to Batayia, where his 
: ſuperiors had recourſe to thoſe iniquitous ſtate- 
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vernments. They degraded him, in order to 


a ſettlement had been owen to their own folly, or 

negligence, | The attempts made to recover it, 
proved unſucceſul ; and the Hollanders were at 

laſt reduced to the neceſſity of carrying on a trade 

with Canton on the fame conditions, and under 

the ſame reſtrictions as other nations. 

Ir may appear ſomewhat. ſingular, that ſince 
the year 1683, when Formoſa fell under the domi- 


nion of China, no Europeans have ever attempt- 
IS LE | | ed 


fledged my honour to return to my confinement: I hold 


treatment, or perhaps of death, to the companions of + 


intrigues which are frequently practiſed i in all go- 


prevent any ſuſpicion that the loſs of ſo important 
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- to form any ſettlement there, upon the ſame 3 9 H K 


conditions at leaft, as that of the Portugueſe at 
Macao, But beſides that the ſuſpicious remper of 
the nation £9.which that iſland belongs, gives no 
room to expect ſuch an indulgence from them, 
one may venture to pronounce that ſuch an en- 

terpriſe would be a bad one. Formoſa was a 
place of 1 importance only ſo long as the Japaneſe 
had a communication with it, and fo long as, it's 


. oduce was allowed a free i importation into Japan. 


THnrs empire of Japan had given refuge in the 
year 1600 to ſame Hollagders who had been ſhip- 
wrecked on the iſland of Bango: but it was not till 


1609, that it received ſome ſhips of che Dutch | 


Eaſt- India company, 


Apour a century before this, che government. 


of Japan had been changed. A magnanimous 


people had been made furious by a tyrant. Tay; 


coſama, hq from a ſoldier became a general, 


and from a general an emperor, had uſurped the 


whole power, and aboliſhed all. the rights of the 
people. Having ſtripped the Dairo of the little 
remains of his authority, he had”. reduced all the 
petty princes of the dountrr under his ſubjection. 


Tyranny is arrived at it's height when i it eflabliſhes 


deſpotiſm by law, Taycofama went fill further, 


and confirmed. it by ſanguinary laws. His civil 


legiſlation was actually a code of criminal proſecu- 
tions, exhibiting nothing but ſcaffolds, puniſh- 
ments, criminals, and executioners, 

Tur Japaneſe, alarmed at this proſpect af ſla- 
very, had recourſe to arms. Torrents of blood 
were ſhed throughout the empire: and though 
liberty — be e to be e in cou- 
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rage t to tyranny, the latter triumphed over it; ink 


32 became ſtill more ferocious, when animated by 


the ſpirit of revenge. An inquifi tion, public as 
well as private, diſmayed the citizens; they be- 
came ſpies, informers, accuſers, and enemies to 
each other. An error in the adminiſtration of 
the police, was conſtrued into a crime againſt the 
ſtate; and an unguarded expreſſion, was made 
high-treaſon. Proſecution aſſumed the character 
of legiſlation. Three ſucceſſive generations were 
doomed to welter in their own blood; and rebel 
parents gave birth to a proſcribed poſterity. 

Dux xo a whole century, Japan reſembled a 
dungeon filled with criminals, or a place of exe- 
cution, The throne, which was raiſed upon the 
ruins of the altar, was furrounded with gibbets. 
The ſubjects were become as cruel as their tyrant. 
They ſought, with a ſtrange avidity, to procure 
death, by committing crimes which were readily 
ſuggeſted under a deſpotic government. For 


; want of e executioners, they puniſhed themſelves for 


the loſs of liberty, or revenged themſelves of ty- 
ranny, by putting an end to their own exiſtence, 
To enable them to face death, and to aſſiſt them 


in ſuffering it, they derived new courage from that 


ſyſtem of chriſtianity, which the e brug had 
introduced among them. 

Tar oppreſſions the Japaneſe bored under, 
afforded an opportunity for the profeſſors of this 
new worſhip to make numerous proſelytes. The 


miſſionaries who preached a ſuffering religion, 
. were likened to with attention. In vain did the 
doctrine of Confucius try to gain reception among 
5 3 * bordered upon China. This doc- 


trine 
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trine was too imple, and too raticon for iſlanders, 0:0 * 
' whoſe imagination, naturally reſtleſs, was ſtill more a 
heated by the cruelties of the government. Some 
erroneous tenets of Chriſtianity, which bore a con- 
ſiderable affinity to thoſe of the Budzoiſts, and 
the penances equally enjoined by the two ſyſtems, 
procured the Portugueſe miſſionaries ſeveral pro- 
ſelytes. But, ſetting aſide this reſemblance, the 
Japaneſe would have choſen to embrace Chriſti- 
anity merely from a motive of hatred to the prince. 
Ir the new religion was diſcountenanced at 
court, it could not fail to meet with a favourable 
reception in the families of the dethroned princes. 
It added freſh fuel to their reſentment: they were 
fond of a ſtrange God whom, the tyrant did not 
love. Taycoſama ruled with a rod of iron, and 
perſecuted the Chriſtians as enemies to the ſtate. 
He proſcribed the doctrines imported from Eu- 
rope, and this proſcription. made them ſtrike the 
deeper root. Piles were kindled, and millions of 
victims threw themſelves into the flames. The 
emperors of Japan tranſcended. thoſe of Rome in 
the art of perſecuting the Chriſtians. During the 
ſpace of forty years the ſcaffolds were ſtained with 
the innocent blood of martyrs. This proved the  ' 
ſeed of Chriſtianity, and at the ſame time of ſedi- 
tion. Near forty thouſand Chriſtians in the King- 
dom or province of Arima took vp arms in the 
name, and for the name of Chriſt; and defended 
themſelves with ſuch fury, that not a ſingle perſon 
ſurvived the ſlaughter occaſioned by perſecution. 
Tux navigation, trade, and factories of the Por- 
tugueſe had ſuſtained themſelves during this great 
criſis, The government and the people had, 
however, 
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ins roxy OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
5 00 K however, fot a long time, been Uiſſatisfied with 


— them; they had incurred the ſuſpicion of admini- 


of 


ſtration by their ambition, by their intrigues; and 


perhaps by their ſecret conſpiracies; and had ren- 


dered themſelves odious to the people by their 
avarice, their pride, and their treachery, But as 


the habit of purchaſing the mercantile articles 


they brought was now become general; and that 


theſe goods could not be obtained through any 


other channel, they were not excluded from Japan 


till the end of the year 1638; when other mer- 


chants were in a ſituation to ſupply their place. 
Taz Hollanders, who had, for ſome time, en- 


tered into competition with them, were not in- 


volved in the diſgrace. As theſe republicans had 


never ſnew'n themſelves ambitious of interfering 


with the government; as they had ſuffered their 
artillery to be employed againſt the Chriſtians; as 
they were at war with the proſcribed nations; as 


their ſtrength was not thoroughly know'n, and 


they appeared t ts be reſerved 3 Pliant, modeſt, and en- 
titely devoted to commerce; they were tolerated, 


 thbugh at the ſarhe time they were ſubjected to 


great reſtraints. Three years after, whether it were 


that they became actuated by the ſpitit of intrigue 
and domitiiong or, which is more probable; that 


no conduct whatever could prevent the Japaneſe 
from. harbourinig fuſpicions, they wete deprived 


6f the liberty arid the privileges they enjoyed. 


Eve ſince the year 1641, they have been con- 
fined to the artificial iſland of Difnia, raiſed in 


the harbour of N angaſaque, and which has a com- 


munication with the city bridge. As ſoon as they 


arrive, their ſhips are ſtripped, and their powder, 
muſfkets, 
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De ſwords, guns, and even rudder, . B 0 0 K 
aſhore. In this kind of impriſonment they are — 
treated with a degree of contempt which is beyond 
conception; and can tranſact no buſinefs but with 
commiſſaries a 8 to regulate the price and 
the quantity of their merchandiſe. It is impoſſible - 
that the tameneſs with which they have enduted 
this treatment more than a century, ſhould not 
have leſſened them in the eyes of a nation that is 
witneſs of itz and that the love of gain ſhould 
have produced ſuch an extreme inſenſibility to in- 
ſults, without tarniſhing their character. 
EUROPEAN: cloths, filks, printed linens, ſugar, 
woods for dying, and ſome ſpices, chiefly pepper 
and cloves, are the articles carried to Japan. The 
ordinary returns were very conſiderable at the 
time that an indefinite liberty of trade was allowed. 
When it was ſubjected to reſtrictions, no more 
than three ſhips were annually fitted out for Ba- 
tavia, and theſe were ſoon reduced to two. Since 
the laſt, twelve years, there are even but one or 
two trifling cargoes ſent alternately, whether it 
be, that the buyer has inſiſted upon this dimi- 
nution, or whether the ſeller may have been led 
to it by the little benefit ariſing from this com- 
merce. According to regulations made, all the 
articles together do not produce more than one 
million, one hundred thouſand livres“; but al- 
though theſe regulations may not poſſibly be put 5 
rigorouſly in force, ſtill it is affirmed that the pro- 
fit does not exceed fifty thouſand livres f. IT 


45.051 L 70 8d, + 2,0831. 6s. 8d. 
, would 
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| it 2 a conſiderable, if che Dutch were 


not obliged to ſend annually to the capital of 
the empire, an ambaſſador loaded with preſents. 
The payments are ' made with the beſt ſort of 
copper in the world, which is cohſumed in 
Bengal, on the. coaſt of Coromandel, and at Su- 


rat; they are alſo made with camphire, which is 


uſed in Europe, after 1 it has been 11585 at Am- 
ſterdam. 

Tux agents of the e company are more mae 
than the company they ſerve. By a kind of hoſpi- 
tality peculiar to Japan, courteſans are given to 
them immediately on their arrival, whom they 
may keep till they go away again. Theſe girls 


are not only devoted to their pleaſures, but alſo 


contribute to make their fortunes; ſince it is 
through their means that the tortoiſe - ſnell, of 


which the Japaneſe fabricate their moſt eſteemed 


jewels, is introduced into the country; as likewiſe 


the camphire of Sumatra, which being naturally 
perfect enough not to ſtand in need of the opera- 
tion of fire, is thought worthy to be. * as 
. 

Try receive in 5 95 a wy pure kind of 


gold, which, as well as the merchandiſe, paſſes 


through the hands of their miſtreſſes, whoſe {kill 


and probity, in this double GR, - are 
equally aces. = 7 He 

Taz trade of the Chineſe, hs; except the Hol- 
landers, are the only foreigners admitted into the 
empire, is not more extenſive than their's, and 
ſubjected to the ſame reſtrictions, Ever ſince the 


year 1688 they are confined during the continu- 
| ance 
\ 


Ld 
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ance. af the ſale of their goods, without the walls Þ 9: 8 
of Nangaſaque, in a kind of priſon, which is . 


divided into ſeveral huts, ſurrounded with a pali- 
ſade, and defended by a good ditch; and a guard 
placed at every avenue. Theſe precautions have 
been taken, in conſequence of a diſcovery that 
ſome works, in favour of Chriſtianity, had been 


ſold, together with books of philoſophy and mo-- 


rality, The European miſſionaries had ordered 
ſome people of Canton to circulate them, and the 
deſire of gain betrayed them into a piece of chi- 
canery, which has been ſeverely puniſhed, +. 
Ir is natural to ſuppoſe; that thoſe who have 
changed the antient government of. the country 
into the moſt arbitrary tyranny upon earth, would 
look upon all intercourſe with ſtrangers as dan- 


gerous to their authority. There is the more 


reaſon for this conjecture, as the inhabitants are 


all forbidden, on pain of death; to go out of their 


country. This rigorous edict is become the fun- 
damental maxim of the empire. "gy 

 Tavs the inhuman policy of the ſtate has de- 
prived it of the only means of acquiring a mildet 
temper, by ſoftening the national character. The 
Japaneſe, fiery as his climate, and reſtleſs as the 


ocean that ſurrounds him, required that the utmoſt 


ſcope ſhould be given to his activity, which could 
only be done by encouraging a briſk trade. To 


prevent the neceſſity of reſtraining him by puniſh- | 


ments, it was requiſite to keep him in exerciſe by 
conſtant labour, and to allow his vivacity an un- 
Interrupted career abroad, when it was in danger 
of kindling the flame of ſedition at home. That 

Vol. I. > energy 
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0 x energy of mind- which has degenerated i into fana- 


2 ticiſm, would have been improved into induſtry; 


contemplation would have changed into action; 


and the fear of puniſhment into the love of plea- 


ſure. That hatred of life, which torments the 


| Japaneſe, while he is enſlaved, oppreſſed, and kept 


in continual fears by the rigour of the laws, againſt 
which he is perpetually ſtruggling, would have 
given way to the ſpirit of curioſity, that would 
have induced him to traverſe the ocean, and viſit 
foreign nations. By a frequent change of place 
and climate, he would infenſibly have altered his 


manners, opinions, and character; and this altera- 


The Mo- 
luccas ſub- 
mit to the 
Dutch, 


reſouryey which indemaified them for the loſs they 


tion would have been as fortunate for hint as it is 
for the. generality of people. What he might 
have loſt by this intercourſe as a citizen, he would 


have gained as a man; but the Japaneſe are be- 


come tygers, under the ſcourge of their tyrants. 
' WrarTEveR may be ſaid in praiſe of the Spar- 
tans, the Egyptians, and other diſtin& nations, 


who have owed their ſuperior ſtrength, grandeur, 


and permanency to the ſtate of ſeparation in which 
they kept themſelves; mankind has received no 


benefit from theſe ſolitary inſtitutions, On the 
' contrary, the ſpirit, of intercourſe is uſeful to all 
nations, as it promotes a mutual communication 


of their productions and knowlege. In a word, 
if it were uſeleſs or pernicious to ſome particular 


people, it was neceſſary for the Japaneſe, By 


commerce they would have become enlightened 
in China, civilized in India, and diveſted of all 


their prejudices among the Europeans. 


Tux Dutch had the good fortune to meet with 


had 


* 
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had ſuſtained at Japan. They had not yet enter- 0c 0 K 
ed into commerce with theſe, the moſt remarkable LS. 


ilands in the torrid zone, when they attempted. 


to ſecure to themſelves the trade of the Moluccas. 
The Portugueſe, who had long been in poſſeſſion 
of them, were obliged to ſhare their advantages 


with their maſters the Spaniards; and, at length, 


to give up the trade almoſt entirely to them, The, 
two nations, divided in their intereſts, and perpe- 
tually at war with each other, becauſe the govern- 


ment had neither leiſure nor ſkill ro remove their ; 


mutual antipathy, joined to oppoſe the ſubjects of 
the United Provinces. The latter, aſſiſted by the 


natives of the country, who had not yet learned to 


fear or hate them, by degrees gained the ſuperio- 
rity, The antient conquerors were driven out 
about the year 1621; and their place was ſup- 
plied by others equally rapacious, though leſs 
turbulent, and more enlightened. _ | 

As ſoon as the Dutch had eſtabliſhed themſelves 
firmly at the Moluccas, they endeavoured to get 


the excluſive trade of ſpices into their own hands: 


an advantage, which the nation they had juſt ex- 
pelled had never been able to procure. They ſkil- 
fully availed themſeves both of the forts they had 
taken by ſtorm, and of thoſe they had imprudent- 
ly been ſuffered to ere, to draw the kings of 
Ternate and Tidor, who were maſters of this 
Archipelago, into their ſcheme. Theſe princes 
found themſelves obliged to conſent, that the 
clove and nutmeg trees ſhould be rooted up in 
the iſlands that were ſtill under their dominion. 
The firſt or theſe ſceptered ſlaves, in conſideration 
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ode” fin of this great facrifice, received a penſion of 70, 960 
Cited livres“; and the other, one of about 13, 200 f. 


2,9561. 58. 


A garriſon of ſeven hundred men was appointed 
to ſecure the performance of this treaty: and to 
ſo low an ebb is the power of theſe kings reduced 
by war, tyranny, and misfortunes, that theſe 


forces would be more than ſufficient to keep them 


in this ſtate of dependence; if it were not neceſſary 


to have an eye upon the Philippine iſlands, whoſe 


vicinity conſtantly occaſions ſome alarm. Although 
the inhabitants be prohibited from carrying on 


any navigation, and that no foreign nation be ad- 


peice among them, the Dutch trade there is in 
a languiſhing ſtate; as they have no means of 


| exchange, nor any filver but what they carry over 


to pay their troops, their agents, and the penſions, 


This. adminiſtration, deducting the ſmall profits, 


coſts the company 154,000 livres“ per annum. 

Tux tree that bears the clove looks like the 
birch tree, and it's bark is thin and ſmooth like 
that of the beech. It's trunk, which is compoſed 
of an exceeding hard wood, does not riſe to any 
height, but divides itſelf into ſeveral principal 
branches, the boughs of which are covered with 


leaves and flowers in the month of March. The 


leaves are always placed oppoſite to each other, 
dotted, ſmooth, and not ſerfated, almoſt reſem- 
bling in form and conſiſtence thoſe of the laurel. 
The flowers, diſpoſed in a corymbus terminalis, 


have each of them a long quadrified calix, which 
bears as many white petals, and a great number 


. + 5491. 1 6,461. 138. 4d. 
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of ſtamina. The piſtil incloſed at the bottom of e K+ 
this calix, becomes along with it an oviform fruit — 
filled up with a ſingle kernel, and know'n by the 
name of the mother-clove. This ſame. calix, 
gathered before the unfolding of the petals and 
the fecundation of the piſtil, is properly ſpeaking 
the clove, the gatheripg of which is the principal 
object of the cultiyatian of the clove-tree; which T 
begips jn October and ends in February. When, - 
the cloves, have acquired a reddiſh caſt, and a 
certain degree of firmneſs, they are made to fall 
from the tree by the help of long reeds, or by 
ſtrongly ſhaking the branches, and are received 
into large cloths, or upon the ground after it has 
been ſwept clean. They are afterwards expoſed 
for a few days to ſmoke upon hurdles covered 
with large leaves. This fumigation, | to which 
the heat of a ſtove might perhaps be ſubſtituted 
with advantage, is followed by drying the cloves 
in the ſun; this operation is thought to be com- 
pleted, when upon raiſing with the nail part 51 
the outward covering of the cloye, the inſide diſ- 
plays a beautiful red | colour. | 

Taz clove-tree requires arich and fertile ſoil. Ir O 
growth i is aſſiſted by giving it room, and by pull: 
ing up the weeds and ſhrubs that ſhoot out in it's 
neigh bonrhne. This circumſtance has given Oc. 
calion to ſome travellers to ſay, that it attracted 
to itſelf all the nutritious Juices of the ſoil it 
ſprings from. If it were left to itſelf, it would 
riſe to a conſiderable height; but a 10 ſtem, 
ſending off branches at it's origin, is preferred, 
for the facility of gathering the fruit. | 

| 8 3 Tut 
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BOOK Tax cloves which have been left upon the tres 


* continue growing till they are half an inch thick. cc 
They are then fit for germination, provided they ſo 
be immediately put into the ground, and they br 
produce the elove- tree, which flowers only at the m 
end of eight or nine years. Theſe fruits, or mo- if 
ther cloves, though inferior to the common ſort, il 
are not without their value. The Dutch preſerve to 

them in ſugar, and, in voyages, eat them after be 
meals to promote digeſtion ; or make uſe of them er 
as an agreeable remedy for the ſcurvy. be 
Tas clove, to be in perfection, muſt be full qu 
_ fized, heavy, oily, and eaſily broken; of a fine 
ſmell, and a hot aromatic taſte, ſo as almoſt tq ill. 
burn the throat; it ſhould make the fingers ſmart fre 


when handled, and leave a greaſy moiſture upon tw 
them when preſſed. The principal uſe of it is for ha 

culinary purpoſes. In ſome parts of Europe, and of 

in India particularly, it is ſo much prized, that it thi 
is thought to be an indiſpenſable ingredient in 


almoſt every kind of nouriſhment. Iti is there put ſer 
into food, liquors, wines, and. enters ljkewiſe into hig 
the compoſition of perfumes. It is little uſed in ſm 
medicine; but there is an oil 5 HY from | it na 
which is in conſiderable repute... ''” the 
Tux company have. allotted the grant of "wh 
Amboyna four thouſand: parcels: of land, on each flo 
of which they were at firſt allowed, and about the Wl no 
year 1720 compelled to plant za hundred and by 
twenty-five trees, amounting in the whole to five gr. 
hundred thouſand. + Each tree yields annually, on co 


an average, upwards of two pounds of cloves: and 
conſequently the collective produce muſt weigh 
more than a million. 

Las 
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Tux cultivator is paid with the 95 that bs 3: 4,0: 
conſtantly» returned to the company, and with RY. 
ſame blue and unbleached cottons which are 
brought from Coromandel. This {mall trade 
might, in ſome meaſure, have been increaſed, . 
if the iphabitants of Amboyna, and the ſmall 
iſlands that depend upon it, would have attended 
to the culture of pepper and indigo, which has 
been tried with fucceſs, Miſerable as theſe fland- 
ers are, they {till remain in a ſtate of indolence, 
becauſe they have not. been tempted by an mad 
quate reward for their labours. 

Tut adminiſtration is ſomewhat different in * 
iſlands af Banda, which are thirty leagues diſtant 
from Amboyna. There are five of theſe iflands; 
two of which are uncultivated and almoſt unin- 
habited ; and the other three claim the diſtinction 
When iſlands in Wanne 
the nutmeg, 

Tux nutmeg · tree, in it's fize and foliage, re- 
ſembles the pear-tree. It's trunk, which is not 
high, is covered, as well as the branches, with a 
ſmooth; aſt - coloured bark. It's leaves, alter- 
nately diſpoſed, are oval, ſharp pointed, green on 
the upper ſurface, whitiſh on the lower, and 

when bruiſed, diffuſe an aromatic ſmell. The 
flowers, the botanical characters of which have 
not yet been ſufficiently. obſerved, are ſucceeded 
by the froit, which is covered with an external 
green covering, ſimilar in it's form to that of the 
eommon walnut, but more fleſhy and full of juice. 
"TY GENE covering when grow” n "0 ac- 
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quires a deep yellow colour, and as it opens, dif. 
covers ar internal membranous coat, of a beauti- 
ful red colour, ſlit through in different places, 


and know'n by the name of mace, which lies 


immediately over the thin and brittle ſhell that 
incloſes the nutmeg. This is the time to gather 
it, otherwiſe the mace would get looſe, and the 

nutmeg would loſe that oil which preſerves it, 


and in which it's excellence conſiſts. The nut- 


megs that are gathered before they are perfectly 
ripe, are preſerved in vinegar or ſogar, and are 
admired only in Aſia, * 
Ir is nine months before the fruit comes to 
perfeftion: After it is gathered, the outer rind is 
ſtripped off, and the mace feparated from it, which 


zs laid in the ſun to dry. The nuts require more 


preparation. They are ſpread upon hurdles, or 


dried for fix weeks by a ſlow fire, in ſheds erected 
for that purpoſe. They are then ſeparated from 
the ſhell, and throw'n into lime - water, which is 


a neceſſary ee to ban them from 


Worms. 


Tux nutmeg differs 4 in n porting to 


| Pins age of the tree, the ſoil, the expoſition, and 


method of culture, This tree, contrary to the 


clove, delights in a damp ſoil, overgrow'n with 


weeds, and eyen ſhaded by large trees, provided 
it be not ſtifled by them. Under their ſhelter it 
thrives very well, and bears the colds which: are 


ſomerimes felt on the tops of the mountains, The 
round nutmeg is preferred to that which is ob- 


long, though they are only different conforma- 


| Fong of the ſame fruit, That fruit is more parti- 
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eularly eſteemed which is freſh, ' moiſt, heavy, of 2 
a good ſmell, and an agreeable though bitter fla- — 


vour, and which yields an oily juice upon being 


priced. The immoderate uſe of this ſpice brings 
on paroxyſms of madneſs, and ſometimes occa- 
ſions death. In proper quantities, it facilitates 
digeſtion, expels wind, ſtrengthens the bowels, 
and ſtops the dyſentery. The congealed oil which 
is draw'n by expreſſion from the nutmegs rejected 

at the market, and that which is furniſned by the 
mace, are uſed externally in diſorders of the 
neryous ſyſtem. 


A wild kind of clove-tree is found at albert 
which differs from the former in growing to a great- 


er height, in having it's leaves much longer, and 
it's matrices very oblong, rough upon the ſurface, 
and of a diſagreeable taſte. The iſlands of Banda 


furniſn alſo five or ſix ſpecies of wild nutmeg- trees, 


which the Dutch have neglected to deſtroy, becauſe 
the fruit they bear, being but ſlightly aromatic, and 


of no value in trade, is merely an object of curioſity. 
Ir we except this valuable ſpice, the iſlands of 


Banda, like all the Moluccas, are barren to a 
dreadful degree. What they produce in ſuper- 
fluities they want in neceſſaries. The land will 
not bring forth any kind of corn: and the pith of 
the ſago ſerves the natives of the country inſtead 
of breal. 

As this food would not be ſuſicient for the Eu- 
ropeans who ſettle in the Moluccas, they are al- 
lowed to fetch proviſions from Java, Macaſſar, or 
the extremely fertile iſland of Bali. The com- 
pany itſelf carries ſome merchandiſe to Banda, 
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| HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
pOOK Tais is the only ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies 


that can be conſidered as an European colony; 
becauſe it is the only one where the Europeans 
are proprietors of lands. The company, finding 
that the inhabitants of Banda were ſavage, cruel, 
and treacherous, becauſe they were impatient n= 
der their yoke, reſolved to exterminate them. 
Their poſſeſſions were divided among the white 
people, who got ſlaves from ſome of the neigh- 
bouring iſlands to cultivate the lands. Theſe 


white 


people are for the moſt part Cregles, or mal- 


contents who have quitted the ſervice of the come 


pany. In the ſm 


iſle of Roſinging, there are 


likewiſe ſeyeral banditti, whom the laws have 
branded with diſgrace, and young men of aban- 
doned principles, . wanted to get 
rid of them: ſe that Banda is called the Hand of 
 Correftion, Theſe wreiches Vee but a ſhart time 
here: but the other iſlanqs of anda are not 


much leſs fatal. 


It is on account o the loſs of fa 


great a number of men, that attem pts have been 
made to transfer the culture of c e nutmeg to 
Amboyna ; and the company were likewiſe pro- 
bably urged to this by the two other powerful 
motives of economy and ſecurity. But the ex- 
periments that have been made have proved 
unſucceſsful, and matters remain i in their former 


ſtate. e 
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cure. 

Tux earthquakes, which are frequent and 
dreadful in theſe latitudes, render the navigation 
dangerous. They ſwallow up eyery year banks 
of {and in theſe ſeas, and form new ones in their 
ſtead. "Theſe revolutions, the frequency and ef- 
fets of which are exaggerated by policy, muſt of 
courſe keep at a diſtance the foreign navigator, 
wha is in want of the e alliſtances to guide 
his ſhip with ſafety. ' nne 

Tuts firſt a in sd ern hea: 
ſive trade, is ſtrengthened by another, perhaps 
ſtill more efficacious. During a confiderable part 
of the year, the ſhips driven off by winds and 
oppoſite currents, cannot land at the Molyccas ; 
and are therefore obliged to wait for the favour- 
able ſeaſon fucceeding theſe tempeſtuous times, 
But at this period, a number of experienced and 
vigilant guarda caſtas take poſſeſſion of this ocean, 
now hecome quiet, in order to keep off or ſeize 
upon all the ſhips that may have been 1 
there by the allurement of gain. | 

IT is in theſe calm ſeaſons, that the governors 
of Amboyna and Banda, are employed in going 
over the iſlands, in which, the company, at the 
firſt dawn of their power, deſtroyed all. the 
ſpices. The odious buſmeſs they are engaged in, 
obliges them to maintain a perpetual ſtru 
with the liberality of nature, and to cut VP. The 
trees wherever they ſprout. They are forced 
to renew their expeditions every year, becauſe the 
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and have been-aflited in cheir deſigns by na- 1 


earth, * againſt the hands that Iay it waſte, 


ſeems 
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ſeems obſtinately to ſtrive againſt the wickedneſs 
of men; and becauſe the nutmeg and the elove, 
ſpringing up afreſh under the knife that extirpates 
them, deceive that cruel ſpirit of rapaciouſneſs, 
which is an enemy to every thing that does not 
grow for itſelf. Theſe abominable excurſions be- 
gin and end with feſtivals, the particulars of 
which would make a man of the leaſt feeling 
ſhudder, if 1 could Power "pon ful. to mention 
them. 

Tux intent of al evil cine} religious feſtivals, 


from their firſt inſtitution down to our times, 


either in the huts of the ſavage or in civilized 
towns, is to renew the remembrance of ſome fa- 


vourable period, or ſome fortunate event, and 
they are each of them marked with their peculiar 


characters. The prieſt uſhers in the day with the 


ringing of his bells; he opens the gates of his 
temple; he ſummons the citizens to the foot of 


the altar; he arrays himſelf in his moſt ſump- 


tuous garments; he raiſes his hands towards hea- 
ven; he implores it's mercy for the future, and 
expreſſes his gratitude for the paſt, in ſongs of 
gladneſs. On going out of the temple, the civil 
feſtival begins, and joy is diſplayed under another 
aſpect. The triþunals of juſtice are ſhut, The 
noiſe which is no longer hear'd in the ſhops, 
breaks forth in the ſtreets and public places. 
The ſound of muſic i invites to the ſprightly dance, 
in which perſons of both ſexes, and of various 
ages mix together. The ordinary ſtrictneſs of 
parents is relaxed; and wine flows abundantly on 


all ſides. At length the abſence of the ſun js 


ſupplied 
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ſupplied” by illuminations, which reſtore to plea- B © 1 8 


ſure that freedom which the light of the day feem-' . 
ed to preclude. With what impatience are not 
theſe days of public rejoicing expected? They 
are talked of long before they arrive; and be- 
come the general topic of converſation for a long 
time aſter they have been celebrated. Thus it is, 
that if the people be wretched, they are made to 
forget their- daily afflictions; if they be happy; 
thus it is that their affection for the authors of 
their feliciry is redoubled; and that the ſpark of 
enthuſiaſm is kept alive, either by the remem- 
brance of the good ſovereigns by whom they 
have been governed heretofore, or by the reeol- 
lection of the brave and virtuous anceſtors from 
whom they are deſcended. It ſhould ſeem, how- 
ever, that at the Moluccas, the feſtivals inſti- 
tuted by the Dutch have had no other view, but 
to perpetuate the memory of the atrocious acts 
they have committed, and to cheriſh the ſenti- 
ment of vengeance in the heart. It is only under 
the empire of demons, that feſtivals ſhould be 
gloomy: but ſuch is the averſion of man for la- 
bour, that the people delight in all kinds of feſti- 
vals, whether they be melancholy or chearful. 

THE Dutch, in order that they might the more 
effectually graſp. in proceſs of time, the mono- 
poly of the ſpice trade, have formed two ſettle- 
ments, one at Timor, the other at Celebes. 

Tus firſt of theſe iſlands is ſixty leagues long, The Doteh 
and from fifteen to eighteen broad. It is divided 2. — 
into ſeveral ſovereignties ; in which there are num- Timer. 
"wo of Portugucſe. Theſe conquerors, who at 
their 
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0 o K their firſt arrival in India had advanced with the 
— utmoſt intrepidity and moſt amazing celerity, 
and had purſued a long and dangerous career with 
a rapidity which 'notliing could ſtop z who were 
ſo. well accuſtomed to acts of heroiſm, that they 
performed the moſt arduous enterpriſes with eaſe ; 
theſe conquerors, I ſay, when they were attacked 
by the Dutch, at the time that their whole em- 
pire, grow n too large and tottering under it's own 
weight, was tumbling to ruin on all: ſides, diſ- 
played none of thoſe virtues which had laid the 
foundation of their power. When they were 
diſpoſſeſſed of a fort, driven out of a kingdom, 
or diſperſed in conſequence of a defeat, they 
ſhould have ſought an aſylum among their bre- 
thren, and ſhould haye rallied under ſtandards that 
had hitherto been invinciblez either to put a ſtop 
to the progreſs of the enemy, or to recover their 
ſettlements: but ſo far were they from forming a 
reſolution. ſo generous, that they folicired ſome 
employment, or penſion, from thoſe very Indian 
princes whom they had ſo often inſulted. Thoſe 
who had contracted a habit of effeminacy and 
idleneſs above the reſt, retreated ro Timor, which, 
being a poor iſland, where no works of induſtry 
were carried on, would ſcreen them, they thought, 
from the purſuit of an enemy intent upon uſeful 
conqueſts, They were, however, deceived. In 
the year 1613 they were driven from the town of 
Cupan by the Dutch, who found a fort there, 
which they have ever ſince garriſoned with fifty 
men. The company ſends ſome coarſe linens 
there every year, and receives in return, wax, 
cor toiſe- 
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torte lde, ſanders wood, and cadiang, a fall 00 K 


ſpecies of bean, commonly uſed by the Dutch 
on ſhip-board, by way of varying the food of the 
crew. All theſe objects employ one or two 
floops, which are diſpatched from Batavia: no- 
thing is either gained or loft by this ſettlement; 


the profits juſt anſwer the expences. The Dutch 


would have abandoned Timor long ago, if they 


had not been apprehenſive that ſome active nation 


might fix there, and avail themſelves of the op- 
portunities that ſituation would give them to 


I. 
hikes 


diſturb: the trade of the Moluccas, It was the 


ſame cautious: en which drew them a 
Calbe. + 44 

Tris ifland, which is Woe a hundred ad 
thirty leagues in diameter, is very habitable, 
though ſituated in the center of the torrid zone: 
The heats are allayed by copious rains, and cool- 


ing breezes; The inhabitants are the braveſt 
people in the ſouth of Aſia; their firſt attack is 


furious; but; after a conreſt of two hours, a total 
want of courage takes place of this extraordinary 
impetuoſity: the intoxicating fumes of opium, 
which are certainly the cauſe of this terrible fury, 
go off, after they have exhauſted their ſtrengrh'in 
. tranſports that approach to madneſs. The Aris, 
which is their favourite weapon, is a foot and a 
half long; it is ſhaped like a poniard, and the 
blade is ſerpentine. They never carry more than 


one to battle; but in private quarrels. two are 


neceſſary ; they parry. with that in the left hand, 
and attack che adverſary with the other. The 


wounds made by this weapon are very dangerous, 


and 
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3 9 * & and the duel moſt commonly ends in the death of 


both the combatants. 
| Tus inhabitants of Celebes are ee "i 


induſtrious, and robuſt, by a rigid education. 
Every hour in the day their nurſes rub them with 


oil, or luke warm water. Theſe repeated unctions 
encourage nature to unfold her powers with free- 
dom. They are weaned at a year old, an idea 
prevailing, that if they continued to ſuek any 
longer, it would hurt their underſtandings. When 
they are five or ſix years old, the male children of 
any diſtinction are intruſted to the care of ſome 
relation or friend, that their courage may not be 
weakened by the careſſes of their mothers, and a 
habit of reciprocal tenderneſs. They do not re- 
turn to their families till they have attained the 
age in which the law permits them to marry. 

Hzxz we have indeed a ſingular 1 of 
civilization among ſlaves, upon the moſt import- 
ant concern of human life. Which of the poliſhed 
nations of Europe has carried the care of educa- 

tion ſo far? Which of us as yet thought of ſe- 

curing. his poſterity from the effects. of parental 
ſeduction? The precautions taken at. Celebes, 
which would. be. uſeful in. all ranks, would be 
particularly neceſſary for the children, of. mo- 
narchs. - 

THest are more expoſed than w_ to. be 
tainred with that corruption which ſurrounds 
them on all ſides; and which at once attacks their 
head. and their heart, through the medium of all 
their ſenſes. How is 1t poſſible, that they ſhould 

be affected with the ſight of miſery, which they 


are 
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are unacquainted with, and never experience? | B oy OK 
That they ſhould be lovers of truth, when their Gymnns 


ears have been only accuſtomed to the accents of 


flattery? Admirers of virtue, while they are bred 


in the midft of unworthy faves, who are all 
eager to extoll their propenſities and their incli- 
nations? Patient in adverſity, which they are 
not always exempt from ? Or how ſhould they be 
reſolute in dangers to which they are ſometimes 


expoſed, when they have been enervated by effe- 


minacy, and. continually impreſſed with ideas of 


the importance of their exiſtence ? How is it poſ- 


fible that they ſhould eftimate the ſervices they 


receive, or know the value of the blood ſpilt for 


the preſervation of their empire, and to enhance 


the ſplendour of their reign, when. they have 


imbibed the fatal prejudice of every thing being 
their due, and of it's being even too great an 


honour to die in their cauſe ? Strangers to every 


idea of juſtice, how is it poſſible that they ſhould 
not become the ſcourge of that portion of the 
human race, whoſe happineſs is committed to 
their care? 


Fon TroxATEL v, theſe corrupt tutors are ſooner 


or later puniſhed by the ingratitude of their pu- 
pils; who, themſelves being miſerable in the 


midſt of their greatneſs, are all their life time tor- 


mented with a deep ſenſe of diſguſt, which can- 
not be removed from their palaces. Fortunately, 
the ſullen ſilence of their ſubjects, announces to 
them, from time to time, the hatred they are 
held in; and they are too weak to diſdain it. 
Fortunately, the religious prejudices that have 

Vol. I. T | been 
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24 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE _ 
BOOK been inſtilled into them, riſe up and tyrannize ſ 
— = their conſciences. Fortunately, after a life which f 
no mortal, not even the loweſt of their ſubjects ti 

would accept of, if he were ſenſible of all the 
wretchedneſs of it, they find gloomy perturba- ec 


tion, terror, and deſpair, attending Won their 
laſt moments. 
| FoxwERLY the people of Celebes akoowleged 
no other gods but the ſun and the moon. They 
ſacrificed to them in the public ſquares, having 
no materials which they thought valuable enough 
to be employed, in raiſing temples. - According 
to the creed of theſe iſlanders, the ſun and moon 
were eternal as well as the heavens, the empire 
of which they divided between them. Ambition 
ſet them at variance. The moon, flying from 
them ſun, miſcarried, and was delivered of the 
earth; ſhe was big with ſeveral other worlds, which 
ſhe will ſucceſſively bring forth, but without vio- 
lence, in order to repair the loſs of thoſe which 
the fire of her conqueror will conſume. _ . 


| Tas abſurdities were univerſally received at 
Celebes; but they had not ſo determined an in- 
fluence over either the nobles or the people as is 
found in the religious doctrines of other nations. 
About two centuries ago, ſome Chriſtians and 
Mohammedans having brought their opinions 
here, the principal king of the country took a 
total diſlike to the national worſhip. Alarmed at 
the terrible cataſtrophe, with which he was 

equally threatened by both the new ſyſtems of 
religion, he convened a general aſſembly. On 
| the day appointed he aſcended an eminence; where 
| | ſpreading 


*% 
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forentiog out his hands towards heaven, and in a B 2 
ſtanding poſture, he addreſſed the following ped — 


to the Supreme Being: 
« GREAT God, I do not, at ahh time, fall 


te down before thee, becauſe I do not implore 


« thy clemency. I have nothing to aſk of thee 


« yhich thou ought'ſt not in juſtice to grant. 


Two foreign nations, whoſe mode of worſhip i is 
ce widely different, are come to ſtrike terror into 
« my mind, and the minds of my ſubjects. They 
« aſſure me, that thou wilt puniſh me eternally if I 
ce do not obey thy laws: I have therefore a right 
ce to require that thou would'ſt make them know'n 
ce to me. I do not aſk thee to reveal the impe- 
te netrable myſteries which ſurround thy eſſence, 
te and which to me are uſeleſs. I am come hither 
« to inquire, together with my people, what thoſe 
« duties are which thou intendeſt to preſcribe 


© to us. Speak, O my God! ſince thou art the 


ce Author of nature, thou can'ſt diſcern the bottom 
« of our hearts, and knoweſt that it is impoſſible 
© they ſhould entertain any thoughts of diſobe- 
ce dience. But if thou condeſcendeſt not to make 
« thyſelf underſtood by mortals; if it be unyor- 


te thy of thine eſſence to employ the language of 


ce man to dictate the duties required of man; I 
« call my whole nation, the fun which enlightens 
te me, the earth that ſupports me, the waters that 
te encompaſs my dominions, and thyſelf to wit- 


* neſs, that in the ſincerity of my heart I ſeek to 


ee know thy will: and I declare to thee this day, 
* that I ſhall acknowlege, as the depoſitaries of 


00 * 9 the miniſters of either religion 
T 2 ec whom 
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BOOK « whom then nl conſe ns arrive the firſt in our 
— ce harbours. The winds. and the waves are the 


— 


* miniſters of thy power; let them be the fignals 
« of thy will. If, with theſe honeſt intentions, I 
« embrace an error, my conſcience will be at eaſe; 
«c and the blame will lie upon thee.” 
Tu aſſembly broke up, determined to wait the 


* of heaven, and to follow the firſt miſſion- 


aries that ſhould arrive at Celebes. The apoſtles 


of the Coran were the moſt active, and the ſove- 


reign and his people were circumciſed ; the other 


parts of the ifland ſoon followed their example. 


\ 


Ty:rs unfortunate circumſtance did not prevent 


the Portugueſe from gaining a footing at Celebes. 
They maintained their ground there, even after 


they were driven out of the Moluccas, The mo- 


tive which induced them to ſtay, and which at- 


trated the Engliſh to this place, was, the facility 
of procuring ſpices, which the natives of the coun- 
try found means to get,” notwithſtanding, the pre- 


cautions that were taken to Keep them at a diftance 


from the places where they grew. 
Tax Dutch, who by this competition were pre- 


vented from monopolizing the articles of cloves 


and nutmegs, attempted, in 1660, to put a ſtop 
to this trade, which they called contraband. To 


favour. this deſign, they had recourſe to means 


repugnant to all principles of morality, but which 
an inſatiable avarice has rendered very common in 
Aſia. . By perſevering in theſe infamous proceed- 
ings, they ſucceeded ſo far as to drive out the 


| Portugueſe, keep off the Engliſh, and take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the harbour and fort of Macaſſar. From 
8 5 | | that 


. fc... ce 
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that time they were abſolute maſters of the iſland 8 00 K . 
without having conquered it. The princes among — „ 
whom it was divided, re- united in a kind of con- is 
ſederacy. They hold affemblies, from time to 1 
time, on affairs that concern the general intereſt ; 165 
and the reſult of their determinations becomes a io} of 
| law to each ſtate, When any conteſt ariſes, it is ol F | 
decided by the governor of the Dutch colony, 1 i 
who preſides at this diet, He obſerves theſe dif- 1138 
£ {erent ſovereigns with a watchful eye, and keeps 1 
| them in perfect equality with each other, to pre- 11 
vent any of them from aggrandizing himſelf to ; 5 it 
t the prejudice of the Company. The Dutch have x | 8 
. diſarmed them all, under pretence of hindering +11 18 
4 them from injuring eack other; but in reality with 5 | [ | 
. a view of depriving them of the power of alis 60 i 
; their chains. | x + i hl 
f Tux Chineſe, who are the only farcianets per- i 1 
5 mitted to gome to Celebes, carry thither tobacco, O 
7 gold wire, china, and unwrought- ſilks. The MJ I. 
1 Dutch ſell opium, ſpirituous liquors, gum lac, 1 ? 
b fine and coarſe. linens. This iſland furniſhes a 1 
7 little gold, great quantities of rice, wax, ſlaves, | 
7 and tripam, a fpeczes of muſhroom, which in- 
P creaſes in value, in proportion to the roundneſs 
9 of it's form, and the blackneſs of it's colour. 
ol The cuſtoms bring in $8,000 livres“ to the 
a Com b h 1 fit 
| pany : but it receives a much larger prof 
N from it's trade, and the tenth part of the terri- 
- tory which it holds in full right of ſovereignty. 
. Theſe advantages, however, taken together, do 
1 5 ; . N 
m | * 3,6661. 138. 4d. * 
” | T 3 not 
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not counterbalance the, expences of the colony, 
which ariſe to 165, oo livres F more. It would 


certainly be given up, if it were not with reaſon 
looked upon as the key of the ſpice iſlands. _ 
Tux ſettlement at Borneo was formed with a 


leſs intereſting view. It is one of the largeſt, if 


not actually the largeſt iſland hitherto know'n. 
The antient inhabitants live in the inland parts. 


The coaſts are peopled with inhabitants from Ma- 


caſſar, with Japaneſe, Malayans, and Arabs, who, 

to the vices that are natural to them, have added 

a ferocity hardly to be met with elſewhere. 
ABovrT the year 1526 the Portugueſe attempted 


to ſettle at Borneo. Too feeble, to make their 


of one of the ſovereigns of the country by offer- 


arms reſpected, they tried to gain the good-will 


ing him ſome pieces of tapeſtry. . This weak 
prince took the figures wrought in i for inchanted 


men, who would ſtrangle him in the pight-time, 


if he ſuffered them to come near his perſon. The 
explanations they gave to remove his apprehen- 


fions had no effect; he obſtinately refuſgd to let 


the preſent be brought into his palace, and pro- 

hibited the donors from entering his capital. 
HowzvkR, theſe adventurers afterwards gained 

admiſſion ; but this was an unfortunate privilege 


to them; for they were all maſſacred. A factory, 


which the Engliſh - eſtabliſhed ſame years after, 
Mared the ſame fate. The Dutch, who had met 
with no better treatment, appeared again, in the 
Fn 1748, with a ſquadron, which, though very 


1 658751. 
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inconſiderable, 
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inconſiderable, ſo far impoſed upon the prince, 
to whom the pepper entirely belongs, that he 
determined to grant them the privilege of trading 
for it excluſively : with this ſingle reſerve, that he 
ſhould be allowed to deliver five hundred thouſand 


pounds of this article to the. Chineſe, who had 


always frequented his ports. Since this treaty, 
the Company ſends rice, opium, ſalt, and coarſe 


linens, to Bendermaſſen: articles, the profits 


upon which are ſtarce ſufficient to defray the 
expences of the ſettlement, although they do not 
exceed 33, ooo livres“ per annum. The profits 
ariſe, however, from the ſale of a ſmall number 
of diamonds, picked up at great intervals, in the 
rivers, and from fix hundred thouſand weight of 
pepper, which the Company purchaſe at 34. 
livres F the hundred. Even the agents cannot 


obtain any thing from Borneo, for their own pri- 


vate traffic, except thoſe beautiful canes, the uſe 
of which becomes more and more general in our 
climates, - More conſiderable teen . are de- 
rived from Sumatra. 

Tr1s iſtand extends from nonk to ſouth eleven 


degrees. It is divided into two parts, almoſt 


equal, by the equator, which cuts it obliquely. 
The heats are moderated: by a regular ſucceſſion 
of ſea and land breezes, and by very plentiful 
rains, which. are frequent in.a country covered 
with foreſts, and where the thouſandth part of the 
ſoil is not cleared. Upon this immenſe. ſpace, 
yolcanos are infinitely common; and this is the 


4 reaſon, 
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BOOK 3 perhaps, why earthquakes are more fre- 
A quent than deſtructive, 


Tus ſouth part of the inand is occupied by the 


Malayans, whoſe anceſtors had no more than fix 
leagues of the ſea to croſs, to go into another coun- 


try. The time of their coming there is not know'n ; 
neither are we acquainted with the difficulties 
they had to conquer in forming their ſettlement. 
The feudal government, under which they were 
born, was that which they Utabliſhed. - Each 
captain appropriated to himſelf a certain di- 
ſtrict, for which he paid homage to ſome chief 


of higher reputation. This kind of ſubordina- 


tion Has: gradually diminiſhed ; Out there are r fall, 
ſome traces of it remaining. 
Taz religion of theſe people is Mohamme- 


daniſm, blended with a variety of other fables. 


Their notions upon the. univerſe are particularly 
- whimſical. They believe that the earth, which is 
perfectly motionleſs, is ſupported by an ox, the 
ox by a ſtone, the ſtone by a fiſh, the fiſh by 
water, the water by air, the air by darkneſs, and 
darkneſs by light. This is the end of their ſyſtem; 
but the. allegory,” which might be couched under 
. theſe abſurdities; is entirely loſt. 
Tux Malayans have few civil laws; and their 
criminal code is ſtill horter. Fines, equally di- 
vided between the injured perſon, or his heirs, 
and the magiſtrate, are the only puniſhment for 
murder and other crimes. ' If the delinquency be 
not proved, they have recourſe to thoſe extrava- 
gant and capricious kinds of proof, which for a 
long time have been the opprobrium pe. | 
6 EI #0 58 x. t%. Io : 1 4 113 Ons 
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Onz of the ſingularities of their manners is, B * K 
that they never pay any viſit without bringing 
ſome preſent along with them; This conſiſts PE 
uſually in birds, lemons, or -cacao nuts. No 
greater rudeneſs could be offered than to refuſe 
them; but this is a kind of unpoliteneſs that ne- 
yer occurs. 4" 8 ; ' 

As theſe people have few wants arifing from 
ſocial connections, and as their real neceſſities 
are eaſily ſupplied by nature, they ſeldom ap- 
ply themſelves to labour, and that with the 5 
utmoſt reluctance. They dwell. in huts; raiſed a 
upon pillars of eight feet high, which are made 
of bamboo, and covered with palm leaves; and 
their furniture conſiſts of a few earthen veſſels. 

A piece of cloth, twiſted round the loins in form 
of a girdle, is the comimon covering of che o two 
ſexes. 

Ix the a eee part of the iſland we meet 7 
with another nation, know'n by the name of | 
Batta. It is a cuſtom with theſe people, to eat HTS 
_ criminals convicted of treaſon or adultery. It is 
ſaid, that the hope of inſpiring horror for theſe 
crimes, which were become too common, is the 
only motive that has 1 riſe to ſo barbarous a 
cuſtom. - ; 

Is the northern part, and there only, the gum. 
Benzoin is found, which is chiefly conſumed in 
Perſia ja; and it is thers alſo that we find that pre- 
cious camphire growing, the uſe of which is re- 
ſerved for the Chinefe, and n for the Ja- 
Paueſe. e PL 
— . Caurhixx 
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Caurnixk is a volatile and penetrating oil, or 
reſin, fit for diſpelling tumors, and ſtopping the 
progreſs of inflammation; and it is alſo. know'n, 
for the uſe that is made of it in fireworks. 
| Taz tree which furniſhes the camphire, is a 
| ſpecies of laurel, common in Japan, and in ſome 
diſtricts of China. It's trunk riſes to the height 
of the oak. The leaves, alternately diſpoſed upon 
the boughs, are thin, ſhining, oval, terminating 
in a point, and emitting a ſmell of camphire, 
when they are bruiſed. The flowers, collected 
into cluſters, are white; and are each of them 
compoſed of ſix ſhort petals, in the midſt of 


Which is a piſtil, ſurrounded by nine ſtamina. 


As the fruit ripens, it becomes a ſmall, blackiſh 
_ berry, of the ſize of a pea, and filled with an oily 
kernel. All the parts bf the plant contain cam- 
phire ; but the greateſt quantity is obtained from 
the trunk, and eſpecially from the roots. For 
this purpoſe, they are cut into ſlices, and put 
with water into an iron veſſel covered over with 
it's receiver. The heat of a fire, lighted under- 
neath the veſſel, makes the camphire riſe, which 
attaches itſelf to the receiver. It is collected 
with care, and then ſent into Holland, where it 
is purified by a ſecond diſtillation, before it is 
expoſed to ſale. 555 ; 

Taz camphire that is brought from Sumatra i is 
by much the moſt perfect. This is ſo well 
know” n, that the Japaneſe and Chineſe them- 
ſelves, give ſeveral quintals of their's for one 
pound of this. * botaniſts are not yet well 
acquainted 


4 
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are found are pirates. T hey were almoſt all 
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acquainted with the tree that produces it. All 
they know is, that it does not grow ſo high as the 
former; that it's perals are more clongated, it's 
fruit larger, and it's leaves, as well as it's wood, 


thicker and leſs odoriferous. The aſſiſtance of 


fire is not called is not called in to extract the 
camphire from it; but after the trunk has been 
ſplit into pieces, this ſubſtance is ſeparated from 
it quite formed and lodged in the interſtices of 
the fibres, ſometimes in clots, and ſometimes 
diſpoſed in flakes, or in the form of berries ; 
which are more eſteemed in proportion to, their 
ſize and purity. Each tree yields about three 
pounds of a light, friable, and eaſily ſoluble cam- 
phire, which evaporates in the air, though much 
more ſlowly than the camphire of Japan. 

Taz ordinary kind of camphire 1 is ſeldom given 
internally, becauſe it excites nauſea and affects 


the head, That of Sumatra acts very differ- 85 


ently;for it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, removes ob- 
ſtructions, and increaſes the efficacy of the medi- 
cines with which it is combined. Both the ſorts 
of camphire appear to be the produce of the ſame 
tree, which is probably a ſpecies of the laurel. 

We are induced to think this, becauſe the genuine 
cinnamon tree of Ceylon, and the baſtard one of 
Malabar, other ſpecies of the ſame genus, yield 


by diſtillation a real camphire, bur leſs. perfect 
and in ſmaller quantity. 


The lands in the north-eaſt part of the iſland 
are almoſt always under water; ſo that there are 
ſcarce any inhabitants there; and the few that 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
deſtroyed in I 760; but a new ſet of robbers hore 
ariſen, as it were, from their aſhes; and have be- 
gun again to infeſt the Streights of Malacca, and 
other leſs celebrated latitudes. 

Tux mountains in the interior parts of the 
country are full of mines; and the ſurface of them 
is ſtirred up in the dry ſeaſon. The rains, which 
laft from November to March, and which fall 
down in torrents, detach the gold, the matrix of 
which is a very white ſpar, from the earth, and 


draw it along into circles made of willow, deſ- 


tined to receive it, and diſpoſed in great numbers, 
ſo that the gold which might eſcape the firſt, 
may be retained in ſome of the ſucceeding ones. 
When the ſky becomes ſerene again, each pro- 
prietor goes with his ſlaves to collect the trea- 
ſures, more or leſs conſiderable, which chance 
has allotted to him. He exchanges them for 
linens, or other n furniſhed by the Englith 
and the Dutch, 


Tuxsz have attempted to work the mines of 
Sumatra, according to the method generally prac- 
tiſed in the old and new hemiſpheres. Whether 
from ignorance, or diſhoneſty, the two experi- 
ments made for this purpoſe have failed; and the 
Company has at length been convinced, after 
having been led into too mich expehce, that it 

was not proper for them any longer to purſue ſo 
precarious a track of fortune. 

Brron E the arrival of the Europeans i in India, 
the little trade carried on by Sumatra, was all 
concentrated in the port of Achem. There it 
was that the Arabs and other navigators | bought 

| gold, 
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gold, camphire, benzoin, the neſts of birds, $09% + 
pepper, and, in general, every thing theſe — 

iſlanders had to ſell. The Portugueſe, and the 

nations which raiſed themſelves upon their ruin, 

alfo frequented this marr; when it was overrurned © 


by ſome of thoſe revolutions which are too fre- 
quent in theſe countries. 


Ar this period; the Hollanders e of fefta- | 
bliſhing fix factories in other parts of the iſland, 
which enjoyed moſt tranquillity. The advan- 
tages which might have been reaped from thefe 
trifling ſettlements in the beginning, have been 
almoſt entirely loſt in proceſs of time. 

The moſt uſeful of them muſt be that of Pa- - 
linban, fituated in the eaftern part of the iſland. 
The Company maintains there a fort and garri- 
fon of eighty men for ſixty-ſix thouſand livres *. 
Two millions weight of. pepper are delivered to mel F 
them at twenty-three livres ten fols + the hun- | Wn 
dred; and one million and a half weight of tin at ©, | 
fixty-one Rvres, twelve ſols Þ the hundred. This 
laſt artiele is obtained entirely from the iſle of 
Banca, which is only one mile and a half diſtant 
from the continent; and which gives the name 
to the famous ſtreight, through which the veſſels 

going directly from Europe io won generally 
Paſs. 

 AtT#oven the Dutch get the commodities. 
they purchaſe at Palinban at a low price, yet this 
price yields ſome profit to the ſovereign of the 
diſtrict, who forces his ſubjects to furniſh them 
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286,  _ HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
* to him at a ſtill lower rate. This inſignificant deſpot 
— draws from Batavia part of the food and clothing 
for the inhabitants of his dominions; and yet the 
Dutch are obliged to ſettle their account with him 
in piaſtres. From this money, and from the gold 
taken out of his rivers, he has amaſſed a treaſure 
which is know'n to be immenſe. One ſingle 
European veſſel might poſſeſs itſelf of all theſe 
riches; and if there were any troops on board 
that it might land, they might maintain them- 
ſelves in a poſt, which would have been taken 
without difficulty, -It appears very extraordi- 
nary that an enterpriſe ſo uſeful and ſo eaſy, 
ſhould not haye enticed the ayarice of ſome ad- 
venturer. | 
_ Crvit1zeD nations, who, to make themſelves 
maſters of the 'univerſe, have trampled upon all 
the rights, and ſtifled all the dictates of nature, 
will ſcarcely ſhrink at one additional act of injuſ- 
- tice or cruelty., There is not a nation in Europe 
which does not think it has a juſt right to ſeize 
upon the treaſures of the Eaſt. Setting aſide 
motives of religion, which it is no longer faſhion- 
able to plead, ſince it's very miniſters have 
| brought i it into diſrepute, by their unbounded ava- 
rice and ambition, how many pretences are till 
remaining to juſtify the rage of invaſion ! People 
who live under a monarchy are defirous of ex- 
tending the glory and empire of their maſter be- 
yond the ſeas. Theſe happy people are ready to 
venture their lives in the extreme parts of the 
globe, to increaſe the number of fortunate ſub- 


Jeets, who live under the laws of the beſt of 
| 5 princes. 
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| princes. A free nation, which is it's own muſter, 
is born to command-the ocean; it cannot ſecure 


the dominion of the ſea, without ſeizing upon 
the land, which belongs to the firſt pofſeflor 3 
that is, to him who is able to drive out the antient 


* 
BOOK 
H. 
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inhabitants; who are therefore to be enſlaved by 


force or fraud, and exterminated in order to get 
their poſſeſſions. The intereſts of commerce, the 
national debt, and the majeſty of the people, re- 
quire it. Republicans, who have happily ſhaken 
off the yoke of ſovereign tyranny, muſt impoſe 
it on others in their turn. If they have broken 
their chains, it is to forge new ones. They de- 
teſt monarchy, but they are in want of ſlaves, 
They have no lands of their own; they muſt there- 
fore ſeize upon thoſe of others. 

Taz trade of the Dutch at Siam was at firſt ra- 
ther conſiderable. A tyrannic prince, who op- 
preſſed this unhappy country, having, about the 
year 1660, ſhew'n a want of reſpect to the Com- 
pany, it puniſhed him by abandoning the facto- 
ries it had eſtabliſhed in his dominions, as if it 
would have been a favour to have continued 
them. Theſe republicans, who affected an air 
of grandeur, choſe at that time to have their pre- 
ſence looked upon as a favour, a ſecurity, and an 
honour : and they inculcated this ſingular pre- 
judice with ſo much ſucceſs, that, in order to 
engage them to return, a pompous embaſly was 
ſent, aſking pardon for what had paſt, and giving 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of a different conduct for 
the future. | 


'THERE © 


BOOK. Taran 1 1 fle however, * „ 
— rence was to teafe, and it was haſtened by the 
= ©» naval enterprizes of other powers. The affairs of 
6 the company at Siam have always beett in a de- 
—  elining ſtate; Having no fort, it has never been 
| in 4 condition to maintain the excluſive privilege, 
5 The king, notwithſtanding the preſents he re- 
2-4 - quires, ſells merchandiſe to traders of all nations, 
and takes goods from them on ' advantageous 
; Ee terms: with this difference only, that they are 
| _ obliged to ſtop at the mouth of the Menan, 
whereas the Dutch go up the river as far as the 
capital of the empire, where their agent conſtant- 
ly reſides. - Their trade derives no great activity 
8 from this privilege. They ſend only one veſſel 
which tranſports Javaneſe horſes, and is freighted 
with ſugar, ſpices and linens; for which they re- 
ceive in return tin, at ſeventy- ſeven livres* a hun- 
dred weight gum lac; at fifty-ſeven livres four 
ſols t, ſome elephants teeth, at three livres twelve 
ſols a pound; and from time to time a ſmall 
quantity of gold duſt. One may venture to aſſert, 
chat their connections here are kept up merely on 
account of the ſappan wood, which is neceſſary 
for the ſtowing of their ſhips; and for which they 
| give no leſs than five livres ten ſols|| per hundred 
e weight. Were it not for this want, they would 
long ago have given up a trade in which the ex- 
pence exceeds the Profits; ; becauſe the king, who 
is the only merchant in his dominions, ſets a very 
low price upon the commodities that are import- 
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ed. A more intereſting object turned the We 
tious views of the Dutch towards Malacca. 


* 


. 
- 
: 3 


Tus republicans, who knew the importance ny ak of 
of this place, uſed their utmoſt efforts to make at Malacca, 


themſelves maſters of it. Having failed in two 
attempts, they had recourſe at laſt, if we may be 
lieve a ſatirical writer, to an expedient which a 
virtuous people will never employ; but which 
frequently anſwers the purpoſe of a degenerate 
nation, They endeavoured to bribe the Portu- 
gueſe governor, whom they knew to be covetous. 


The bargain was concluded, and he introduced the 
enemy into the city in 1641. The beſiegers 


haſtened to his houſe and maſſacred him, to ſave 
the payment of the 500, ooo livres“ they had pro- 


miſed him. But truth obliges us to declare, for 


the honour of the Portugueſe, that they did not 


ſurrender till after a moſt obſtinate defence, The 


commander of the victorious party aſked the op- 


polite commander, in a boaſting ſtrain which is 
not natural to his nation, when he would come 
back again to the place? Vben your crimes are 
greater than our's, replied the Portugueſe gravely. 

Taz conquerors found a ſtrong - built fort; a 
very healthy climate, though hot and damp; but 
the trade was entirely decayed; the continual 
exactions having deterred all nations from reſort- 
ing there. It has not been revived by the com- 
pany, either on account of ſome inſuperable diffi- 
culties, or the want of moderation, or the fear of 
injuring Batavia. The tranſactions at preſent are 
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confined to a ſmall quantity of n 20 gold, 
ſome linens, tin, and ivory. 
THreir trade would be more. ee if 


the princes adhered more faithfully to the exclu- 
ſive treaty ſubſiſting between them. Unfortu- 


nately for their intereſts, they have formed con- 
nections with the Engliſh, who furniſh them with 
the commodities they want at a cheaper rate, and 
give a greater price for their merchandize. Their 
farms and cuſtoms make them ſome little amends, 


bringing in 220, ooo livres * a year. Theſe reve- 


nues, however, and the advantages of commerce 
taken together, are not ſufficient to maintain the 
garriſon and people employed, which coſts the 
company 44, ooo livres f. 


Tuis might for a long time han WEE to 
be a ſmall ſacrifice. Before the Europeans had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, the Moors, who 


were the only maritime people in India, ſailed 
from Surat and Bengal to Malacca, where they 
found traders from the Molucca iſlands, Japan, 
and China. When the Portugueſe became ma- 


ſters of this place, they did not wait till the mer- 


chandiſe of the Eaſt was brought from Aſia, but 
they went to fetch it themſelves, and returned by 


the Sunda iſlands. When the Dutch had got 
poſſeſſion of Malacca and- Batavia, they were 


maſters of the two only paſſages that were then 


| know*n, and were able to intercept in time of war 


the enemy's veſſels. The Straits of Lombock and 
Bali have been diſcoyered ſince, and Malacca then 


9,1661. 135. 4. 1,833 l. 6s. 84. 
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loſt the only advantage that gave it importance. 
Fortunately for the Hollanders at this period, 
they were ſubduing Ceylon, which was to ſupply 
them with cinnamon; as the' Moluecas did with 
nutmeg and cloves. 

SeiLyERG; the firſt of their admirals who diſ- 
played his flag on the coaſt of this delicious iſland, 
found the Portugueſe employed in ſubverting the 
government and the religion of the country; in 
exciting the ſovereigns, among whom it was di- 


vided, to deſtroy each other; and in raiſing them- 


ſelves upon the ruins of the ſtates that were thus 
ſucceſſively demoliſhed. He offered the court of 
Candy the affiſtance of his countty, which was 
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joyfully accepted. Jou may aſſure your maſters, 


ſaid the monarch, that if they will build a fort, my- 
felf, my wife, and children, will be the foremoſt in 
bringing the neceſſary materials. 

Tux people of Ceylon looked upon the Dutch 
in no other light than as the enemies of their op- 
preſſors, and joined them. By their united forces, 
the Portuguefe were, towards the year 1658, en- 
tirely expelled; after a long, bloody, and obſti= 
nate war. All their ſettlements fell into the hands 
of the company, who ſtill keep poſſeſſion of them, 
excepting a ſmall diſtrict on the eaſtern coaſt, 
without any port, from whence the ſovereign of 
the country had his falt; theſe ſettlements formed 
a regular ſtring, extending from two to twelve 
leagues into the inland parts of the ifland. 

IT is at Mataran only, and that not for any 


conſiderable time paſt, that pepper and coffee are 
5 eB cultivated. 
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cultivated. T he territory of Negombo produces 
the beſt cinnamon. Columbo, well know 'n for 
the goodnels of it's areca, is the capital of the co- 
lony. Had it not been for the expences which the 
Portugueſe had laid out upon this place, the bad- 
neſs of it's road would probably. have determined 


the conquerors to fix their adminiſtration and forces 


at the promontory of Galla, where the harbour, 
though too narrow and difficult of acceſs, is much 


ſuperior. Still greater conveniences, and more 


ſecurity would be found at Trinquimale : but this 
excellent and ſpacious harbour is. ſituated in an 
ungrateful ſoil, and at too great a diſtance from all 
vendible commodities, to be proper for a ſtaple. 
The uſe of the Ports of Jaffranapatan, Manar, 
and Calpentine, is to prevent all commercial in- 
tercourſe with the * of the neighbouring 
continent. 

By theſe W the company have ap- 
propriated all the productions of the iſland. 
The various articles which conſtitute the ſeveral 
branches of trade, are, 1. Divers precious ſtones, 
moſt of which are of an inferior quality. The 
Cooleys on the coaſt of Coromandel, are the per- 
ſons who buy them up, cut 8 and diſperſe 
them in the ſeveral. parts of India. 

2. Peeps, which the company buy for eight 
ſols, nine deniers ® a pound; coffee, for which they 
only pay four ſols, four deniersf and cardamom, 
which has no fixed price. Fhe natives of the 
country are ſo indolent, that theſe productions will. 
never turn to any great advantage. 


About 42 d. + Little more than 2 d. 
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8. — bales of handkerchiefs, pagnes 2 0 4 
and ginghams, of a fine red colour, which are fa- ws 


bricated by the Malabars at ä where 
they have long been ſettled. 

4 A SMALL quantity of ivory, and about fifty 
elephants, which are carried to the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel. Thus this geatle and peaceful animal, 
which is too uſeful to mankind to be ſuffered to 


remain upon an iſland, is tranſported to the con- 


tinent, to aggravate and bear a part in one dag 
gers and horrors of war, 

5. ARECA, which the company buys at the le 
eleven livres“ the ammonan, a kind of meaſure 
which is ſuppoſed to hold twenty thouſand arecas, 
and ſells upon the ſpot at thirty-ſix or forty livres f. 
The areca, is a fruit rather common in moſt 
parts of Aſia, and eſpecially at Ceylon, It grows 
upon a kind of palm-tree, which, like the cocoa» 
tree, has fibrous roots, and a cylindrical ſtem, 
marked with circular inequalities ; large penna- 
tified leaves, ſheathed at their baſes, and covered 
with a kind of net-work when they are young; 


cluſters of male and female flowers together, and 


incloſed, before they expand, in ſpatha. It is 
diſtinguiſhed by the trunk being equally ftraic 
throughout it's length ; the diviſions of it's leaves 
are larger, and thoſe which are placed at the end 
of the center coſta are generally ſhorter than the 
reſt, and denticulated at the point. 

Taz greateſt difference lies in the fruit, which 
is oviform. It's bark is ſmooth and rather thick; 
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BOOK the kernel within it is of a whitiſh colour, of a tir 
Ü ſubſtance analagous to that of the nutmeg, and of of 
the ſame ſize, but harder, and ſtreaked internally. th 

This fruit is much uſed in Aſia. When eaten by me 

itſelf, as it ſometimes is by the Indians, it im- g0 
poveriſhes the blood, and dries up the fibres. It of 

is not attended with theſe inconngaiences when as 

mixed with betel. tak 

Tae betel is a plant that creeps or alias; like is 

the ivy, along ſide of trees or props, to which it in 

fixes itſelf by ſmall roots. From each joint of it's - it & 
ſarmentoſe ſtem a leaf goes off ſhaped almoſt like the 


a heart, rather long and narrowed at it's. extremi- 
ty, like that of the gonvolvulus, or binweed, 
uſually marked with ſeven nerves, more or leſs 
apparent. The flowers arranged in a cloſe cluſter, 
puſh out at the inſertion, of the leaves, and re- 
ſemble the flowers of the pear- tree, which has a 
great affinity to this plant. The betel grows in 
every part of India, but does not come to per- 
fection except in damp and clayey places. There 
are private cultivations of it, which turn out to 
a good account, becauſe of it $ being 1 in conſtant 
uſe. 
Ax all times of the day, ad even in the night, 
the Indians chew the leaves of the betel, the bit- 
terneſs of which is corrected by the areca that is 
wrapped up in them. There tis conſtantly mixed 
with it the chinam, a kind of burnt lime made of 
ſbells. The rich frequently add perfumes, either 
to gratify their vanity or their ſenſuality, 


Ir would be thought a breach of politeneſs 


nn. the Indians to take leave for any length of figier 
: time, 
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time, without preſenting each other with a purſe B of than 
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of betel. It is a pledge of friendſhip that relieves 


the pain of abſence. It is cuſtomary to have the 
mouth always perfumed with betel, unleſs one is 
going to addreſs one's ſuperiors. The women 
of gallantry are the moſt laviſh in the uſe of betel, 
as being a powerful incentive to love, Betel is 
taken after meals; it is chewed during a viſit; it 
is offered when you meet, and when you ſeparate; 
in ſhort, nothing 1 is to be done without betel. If 
it be injurious to the teeth, it aſſiſts and ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach. This is at leaſt the prejudice gene- 
rally prevailing throughout India, 

6. Tux pearl fiſhery, which is alſo one of the 
ſources of the revenue of Ceylon, It is no im- 
probable conjecture, that this iſland, which is only 
fifteen leagues from the continent, was at ſome 
diſtant period ſeparated from it by ſome great 
convulſion of nature, The tract of ſea, which at 
preſent divides it from the land, is ſo full of ſhal- 
lows, that no ſhips can fail upon it; and there 
are only a few places where ſma]l boats may paſs 
in four or five feet water, The Dutch, who 
aſſume the ſovereignty here, haye always two 
armed ſloops te enforce the payment of the taxes 
they have impoſed. In this ſtrait the pearl fiſhery 
is carried on, which was farmerly of ſo much im- 
portance ; but this ſource of wealth has been ſa 
much exhauſted, that ir is but ſeldom it can be 
reſorted to. The bank, indeed, is viſited every 
year, to ſee how it is repleniſhed with oyſters ; 


but, in general, it is five or fix years before a ſuf- 
ficient quantity is to be found, The fiſhery is 
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n then farmed out; and, every thing computed, it 
—— may produce to the revenues of the company 


200,000 livres. Upon the ſame coaſts is found 


a ſhell-fiſh called chanque, of which the Indians 


at Bengal make bracelets, The W is free, 
but the trade is excluſive. 8 


Bur the great object of the company is cinna- s 


mon, which is the produce of a ſpecies of laurel, 


The root of this tree is fibrous, covered with a 


very odoriferous bark, from which a real cam- 
phire is extracted by diſtillation, _ It's trunk, of 
a moderate height, is divided into ſeveral branches; 
it's leaves, almoſt always oppoſite and green, are 
oval, ſharp pointed, and marked with three princi- 
pal nerves ; they are of a dark green, and have the 
ſmell of the clove. It is at their axilla, or at the ex- 
tremity of the branches, that we find cluſters of very 
ſmall white flowers, each compoſed of fix perals, 
nine ſtamina, and one piſtil, which, as 1t ripens, 
becomes a ſmall berry of the form and conſiſtence 
of an olive, and filled with a bony kernel. Ac- 
cording to ſome obſervers, the piſtil and the 
ſtamina are ſeparate and ſupported upon two dif- 
ferent plants, one male, the leaves of which are 
ſharper; the other female, which has them rounder, 
The berry, when boiled in water, yields an oil 
which ſwims at the top, and takes fire. If it be 
ſuffered to congeal, it acquires a degree of white- 
neſs and conſiſtence, and candles are made of it 
which have an agreeable ſmell, and are kept only 
for the uſe of the king of Ceylon. 


® g, 333 I. 6s. 8d, 
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Tun wood has no ſmell; the bark, which con- ® SEM 
fiſts of three layers, and covers the trunk and the W 
branches, is the only valuable part of the tree. : 
In the the months of February and September, 
that is to ſay, when the ſap is maſt abundant, the 
two external layers' are removed with great care, 
ſo as not to injure: that which is cloſe to the wood; 
in order that the wood may with caſe acquire 

a freſh bark, which is taken off as the former 
at the end of eighteen months, Theſe barks, 
when ſtripped of their epidermis, which is grey 
and rugged,” are cut into ſlices, and expoſed to 
the ſun, and curl up in drying. | 

Taz: old trees furniſh only a coarſe nd almoſt 
inſipid kind of cinnamon; but to make them 
young again, it is ſufficient to cut off the trunk. 

The ſtock then produces a number of freſh ſtems 
which anſwer every expectation. + 


Tae cinnamon is not reckoned excellent, un- 
leſs it be fine, ſmooth, brittle, thin, of a yellow 
colour inclining to red, fragrant, aromatic, and 
of a poignant, yet agreeable taſte, The con- 
noiſſeurs give the preference to thar, the pieces of 
which are long but ſlender. It adds to the de- 
licacies of the table, and is of ſovereign uſe in 

medicine. 

Ar Ceylon, the art of ſtripping the cinnamon 
trees is an employment of itſelf and of the meaneſt 
kind. For this reaſon, it is left to the Cooleys 
alone, who form the loweſt of the caſts. Any 
other individual who. ſhould follow this buſineſs, 
would be ignominiouſly expelled from his tribe. 
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Tur whole iſland is not covered with cinna- 
hon, trees, as it is generally ſuppoſed; nor is it 
poſũble to ſtrip all thoſe that grow there. The 
mountains, inhabited by the Bedas, are full of 
them; but theſe ſingular people, do not admit 
either the Europeans, or the Cinglaſſes into 
their country; and there is no poſſibility of 
penetrating into it without being perpetually en- 
gaged in war. The Dutch buy the greateſt part 
of the cinnamon they want from their ſubjects at 


Negombo, Columbo, and the promontory of Gal- 


la, the only diſtricts under their dominion that 
c aipply any. The reſt they obtain from the court 
of Candi, at achigher price. One with another, 
however, it does not coſt them more than _ 
teen ſols, two deniers ® a pound. 


Tus territorial revenue; the . and "Es | 


branches of trade at Ceylon, do not yield annually 
more than two millions, two hundred thouſand 
livres ; but the expences of the government, 
and defence of it amount to two millions, four 
hundred and twenty thouſand livres : this defi- 
ciency is ſupplied from the profits on the cinna- 
mon, which are applied to defray the expences of 
the wars, that are but too frequent in theſe parts. 

Uro the firſt commencement of hoſtilities, 
moſt of the inhabitants who dwell upon the coaſt, 


and deteſt the European yoke, retire into the in- 
land parts of the country. They do not even al- 


ways wait for this ſignal, but ſometimes take the 
re ſolution to wickdtan themſelves as ſoon as they 


* About 7 d. 
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perceive the leaſt miſunderſtanding — | 
old and new maſters. The uſurpers, then de- 
prived of the hands that uſed to ſupply them with 


riches, are obliged to penetrate, by force of arms, 
into a country interſected in all parts * 2 
woods, ravins and mountains. | 

Tux Dutch, who foreſaw theſe 8 en- 
deavoured, from the time of their firſt ſettlement 
in the country, to ſeduce the king of Candi, by 


all the means that are generally moſt prevailing 


among the deſpotic princes of Aſia. Every year 
they ſent an. ambaſſador laden with rich preſents. 
They offered their ſhips. to convey his prieſts to 
Siam, to be inſtructed in the religion of that 
country, which is the ſame with his own, Al- 
though they had ſubdued the forts and lands 


which were occupied by the Portugueſe, they 


contented themſelves with receiving from this 
prince the appellation of guardians of bis coaſts. 
They alſo made him ſeveral other conceſſions. 
Tus ſingular inſtances of management have not, 
however, been always ſufficient to maintain tran- 
quillity, which has ſeveral times been interrupted. 
The war, which ended on the 14th of February 
1766, had been the longeſt and the moſt active of 
any that had been occafioped by miſtruſt, and the 
claſhing of intereſts. As the company preſcribed 
terms to a monarch who was driven from his capi- 
tal, and obliged to wander in the woods, they 
made a very advantageous treaty. Their ſo- 
vereignty was acknowleged over all the countries 
they were in poſſeſſion of before the troubles broke 
out; and that part of the coaſts which remained 
| . in 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 


BOOK in the occupation of the natives was ceded to 
— them, They are to be allowed to peal the ein- 


namon in all the plains, and the court is to ſell 
them the beſt ſort that is produced in the moun- 
tainous parts at the rate of two livres, ſeven ſols, 
two deniersꝰ per pound. Their agents are au- 
thoriſed to extend their trade to all ꝓarts where 
they think it can be carried on with advantage. 
The government engages to have no connection 


with any other foreign power; and even to deli- 


ver up any Europeans who may happen to have 
inſinuated themſelves into the iſland. In return 
for ſo many conceſſions, the king is to receive 
annually the value of the produce of the ceded 
coaſts; and from thence his ſubjects are to be 
furniſhed gratis with ſalt ſufficient for their con- 
ſumption. It ſhould ſeem that the Company may 
derive great advantages from ſo nen an 
agreement. | 

Tux property of the lands in Condi belongs 
to the ſovereign more particularly than in any 
other part of India. This pernicious ſyſtem has 
in that iſland been attended with the fatal conſe- 
quences that are inſeparable from it. The people 


are in a ſtate of total inactivity. They live in 


huts, have no furniture, and ſubſiſt upon fruits; 


and thoſe who are the moſt affluent, have no 


other covering than a piece of coarſe linen wrap- 
ped-about their waiſt, It were to be wiſhed that 
the Dutch would purſue a ſcheme, which all the 
nations who have eſtabliſhed colonies in Aſia are 


9 Near 28. 


to 
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to blame never to have attempted, and that is, to 5 ng K 

diſtribute the lands among the families, and make 1 
them their own property. They would forget, 
and perhaps hate their former ſovereign; they 
would attach themſelves to a government that 
conſulted their happineſs. they would become 
induſtrious, and occaſion a greater conſumption. 
Under ſuch circumſtances the iſland of Ceylon 
would enjoy that opulence which was deſigned it 
by nature: it would be ſeeure from revolutions, 
and be enabled to ſupport the ſettlements of the 
neighbouring e which it is * to 
protect. 


As ſoon as the Dutch W in India, they Trade of 
were deſirous of having factories on the coaſts of — 
Coromandel and Orixa. With the conſent of the a Cot. 
ſovereigns of the country, they eſtabliſhed ſome 
at different times, on the fiſhing coaſt, at Nega- 
patnam, at Sadraſpatnam, at Pellicate, and at | 
Bimilipatnam. They obtain annually from theſe | 
ſeveral ſettlements, for the Aſiatic or European 
markets, four or five thouſand bales of linen, which 
are conveyed to Negapatnam, the principal of all 
theſe ſtations. This ſtaple was entirely open till 
the year 1690, when a tolerably regular citadel 
was built there, but of little extent. The houſes 
allowed td be erected there at intervals, having 
in proceſs of time rendered the fortifications uſe- 
leſs, it was reſolved, 101742, to ſurround the town 
with walls, It's territory, which at firſt was much 
confined, was ſucceſlivelytenlarged with ten or 
twelve villages, which were filled with manu- 


factures. 
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HISTORY OF SETTEEMENTS AND TRADE 
Taz Dutch, in exchange fot the merchandiſe 


they receive, give iron, lead, copper, tin, ſugar; 


arrack, wood for the building of houſes, pepper, 
ſpices; and tutenague, a kind of mineral par- 


taking of the nature of iron and tin; Upon 


thefe united articles, they gain one million, one 
hundred thoufand livres“; to which may be 
added, eighty- eight thouſand livres f, the pro- 
duce of the cuſtoms. The preſent expences 
amount to eight hundred and eight thouſand 
livres ＋ and we may venture to aſſert, without 
fear of being accufed of exaggeration, that the 
freighting of the ſhips abſorbs the reſt of the 
profits: The net produce tlierefore of trade to 
the Company, 'is nothing more than what they 


get by the ſale of their linens; 


Tralle of the 
Dutch on 

the coaſt of 
Malabar, 


Turin ſituation is ſtill leſs advantageous at 


Malabar. The Portugueſe, driven from all parts; 


ſtill maintained their ground in this portion of India, 


- with ſome degree of conſideration, when, in the 


year 1663, they were attacked by the Dutch, 
who took from them Culan; Cananor, Grand- 


ganor, and Cochin. The victorious general had 


but juſt inveſted this laſt place, the moſt import- 
ant of them, when he received intelligence of a 
peace being concluded between his country and 


Portugal. This news was” kept ſecret, The 


rations were carried on with vigour; and the 
beſieged haraſſed by continual aſſaults, ſurren- 


| dered the eighth day. The next day a frigate 


arrived from Gon vith the articles of peace. The 


45,8331. 6s. 8 d. + 3,66. J. 138. 4d. 
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conquerors gave themſelves no further trouble to Oc O K 
juſtify their treachery, than by alleging that thoſ r? 


who complained in ſo haughty a ſtile, had obſerved 
the ſame conduct at Brazil a few years before. 
ArTER this conqueſt, the Dutch thought 


themſelves certain of carrying on a conſiderable 
trade in Malabar. The event has not anſwered 


the expectations conceived, for the Company have 
not ſucceeded, : according to their hopes, of ex- 
cluding other European nations from this coaſt; 
They procure. no merchandiſe there, but what 
they are furniſhed with from their other ſettle- 
ments; and being rivalled in their trade they 
are obliged to give a higher price here than in 


the markets, where they en oy an excluſive od 


vilege. - 4 

Tazir articles of ſale conſiſt of a ſmall quan- 
tity of alum, benzoin, camphire, tutenague, ſu- 
gar, iron, calin, lead, copper, and quickſilver. 
The veſſel that has carried this trifling cargo, 
returns to Batavia laden with caire, or cocoa- tree 
bark, for the uſe of the port. By theſe articles 
the Company gain, at moſt, 396,000 livres *, 
which, with 154,000 livresF, the produce of the 
cuſtoms, make the ſum total of 5 50,000 livres 4. 
In time of profound peace, the maintenance of 
theſe ſettlements coſts 5 10, 400 livres, &; fo that 
there are no more than 39,600 livres | remaining 
to defray the expences of their ſhipping, for 8 25 
that ſum is certainly not ſufficient. | 


9 16,5001. + 6,4161. 13s. 4d. ft 22,9161. 13 8. 4d. 
{ 21,2661. 138. 4d. | 1,6501, 
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HiSTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Ir is true, the Company gets two millions 
weight of peppet from Malabar, which is carried 
in loops to Ceylon, where it is put aboard the 
ſhips fitted out for Europe. It is likewiſe true, 


that, by virtue of theſe capitulations, they pay 


only thirty-eight livres, eight fſols *® for pepper, 


for which the rival Companies pay, from forty- 


three , to forty-eight livres , and private mer- 


chants ſtill a great deal more: but whatever ad- 


vantage they may derive from this article, is more 
than abſorbed by the bloody wars it occaſions. 

Tuxsx obſervations had undoubtedly eſcaped 
the notice of Goloneſs, the director- general of 
Batavia, when he ventured to affirm, that the 


ſettlement of Malabar, which he had long ſuper- 


intended, was one of the moſt important ſettle- 
ments belonging to the Company. I am fo 
ce far from being of your opinion, ſaid general 
« Moſſel, that I could wiſh the ſea had ſwallowed 
« it up a century ago.” 

Bx this as it may, the Dutch, in the height of 
their ſucceſs, felt the want of a place where their 
veſſels might put in for refreſhments, either in 
going to, or returning from India, They were 
undetermined in their choice, when Van-Riebeck 
the ſurgeon, in 1650, propoſed the Cape of 
Good Hope, which the Portugueſe had impru- 


dently neglected. This judicious man, during a 


ſtay of ſome weeks, was convinced that a colony 
might be placed to advantage on this ſouthern 
extremity of Africa, which might ſerve as a ſtaple 
* 73. 128. + 1 158. 19d, | t 21 
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for the commerce of Europe and Aſia; The care Þ 6, p * 
of forming this ſettlement was committed to him; 2 


and his meaſures were concerted upon à gobd 
plan. He made a regulation that every man wks 
choſe to fix there, ſhould have a proper quantity 
of land allotted him. Corn, eattle, and utenſils 
were to be provided for thoſe who wanted them; 
Young women taken from alms-houſes were given 
them as companions, to alleviate and to ſhare 
their fatigues. All perſons, who after three years 
found the climate did not agree with them, had 


liberty to return to Europe, and to diſpoſe” of 


their poſſeſſions in what männer they choſe. 
Having ſettled theſe arrangements, he ſet ſail. 
Tus large tract of country which it was pro- 
poſed to cultivate, was inhabited by the Hotten- 
tots, who are a people divided into ſeveral clans; 
each of which forms a ſmall independent repib- 
lic; their villages conſiſt of huts covered with 
ins, which cannot be entered without creeping 


upon- their hands and knees, and are diſpoſed in a 


circle, Theſe huts are hardly of any other uſe 
than to hold a few proviſions and houſehold furni- 


ture, The Hottentots never enter them but in 


the rainy ſeaſon. They are always found lying 
at their doors; there it is, that, equally regard- 
leſs of the future, and the paſt, they fleep, ſmoke, 
and intoxicate themſelves. 

Tux management of cattle is the ſole employ- 
ment of theſe ſavages. As there is but one herd 
in each town, which is common to all the inha- 
bitants, each of them is appointed to guard it in 
his turn. This poſt requires conſtant vigilance, 
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1 * the country being full of wild voracious beaſts, 
— The ſhepherd ſends. out ſcouts; every day. If a 
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leopard or tyger be ſeen in the neighbourhood, 


the whole town takes up arms, and flies to the 


enemy, who ſeldom eſcapes from a multitude of 
poiſoned. arrows, or Jo. ſtakes ae in the 
fire, 


\ 
As the a . . nor appear to 


have riches, and that their ſheep, which is all 


their property, are in common; there muſt 


neceſſarily be but little cauſe for diſputes among 


them. Accordingly, they are united to each other 


by the ties of unalterable friendſhip: nor would 


they ever engage in war with their neighbours, 
if it were not for the quarrels between the ſhep- 


herds on account of cattle: that vu have n 
or been carried off. 


LIxx all people who lead a en life, chey 


are full of benevolence, and partake, in ſome 


degree, of the uncleanlineſs and ſtupidity of the 
animals they keep. They have inſtituted a badge 
of diſtinction, with which they honour thoſe who 
have ſubdued any of the monſters that are de- 


ſtructive to their ſheepfolds. The apotheofis ” 
Hercules had no other origin. 


Ix wotld be a difficult matter to be FE 


| language of theſe ſavages with the characters we 


make uſe of. It is a kind of warbling, compoſed 
of whiſtlings, and other extraordinary ſounds, 
which have ſcarcely any affinity to our's. 

Tux fabulous accounts, which ſay that the wo- 


men of this nation have a fleſhy apron, falling 


down from the middle of the belly, over the parts 
| I 755 of 
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of generation, are at length diſcredited; It has 5 x Ap 


been certified, that "theſe women are formed * 
nearly 1 in the ſame manner as we ſee many others 


in hot climates, where the external organs, both 
upwards and 'all round, acquire a larger ſize 
and a more extended ſhape than in temperate 
climates. But it is very certain, and has often 
been obſerved; that the Hottentot men have but 
one teſticle, 

The ſame views of viiticy; pe” the preſence 
of the ſame dangers, inſpires mankind with the 


ſame ideas, both in the depth of foreſts, and in 


the midſt of ſociety. It is not clear even whe- 
ther this obſervation ought not to be extended 
to animals. Birds have a warble that is peculiar 


to them; and which is of anther kind, when 


they are to watch over their own preſervation, 
or that of their young. It is a matter we are 
ignorant of, whether theſe ſignals, as temporary 
as the wants that occaſion them, are, or are not, 
the conſequence of reflection. But it is certain 
that they are in them, as well as in us, the effects 
of concern, fear, and anger; and that habit 
makes them appear ſuch to each other. Thus it 
is that in political revolutions, the conſpirators 
have a ſignal þy which they know each other; 
notwithſtanding the tumult that prevails, and in 


the midſt of the confuſion. It is a croſs, a fea- 


ther, a ſcarf, or a ribband; it is an exclamation, 


| | , , 
a word, or the ſound of an inſtrument, which 


awakens thoſe to whom it is addrefſed ; while it 
leaves thoſe, who have not the key of 1 it, involved 
in — and ſecurity. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
Such was, according to all probability, the 


| mm firſt origin of moſt of the ſingular euſtoms we 
find among ſavages, and eyen among civilized 


nations. They were diſtinguiſhing characters of 
the clan to which they belonged, and marks by 
which they knew each other. The circumciſion 
of the Jews and Mohammedans, was -perhaps 
adopted with the ſame view as flat noſes, flattened 
and oblong heads, hanging and bored ears, or as 
the figures traced upon. the ſkin, the marks made 
with burning inſtruments, the long and ſhort heads 
of hair, and the mutilation of certain members 
among other nations. By. the amputation of the 
prepuce, one Jew or Mohammedan diſcovers 
himſelf to another and by that of the teſticle, 
one Hottentot certifies to another, that he is of 
the ſame ' nation. And why ſhould not. theſe 
diſtinctions have been. deſtined to tranſmit the 


ſentiment either of hatred, or friendſhip, or the 


conformity of religious worſhip; to perpetuate 
the memory of a benefit or of an injury, or to 
recommend to one claſs of men the purſuit of 
vengeance, or the returns of n towards 
another claſs? | 

THz more the ſtate «a man ſhall be reduced 
to that of a wandering people, the more will theſe 
tokens be uſeful, Let us-ſuppoſe two indivi- 
duals, who ſhall have had no kind of intercourſe 
with each other in their ownTountry,. meeting to- 
gether in a diſtant climate. They immediately 
recognize one another, addreſs each other with 
mutual confidence, embrace, communicate their 
reciprocal ſufferings, n or wants, and 


lend 
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lend each other aſſiſtance. Legiſlators, anxious 
of keeping the nations they had civilized, ſepa- 


rate fram the harbarous people that ſurrounded: 


them, and apprehending that in proceſs of time 
they might ſtill be confounded with the general 
maſs, have placed theſe. ſigns under the ſanction 
of the Gods. The ſavages have made them as 
permanent as poſſible, as much by the __ 
of conſideration; they attach to them, as by the 

violence they have conſtantly done to nature. 
Thus it is that the uncivilized world, having no 
fixed ſyſtem of education, aſſociation, and mora- 


lity, have ſupplied the want of them by univerſal - 


habits. The diſpoſition, of the climate deter- 
mined the choice of theſe. The children of nature 
were ſubjected, without ſuſpecting i it, to a ſingu- 
lar kind of authority, which governed without 
oppreſſing them ; and thus it is that the Hotten- 
tots aſſumed the manners of herdſmen. 

Bur it may be aſked, whether theſe Hottentots 
are happy ? And in return, I ſhall aſk, where is 
the man ſo prejudiced in favour of the advantages 
of our ſocial inſtitutions, and ſo great a ſtranger 
to our ſufferings, as not ſometimes to return in 
idea into the midft of the foreſts, or at leaſt to 
envy the happineſs, innocence, and tranquillity 
of a patriarchal life? This is exactly the life of 
the Hottentot. Are you fond of liberty ? He i is 
free, Are you deſirous of health; ? He knows no 


other illneſs but old age. Are you delighted with 


virtues? He has inclinations which he ſatisfies 
without remorſe, - but is a ſtranger to vice. 1 
Fon very well, that you will ſeparate yourſelves 
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BOOK with diſguſt from a man, wrapped up, as it were, Bu 
Gems in the entrails of animals. Do ye think, then, me 
that the corruption in which ye are plunged your ne: 

hatred, your perfidy, and your duplicity, are not WW hin 

more diſguſting to my reaſon, than the unclean- put 

lineſs of the Hottentots is . el to your plo 

ſenſes? | | wh 

You ſmile with comment Gpon the: foperſi ſtill 

tions of the Hottentots. But do not your prieſts ſati 
poiſon your minds in your infancy, with preju- + 

dices which torment you during life ; which ſow ſelv 

- diviſions in your families, and arm vour countries bea 
againſt each other? Your anceſtors, have they the 

not deſtroyed each other, ſeveral times, in de- to 

fence of incomprehenſible queſtions ? Theſe times piec 
: of phrenzy will return, n ye will maſſacre each awa 
other again. and 

You are proud of your FTE hu of what - anin 

uſe is it to you; or of what ſervice would it be to up) 

the Hottentots? Is it then of ſo much importance of | 

to know how to ſpeak of virtue without practiſing ther 

it? What obligation would the ſavage have to his c 

; ' you, when you have made him acquainted with B 
arts, without which he is contented; with branches not 

of induſtry, which can only ſerve to multiply his coun 

wants and his labours; or with laws, from which bilit 

he cannot expect greater * than you your- ſhou] 

ſelves enjoy ? ſnare 

Ir, however, when youthad landed opdn theſe their 

| ſhores, your deſign had been to lead the Hotten- the | 

tot into a more civilized kind of life, or to inſti while 
mapners into him, which you thought preferable offer 

to your own, 2 would be ſome excuſe for you. will! 


But 
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But you have made a deſcent upon his country, B SIE 
merely to deprive him of it. You have come RFP 


near to his hut, with the only view of driving 


him out of it; or if it were in your power, of 


putting him in the place of the animal who 
ploughs the ground under the laſh of the farmer's 


whip : your only intention has been to reduce him 


ſtill nearer to the condition of a Wy" and to 
ſatisfy your avarice. 

Fr, unhappy Hottentots, fly ! ai hide your 
ſelves in the depths of your foreſts!" The wild 
beaſts that inhabit them are leſs formidable than 
the-monſters -under whoſe empire you are going 
to fall, The tyger may -perhaps tear' you in 


pieces, but he will take nothing but your life 


away: The others will rob you of your innocence, 
and of your liberty. Or, if you feel yourſelves 


animated with a ſufficient ſhare of courage, take 
up your axes, bend your bows, and fend a ſhower 


of poiſoned darts againſt theſe ſtrangers. May 
there not be one-of them remaining to "Ly to 
his countrymen the news of their diſaſter ! 

Bur alas! You harbour no miſtruſt, and do 
not know them; for mildneſs appears in their 
countenances. Their behaviour beſpeaks an affa- 
bility which will impoſe upon you. How indeed 
ſhould you not be deceived by it, fince it is a 
ſnare to themſelves? Truth ſeems to dwell upon 
their lips. When they addreſs you, they will bend 
the body, and keep one hand upon their breaſts, 
while they extend the other towards heaven, or 
offer it to you in roken of amity, Their attitude 
will be that of * their look, that of 
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Me bottom of their hearts. 


HIST ORY oF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
BOOK humanity: but eruelty and treachery reign in the 


They will overturn your 


huts; they will ſeize upon your cattle; they will 
corrupt your wives; they will ſeduce your daugh- 


ters. You muſt either agree- with their extrava- 


gant opinions, or they will maſſacre you without 
mercy; for they believe, that the man who does 


not think as they do, is unworthy to live. 


Make haſte, therefore, and lay yaurſelves in am- 
buſh for them; and when they ſhall hend before 
you in a ſuppliant and peffidiqous manner, pierce 


them to the heart. 


You are not to addreſs them 


with repreſentations of juſtice, which they will 
not liſten to, but you muſt ſpeak to them with 
your arrows; for Richeck approaches, and now 


is the time, 


This man will not, perhaps, do you 


all the miſchief which I announce; but this 


feigned moderation will not be imitated by his 


ſucceſſors. 


And you, barbarous Europeans, be 


not incenſed at this harangue. It will neither be 


hear'd by the Hottentot, nor by the inhabitant of 
thoſe regions which ſtill remain for you to lay 


waſte. 


If you ſhould be offended at my words, 


it is becauſe you are not more humane than your 
predeceſſors; it is becauſe you perceive in the 


hatred I have vowed againſt em. that ach "> 
entertain againſt you. 


RIEBECK, in conformity to the notions Fri 


pily prevailing among the Europeans, began to 


take poſſeſſion of the moſt commodious part of the 
territory ; and thought afterwards of fixing him- 
ſelf there. This behaviour diſpleaſed the natives, 
On what pretence, ſaid their envoy to theſe ſtrangers, 


have 
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have you ſown our lands? Why do you employ them 00 K 
to feed your cattle? How would you-behave if you ſaw — 
your own fields invaded in this manner ? You foriiſß 
your ſekves with no other view'than to reduce the Hot- 
tentots to flavery, "Theſe remonſtrances were fol- 

| lowed by ſome hoſtilities. The Dutch, who were 


not yet ſufficiently powerful, quieted the natives 


with many promiſes, and a few preſents, | All was 


pacified and they afterwards exjoyed * — 
pation with tranquillity. p. 
Ir has been proved that the company a 


in the courſe of twenty years, forty- ſix thouſand 


millions of livres“ in —_Y the . to it's 
preſent ſtate. 


Ir is the fineſt ated ab n 


give credit to the teſtimony of moſt ſeamen, who, 
after the fatigues of a long voyage, are eaſily ſe- 
duced by the convenience they find in this cele- 
brated harbour, where they put in for refreſhment, 


Let us examine whether reflection will confirm 


theſe encomiums dictated by enthuſiaſm. 
Tux Cape of Good Hope, the latitudes of which 
are ſo ſtormy, terminates. the moſt ſouthern point 


of Africa. At the diſtance of ſixteen leagues from 


this famous mountain, there is a peninſula form- 
ed on the north-ſide by Table-Bay, and on the 
ſouth by F alſe-Bay. It is at the firſt of theſe bays, 
which are only ſeparated from each other by an 
interval of nine thouſand toiſes, that all the ſhips 
put 1n during the greateſt part of the year: but 


from the 2oth of May to the 20th of 3 


4 1916, 666 1. 138. ok 
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* RO the road is ſo dangerous, and, ſo many misfortunes, 

— have happened. in it, that the Dutch veſſels are 
forbidden to anchor there. They all go to the 
other bay, which is entirely free an ae 


| a, this ſeaſon of the year. | | 
Tus {ky of the Cape would be very 8 
if the winds there were not almoſt always continual, 
and commonly violent. The kind of inconvenience 
ariſing from this circumſtance is removed by the de- 
licious temperature which theſe winds bring on, in 
a climate, which, conſidering it's latitude, ſhould 
be intolerably hot. The air of this country is ſo 
pure, that it is conſidered as an almoſt ſovereign 
remedy againſt moſt of the diſeaſes brought from 
Europe, and not unſerviceable againſt thoſe con- 
tracted in India. The inhabitants are ſubject to few 
infirmities. It was even along while before the 
ſmall- pox made it's way into this countiy. This 
epidemic diſeaſe, which is ſaid to have been 
brought by a Daniſh veſſel, made great ravages 
at firſt, which are ſtill renewed at intervals. 
Tux ſoil in this ſettlement is not ſo good as it 
has been reported to be. The Dutch, on their 
arrival, found nothing but immenſe heaths, ſome 
ſhrubs, and a kind of onion, which, when roaſted, 
taſtes like a cheſnut, and has been called the 
bread of the Hottentots. Wherever the periodi- 
cal fall of theſe plants had not depoſited a thick 
ſediment, the earth was no _ than a barren 
ſand. All attempts to make it fruitful have not 
been attended with ſucceſs, even in the vicinity 
of the capital, where every encouragement has 


been given to them. If we except a few vallies, 
into 
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into which the waters have draw'n down the little Þ 0 10 K 
quantity of earth that covered the mountains, the 


inland parts of the country are not more fertile, 
and there is ſtill leſs water to be found there 
than on the coaſts, where a rivulet or a ſpring 


are rarely tobe met with. From hence it hap- 


pens, that although the colony be not numerous, 
yet the inhabitants are ſcattered over an extent of 


one hundred and fifty leagues along the ſea coaſt, | 


and of near fifty leagues up the country. 

Tux town of the Cape, the only one which i is in 
the colony, conſiſts of about a thouſand houſes, 
all built of brick, and thatched, on account of the 
violence of the winds. The ſtreets are wide, in- 
terſecting each other at right angles, and in the 


principal ſtreet there is a canal, with a row of 
trees planted on each ſide of it. In a more ſe- 


queſtered part of the town there is another canal, 


but it has ſo great a degree of obliquity, that the 


ſluices almoſt touch each other. 


Ar the extremity of the eity, is the fo much 


celebrated garden of the Company, which is from 


eight to nine hundred toiſes in length, and is wa- 


tered by a ſtream. To protect the plants in it 
againſt the winds, each plot has been ſurrounded 
with oaks cut in the form of paliſades, except in 


the center avenue, where they are allowed to 


grow to their full height. Theſe trees, though 
only of a moderate ſize, form a delightful view in a 
country where little wood, even underwood, is to 


be ſeen, and where the people are obliged to 


bring all their timber from Batavia. The greateſt 


part of the garden is filled with vegetables. In 


the 


/ 
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BOOK the ſmall ſpot dedicated to botanic purpoſes, r 
— there are but ſew plants. The menagerie, ad- t 
Joining to the garden, is equally defective: it for- 0 

merly contained à great number of birds and 
quadrupeds unknown in our climates. | 1 
Tus country places bordering on the capital d 
are chiefly covered with vines, the produce of Vi 


which is almoſt certain in a climate where neither | 
hail nor froſt are to be apprehended. It ſhould 
ſeem, that under a ſerene ſky, and in a ſandy foil, 
with the facility of chooſing the beſt aſpects, a 
molt exquiſite kind of wine ought to be obtained, 
But whether it be owen to the fault of the chmate, 
or the negle& of the cultivators, the wine here is 
of a very inferior quality, if we except 'a dry, 
ſharp, and agreeable kind of wine that comes 
originally from Madeira, and is conſumed by the 
richeſt of the inhabitants, That ſort which is 
 know'n in Europe by the name of Conſtantia, 
and of which there is ſome white, and ſome red, 
is only collected from a territory of fifteen en, | 
and furniſhed by vines formerly brought from 
Perſia. To increaſe the quantity, it is mixed 
with a tolerable good kind of Muſcadine wine that 
is produced from neighbouring vineyards. Part 
ol it is given up to the Company, at a price fixed 
by themſelves; the reſt is ſold to any perſon wh 
offers to purchaſe, at twelye hundred livres“ the 
hogſhead. 
Coxx is cultivated at a greater diſtance from 
the Cape. It is always plentiful and at a mode · 
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rate price, on account of the facility of preparing 200K 
the foil, the quantity of manure, a . — 


of leaving the land quiet. 

Ar forty or fifty leagues from the harbour, no- 
more cultivation is to! be ſeen; At a greater 
diſtance than this, it would not be poſſible to con- 
vey the proviſions with advantage. Here the 
country is covered only with numerous flocks, 
which are brought up to the capital of the colony 
two or three times a year. They are exchanged. 
for ſome merchandize, either of primary necefſity 
or merely articles of luxury, brought from Europe 
and the Indies. The peaceful inhabitants of cheſe 
ſequeſtered regions are but little acquainted with 
the uſe of bread, and generally feed upon freſh: or 
ſalt meats, together with ſome vegetables, which 
are as welt flavoured at this extremity of Afriea 
as in our countries. Our fruits, which for the 
moſt part have not degenerated, are another re- 
ſource to them. They derive leſs advantage from 
the vegetables of Aſia, which do not ſugceed 
there; and ſome of which, even ſuch as ſugar and 
coffee, it has never been poſſible to-naturalize. 

Wu the Company formed their (ſettlement. 
at the Cape, they aſfigned gratuitouſly to each of, 
the firſt coloniſts a-portion of land of one league 
ſquare. Theſe grants, and others which were 
afterwards made, have ſince been loaded with a 
tax at every change of proprietor. 

Trrs innovation is not the only thing the co- 
loniſts have to reproach the mother-country with; 
they alſo complain of the low price it fixes vpon 


proviſions which it requires for it's own uſe; and 
8 of 


I, HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B'O o x of the reſtraints with which it impedes the ſale of 
3 thoſe productions which it does not keep. They 

complain of the fees granted to ſeveral officers 
upon every commodity ſold in the country or ex- 
ported. They complain of their Being prohibited 
from fitting out the leaſt veſſel for the purpoſe of 
keeping up a communication among themſelves, 
or of going to fetch from the neighbouring coaſts 
thoſe woods with which nature has not ſupplied 
them. They complain of their being reduced, 
by a number of formalities, as multiplied as they 
are uſeleſs, to the neceſſity of borrowing the 
money they want for the increaſe of their planta- 
; tions, at a moſt exorbitant intereſt, They com- 
plain, that being moſt of them Lutherans, they 
are not allowed to procure the comforts of reli- 
gion for themſelves, at their own expence. In a 
word, they make a variety of other complaints; 
which are all upon matters of conſequence, and 
the greateſt part of which EPR to be well 
founded. 
| "Tuzsx grievances ought the n more 8 to 
be redreſſed, the more reſpectable the coloniſts 
are. Their manners are ſimple, even in the capi- 
tal. No kind of public diverſion is know'n there; 
no gaming is praftiſed; viſits are but ſeldom 
made; and the people talk bur little. The wo- 
men delight only in contributisg to the happineſs 
of their huſbands, their childien, e ſervants, 
and even their ſlaves. . 
WaiLE they devote their time to theſe dancer 
cares, the huſbands are entirely taken up with 


their buſineſs abroad. In the evening, when the 
| | | high 
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9 


high winds have ſubſided, the whole: family toges 3 1 K 
ther go to take the exerciſe of a walk, and to — 


breathe the freſh air. The life of one day, is 
that of the whole week; and yet this uniformity 
is not found to ſubſtract from their happineſs. 
Tura is one trait worthy of obſervation in 
the manners of this colony, and this is, that the 
moſt charming inſtance of the candour of the 
primitive ages is revived here. When a young 
woman forms an attachment, ſhe ſoon makes a 
fair avowal of the delightful impreſſion. Love, 


ſue ſays, is a natural paſſion, Which is to make the 
pleaſure of her life, and indemniſy her for the 


dangers of being a mother. The man who has 
had the happineſs to ſecure her affections, is pub- 
licly favoured, if his ſeatiments correſpond with 
thoſe which he has inſpired. ' In theſe ſacred and 
voluntary ties, which have not been formed by 
motives of ambition, avarice, or vanity, confi- 
dence and tenderneſs, are united; and theſe two 
ſentiments in ſimple, calm, and ſteady minds, 

produce an union which is very ſeldom nn 
by any ſeries of years or of events. 

Tus colony, which has no more than ſeven 
hundred regular troops for it's defence, computes 
among it's inhabitants fifteen thouſand Euro- 
peans, Dutch, Germans, and French, the fourth 
part of which is able to bear arms. This number 
would have been increaſed, if ſome fatal prej u- 
dices of religion had not diſcouraged a multitude 
of unfortunate perſons, who were diſpoſed to go 
in ſearch of eaſe and plenty in theſe happy cli- 
mates. It is not to be conceiyed, that a republic 

which 
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ar” La which has admitted with ſo much ſucceſs all kinds 
els of religious worſhip into it's provinces, ſhould 
have ſuffered a company, formed within it's own 
dominions, to convey this odious ſpirit of intole- 
ration acroſs the ſeas, If the government ever has 
the reſolution to ſuppreſs an abuſe. ſo, contrary to 
it's own principles, the colony will be peopled i in 
_ - proportion to the means of ſubſiſtence it affords; 
1 and in that caſe, the yoke of ſlavery may be abo- 
11 liſhed without inconvenience, which, though it be 
leſs oppreſſive here than any where elſe, is ill a 
degradation of the human ſpecies. | 
Tus ſlaves are forty or fifty thouſand in num- 
ber. Some of them have been purchaſed on the 
coaſt of Africa or at Madagaſcar, others come 
from the Malays iſlands. They have the ſame 
food as their maſters, and are employed in the 
fame labours. Of all the European ſettlements 
made in other parts of the world, this is perhaps 
the only one, where- the white men have conde- 
ſcended to ſhare with the negroes the happy, 
noble, and virtuous RT of Os agri- 
culture, | 
Ir the Hottentots could have RAY this kind 
of taſte, it would have been a very advantageous 
circumitance to the colony: but the ſmall herds of 
theſe Africans that had remained within the 
boundaries of the Dutch ſettlements, were all de- 
ſtroyed in the year 1713 by an epidemic diſeaſe. - ſuc 


Thert were but very few families who eſcaped the the 
dreadful effects of this contagious diftemper, and col 
theſe are of ſome uſe for the keeping of the flocks, wir 
and for domeſtic ſervices. The more powerful ties 


clans, 1 
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clans, which dwelt on the borders of the rivers, ' 
in the neighbourhood of the foreſts, or on lands 


abouhding with paſture, having been obliged ſuc- 
ceſſively to abandon the tombs and dwellings of 


their anceſtors, have all removed at a diſtance. 


from the frontiers of their oppreſſors. The in- 
Juſtice they have experienced has contributed 
greatly to increaſe the averſion they had for our 


labours. Theſe ſavages find an inexpreſſible 


charm in the indolent and independent life they 
lead in their deſerts. Nothing can wean them 
from it. One of their children was taken from 
the cradle, and inſtructed in our manners and re- 
ligion; he was ſent to India, and uſefully employ- 
ed in trade. Happening, by accident, to reviſit 
his country, he went to ſee his relations in their hut. 
He was ſtruck with the ſingularity that appeared 
there, he clothed himſelf with a ſheep-ſkin, and 
went to the fort to, carry back his European dreſs. 


Jam come, ſaid he to the governor, to renounce for 
ever the mode of life you have taugbit me to embrace. 


Jam reſolved to follow, till death, the manners and 


religion of my anceſtors. As a token of my affettion, 


I will keep the collar and ſword you have given me: 


all the reſt you will permit me to leave behind. He 


did not wait for an anſwer, but ran away, and was 
never hear'd of after. 

Trovca the character of the Hottentots be not 
ſuch as the avarice of the Dutch could wiſh, yet 
the company derive ſolid advantages from this 
colony. Indeed, the tenth part of the corn and 
wine, together with their cuſtoms and other du- 


ties, does not bring them in more than three hun- 
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2 o K dred thouſand livres . They do not gain more 
| — than one hundred thouſand 4 by their woollen and 
linen cloths, their hardware, their coals, and 
other inconſiderable articles they ſell there. The 
expences. neceſſarily attending ſo large a ſettle- 
ment, added to thoſe which corruption. has intro- 
duced, take up more than all thoſe profits united, 
Accordingly, it's utility ariſes from another cauſe. 
Tux Dutch ſhips that fail to and from India 
find a ſafe aſylum at the Cape; a delightful, ſerene, 
and temperate ſky ;; and learn every thing of im- 
portance that happens in both hemiſpheres. Here 
they take in butter, cheeſe, meal, wine, large quan- 
tities of pickled vegetables for their Aſiatic ſettle- 
ments, and for ſome time paſt even two or three 
cargoes of corn for Europe. Theſe conveniencies 
and reſources would ftill 'be augmented, if the 
company would at length lay aſide thoſe fatal pre- 
- judices, with which it has always been miſled. 
Tux our days, the productions of the Cape 
have borne ſo low a price, that the planters were 
not able to clothe themſelves, nor to provide 
themſelves with any of thoſe neceſſaries which 
their foil did not ſupply.. This depreciation of 
the proviſions aroſe from the coloniſts being for- 
bidden to ſell them to foreign navigators, whom 
the convenience of their- ſituation, the neceſſities 
of war, or other reaſons, might attract to their 
ts. But a ſpirit of jealouſy in trade, which is 
one of the greateſt evils that can befal mankind, 
bad given riſe to this barbarous prohibition. The 
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was no relief to be expected but from government; 
and the adminiſtration, in order not to depart 
from from it's plan; always rated them at an ex- 
ceſſive price. Even ſince the experience of a 
whole century has occaſioned theſe chimerical 
views to be relinquiſhed, and that the hope of 


| keeping other people away from Aſia, has been 


given vp; the inhabitants of the Cape have not 
been allowed a free trade with reſpect to all their 
proviſions: Tulbagh, indeed, and ſome other 
enlightened governors, have given way upon this 
point, which has contributed to make the circum- 
ſtances of the people ſomewhat eaſier : but it has 


always been neceſſary either to bribe the mother- 
country into a compliance with theſe permiſſions, 
or to keep them a ſecret. 


Will the company then 
never be convinced, that the riches of the co- 
loniſts will ſome. time or other become their own? 


If they, ſhould adopt the ideas I have ventured 
to ſuggeſt to them, they will imitate the ſpirit _ 


of their founders, who did nothing by chance; 
and, who did not wait for the happy events we- 
have been mentioning, to turn their attention to- 
wards the finding out of a place fit to ſerve as the 
center of their power. For this purpoſe they had 

caſt their eyes upon Java as early as the year 1609. 
Tuis iſland, which may be about two hundred 
leagues in length, and thirty or forty i in breadth, 
appeared to have been conquered by the Malays 
A very ſuperſtitious ſpecies of 

Mohammediſm conſtituted the prevailing worſhip. 
> Some 
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deſign of this odious ſyſtem was to inſpire other B 2.0: K 
commercial nations with a diſguſt for India. There 
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* oo * Some idolaters were till remaining in the interior 
parts of the country; and theſe were the only in- In 
habitants of Java that were not arrived at the laſt 
ſtage of depravity. The iſland, which was for- 
merly under the dominion of a ſingle monarch, 
was at that time divided among ſeveral ſovereigns, * 
who were perpetually at war with each other. Theſe 
eternal diſſentions, while they kept up a military 
ſpirit among the people, occaſioned a total neglect by 
of manners. From their enmity to ſtrangers, and 
want of confidence among themſelves, it was 
evident that no nation could have ever been more 
ſtrongly impreſſed with the ſentiment of hatred. 
Here men were wolves to each other, and ſeemed 

to unite in ſociety more for the ſake of committing 
mutual injuries, than of affording mutual aſſiſt- 
ance. A Javaneſe never accoſted his brother 
without having a poniard in his hand; ever watch- 
ful to prevent, or ready to perpetrate ſome act of 
violence. The nobles had a great number of 

| ſlaves, either bought, taken in war, or detained 
for debr, whom they treated with the utmoſt in- 

| humanity. . ' Theſe ſlaves were employed in culti- 
vating the lands, and performing all kinds of hard 
labour; while the Javaneſe was amuſing himſelf 
with chewing betel, ſmoking opium, paſſing his 
life with his concubines, fighting or ſleeping. 
Theſe people poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of un- * 
derſtanding, but retained few traces of any prin- 
. Ciples of morality. They had not ſo much the 
character of an unenlightened, as of a degenerated 
nation: in a word, they were a ſet of men, who, 
from a regular form of PING had fallen 

| into 
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into a kind of anarchy; and gave Seine up, B 0 0 k 
without reſtraint, to the impetuous emotions Cp 


which nature excites in theſe climates. 


Tuts depraved character of the inhabitants did 


not alter the views of the Dutch with reſpect to 


Java. Their company might, indeed, be thwart- 


ed by the Engliſh, who were then in poſſeſſion of 
a part of the trade of this iſland.” But this ob- 
ſtacle was ſoon removed. The weakneſs of James 
the Firſt, and the corruption of his council, had 
ſo damped the ſpirits of theſe haughty Britons, 
that they ſuffered themſelves to be ſupplanted, 


without making thoſe efforts that might have 
been expected from their bravery. The natives 


of the country, deprived of this ſupport, were 
forced to ſubmit; but it required time, addreſs, 
and policy, to complete the conqueſt of them. 

Ir had been one of the fundamental maxims of 
the Portugueſe, to perſuade thoſe. princes they 
wanted to engage or retain in a ſtate of depen- 
dence, to ſend their children to Goa to be edu- 


- cated at the expence of the court of Liſbon, and 


initiated early into it's manners and principles. 
But this, which was in itſelf a good project, was 
ſpoiled by the conquerors, who admitted theſe 
young people to a participation of the moſt cri- 
minal pleaſures, and the moſt ſnameful ſcenes of 
debauchery, The conſequence was, that when 
theſe Indians arrived at the age of maturity, they 
could not help deteſting, or, at leaſt, deſpiſing 
ſuch abandoned inſtructors. The Dutch adopted 


the ſame plan, and improved upon it. They en- 


deavoured to' convince their pupils of the weak- 
þ : neſs, 
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ee nels, inconſtancy, and tteachery of their ſubjedts; 
K and ſtill more of the power, wiſdam, and good 


faith of the company. By 'this method they 


ſtrengthened their uſurpations: but we are obliged 


to acknowlege, that beſide theſe means, the Dutch 
had re to others which were rreacherous and 
cruel. 

Taz government of the iſland, which was 


5 founded entirely on the feudal laws, ſeemed cal - 


. 


culated to promote diſcord, Fathers and ſons 
turned their arms againſt each other. They ſup- 


ported the pretenſions of the weak againſt the 


powerful, and of the powerful againſt the weak, 
as they ſaw occaſion. 
manarch's part, and ſometimes that of his vaſſals. 
If any perſon aſcended the throne, wha was likely 
to become formidable by his talents, they raiſed 
up rivals to oppoſe him, Thoſe who were not to 
be ſeduced by gold or promiſes, were ſubdued by 
fear, Every day was productive of ſome revolu- 


tion which was always begun by the intrigues of 
the tyrants, and always ended to their advantage. 


At length they became maſters of the moſt im- 

portant poſts in the inland parts of the country; 

and of the forts that were built upon the coaſts. 
Tars plan of uſurpation was but juſt ready to 


he carried into execution, when a governor was 


appointed at Java, who had a palace and guards, 
and appeared in great pomp. The company 
thought proper to depart from the principles of 
economy they had hitherto adopted; from a per- 
ſuaſion that the Portugueſe had derived a great 


advantage from the brilliant court kept by the 


yiceroy 


— 
% 


Sometimes they took the | 


- 
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to be dazzled in order to be the more eaſily ſub- =, 
dued: and that it was neceſſary to ſtrike the ima- 5 
gination and the eyes of the Indians, who are 


guided more by their ſenſes than the inhabitants 
of our climates, 


Taz Dutch had another reaſon for aſſuming an 


air of dignity. They had been repreſented in Aſia 
as pirates, without a country, without laws, and 
without a ruler. To filence theſe calumnies, 
they endeavoured to prevail with ſeveral ſtates 
adjoining to Java to fend ambaſſadors to Pee 
Maurice of the houſe of Orange. — 

Tus execution of this project procured them a 
double advantage, as at the ſame time that it.in- 
creaſed their conſequence with the Faſtern na- 


tions, it alſo flattered the ambition of the Stadt- 


holder, whoſe protection was neceſſary to be ob- 


tained, for reaſons which we are going to explain. : 


Wurn the company obtained their excluſive 
privilege, the Straits of Magellan, which could 


have no connection with the Eaſt Indies, were 


improperly enough included in the grant. Iſaac 
Lemaire, one of thoſe rich and enterprizing mer- 
chants, who ought every where to be conſidered 
as the benefactors of their country, formed the 
project of penetrating into the South Sea by the 
ſouthern coaſts; ſince he was precluded by the 
only track that was know'n at that time, from go- 
ing there. In the year 1615, he fitted out two 
ſhips which, paſſed a ſtrait, ſince called by his 


name, running between Cape Horn and Staten 


land ; and were driven by accident to the coaſt of 
T 47 Java, 


3 
viceroy of Goa: that the people of the Faſt were 3 % k 
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B ” 8 K Java where they were condemned, eng dae crew 
W ſent priſoners to Europe. 
ITuis tyrannical proceeding gave offence to the 
: people, already prejudiced againſt an excluſive 
1 commerce. It was thought abſurd, that inſtead 
K giving thoſe who attempted diſcoveries the en- 
couragement they deſerved, a ſtate purely com- 
mercial ſhould forge ſhackles to confine their in- 
_duſtry. The monopoly, which the avarice of in- 
dividuals had endured with impatience, became 
: more odious, when the. company ſtretched the 
coonceſſions that had been made them beyond their 
due bounds. It was found, that as their pride 
and influence increaſed with their power, the in- 
tereſt of the nation would at length be ſacrificed 
to the intereſt, or even to the caprice of this for- 
- midable body. It is probable, that they muſt 
Have ſunk under the public reſentment ; and that 
their charter, which was near expiring, would not 
have been renewed, if they had not been ſupport- 
ed by prince Maurice, favoured by the States- 
General, and encouraged to brave the ſtorm by 
the ſtrength they derived from their lertlement at 
Java. | 
THOUGH the rranquilliry of this iſland may 
have been diſturbed by various commotions, ſe- 
veral wars, and ſome cpnſpiracies, it continues to 
beas much in * to the Dutch as * wiſh 
„„ 

Baxrau comprehends the lden part. One 
of it's ſovereigns having reſigned the crown to his 
{qa, was ett to the throne 1 in 1680 by the na- 
2515 3 | tu 
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tural reſtleſſneſs of his'temper, the bad conduct of 3 0 9 K 
his ſucceſſor, and a powerful faction. His party — 


was. on the point of prevailing, when the young 


monarch, beſieged in his capital by an army of 


thirty thouſand men, without any adherents, ex- 


cept the companions of his debaucheries, implored 
the protection of the Dutch. They flew to his 
aſſiſtance, beat his enemies, delivered him from 
his rival, and re-eſtabliſhed his authority. Though 


the expedition was ſpeedy, ſhort, and rapid, and 


conſequently could not be expenſive; it was con- 
trived to make the charges of the war amount to 
a prodigious ſum. The ſituation of things would 
not admit of a fcrutiny into the ſum demanded 
for ſo great a ſervice, and the exhauſted ſtate . 
of the finances made it impoſſible to diſcharge it, 
In this dilemma this weak prince determined to 
entail ſlavery on himſelf and his deſcendants, by 


granting to his deen the excluſive trade of 


7 


his domin ions. 3 


Tur company maintain this great privilege 
with three hundred and ſixty- eight men, who are 


ſtationed in two bad forts, one of which ſerves as 


a habitation for the governor, and the other as a 
palace for the king. The expences of this ſettle- 

ment amount to no more than 110,000 livres “, | 
which are regained upon the merchandize ſold © * 
there. Their clear profits conſiſt of what they 

gain upon three millions weight of pepper, which 

they oblige the inhabitants to ſell at twenty- eight 
livres, three ſols F a hundred. 
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B % OK - Tas: profits are inconſiderable i in compariſon 

1 of what the company receives from Cheribon, 

which it ſubdued without any efforts, without in- 

trigues, and without expence. The Dutch were 

ſcarce ſettled at Java, when the ſultan of this nar- 

row but very fertile ſtate put himſelf under their 

protection, to avoid ſubmitting to a neighbouring 

prince more powerful than himſelf. He ſells them 

annually three millions, three hundred thouſand 

pounds weight of rice at twenty-five livres, twelve 
ſols“ per thouſand; ſugar, the fineſt of which 
coſts fifteen livres, ſix ſols, eight deniers F a hun- 
dred; one million, two hundred thouſand pounds 

of coffee, at four ſols, four deniers t a pound; 
one hundred quintals of pepper, at five ſols, two 
deniers g a pound; thirty thouſand pounds weight 
of cotton, the fineſt of which coſts only one livre, 
eleven ſols, four deniers i a pound; and ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds of areca, at thirteen livres, 
four ſols ** the hundred. Although the fixing of 
theſe prices at ſo low a rate be a manifeſt impoſi- 
tion upon the weakneſs of the inhabitants, the 
people of Cheribon, who are the moſt gentle and 
cCivilized of any in the iſland, have never been 
provoked by this injuſtice to take up arms. A 
hundred Europeans are ſufficient to keep them in 
ſiubjection. The expences of this ſettlement 
amount to no more than 45, 100 livres ff, which 

are gained upon the en imported there. 
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Tur empire of Mataram, which formerly ex- 


reduced to ſubjection. Often vanquiſhed, and 


ſometimes vanquiſhing, it continued it's ſtruggles 


for independency, when the ſon and brother of a 


ſovereign who died in 1704, diſputed the ſucceſs 


ſion. The nation was divided between the two 


rivals; and the one who was intitled to the crown 


by order of ſucceſſion, had ſo viſibly the advantage, 
that he myſt ſoon have got the ſupreme power 


entirely into his hands, if the Dutch had not de- 
clared in fayour of his rival, The party eſpouſed 
by theſe republicans at length prevailed, after a 


ſcries of conteſts, more active, frequent, well- 


conducted, and 'obſtinate, than could have been 


expected. The young prince, whom they wanted 
to deprive of his ſucceſſion to the king his father, 
diſplayed ſo much intrepidity, prudence and firm 
neſs, that he would have triumphed over his 
enemies, had'it not been for the advantage / they 


derived from their magazines, forts, and ſhips. 


His uncle uſurped his throne; but ſhewed _— 
unworthy to fill it. 
Wu the company reſtored him to the crown, | 


they dictated laws to him. They choſe the N 

where his court was to be fixed, and ſecured his 
attachment by a citadel in which a guard was 
maintained, with no other apparent view than to 


protect the prince. After all theſe precautions, 
they employed every artifice to lull his attention 


by and fre to gratify his avarice by preſents; ; 


to flatter, his- — wks PRIN embaſſies, 
From 
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nes over the whole iſland, and at preſent takes — 
up the greateſt part of it, was the laſt that was | 
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BOS oK From this period, the prince and * ſucceſſors, 
ho were educated ſuitably to the part they were 
to act, were nothing more than the deſpicable 
tools of the deſpotiſm of the company. All that 
is neceſſary for the ſupport of this power, is three 
hundred horſe and four hundred ſoot ſoldiers, 
whoſe maintenance, including the pay of the 


agents, coſts them 835,000 livres“. 


Tux Company are amply ee . this 


expence by the advantages it ſecures to them. The 


harbours of this ſtate afford docks for the con- 


ſtruction of all the ſmall veſſels and ſloops em- 
ployed in the Company's ſervice. They are ſup- 
plied from hence with all the timber that is wanted 
in their ſeveral Indian ſettlements, and in part of 
their foreign colonies. Here too they load their 
veſſels with the productions which the kingdom 
is obliged” to furniſh-them ;, conſiſting of fifteen 
millions weight of rice, at ſeventeen livres, twelve 
fols + the thouſand; as much ſalt as they require, 


at ten livres, feven ſols, ten deniersf a thouſand; 


a hundred thouſand pounds of pepper, at twenty- 
one livres, two ſols, four deniers & a hundred; 

all the indigo that is collected, at three livres, 
two ſols a pound ; cadjang, for the uſe of their 
| thips, at twenty-eight livres. three ſols, two de- 
niers ** the thouſand; cotton yarn, from thirteen 
ſols, to one livre thirteen ſols ff a pound, accord- 


ing to it's quality; and the ſmall quantity of car- 
ee 1 is ie-preduced there, at a ſhameful price. 
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Tux Company, for a long time, diſdained to B 6,0» K 
have any connections with Balambuan, fituated C,— 


at the eaſtern point of the iſland. There certainly 
appeared nothing that could lead them to think 
of reaping any advantage from this diſtrict. But 
whatever motive the Dutch may have had for it, 
they have lately attacked this country. After a 
ſeries of obſtinate engagements, and various ſuc- 
ceſs, for the ſpace of two years, the European 


arms have at length prevailed, in 1768. The 


Indian prince, conquered and taken priſoner, has 
ended his days in the caſtle of Batavia; and his 
family have been embarked for the Cape of Good 
Hope; where they will terminate a wretched 
exiſtence in Robben, or Penguin iſland. 

Wx know not what uſe the conquerors have 
made of their conqueſt. Neither do we know 


what advantage they will derive from having 
dethroned the king of Madura, a fertile iſland 


adjoining to Mataram, | in order to place his 
ſon there as governor, What we are unfortu- 
nately well acquainted with, is, that independ- 


ent of the tyrannic ſway of the Company, all 
the people of Java labour under a ſtill more 


odious kind of oppreſſion. from their agents. 


Theſe greedy and diſhoneſt men, commonly make 


uſe of falſe weights and meaſures, in order to 
procure a larger quantity of goods, or proviſions, 


from the people that are to furniſh them. This 
fraud, practiſed for their own private advantage, 


has not hitherto been puniſhed ; and there is no 
reaſon to hope that it ever will be. 
Fox 
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Fon the reſt, the Dutch baving abated the tur- 
bulency of the Javaneſe, by gradually under- 
mining the laws that maintained it; and ſatisfied 
with having forced them to give ſome attention 
to agriculture, and with having ſecured to them- 
ſelves a commerce perfectly excluſive, have not 
attempted to acquire any property in the iſland, 
Their territory extends no further than the ſmall 
kingdom of Jacatra. The ravages committed 
when this ſtate was conquered, and the tyranny 
that followed that conqueſt, had turned it into a 
deſert, It remained uncultivated and inactive. 
Tu Dutch, thoſe of them in particular who 
go to India to ſeek their fortunes, were little qua- 
lified to recover this excellent ſoil from it's ex- 


hauſted ſtate, It was ſeveral times propoſed to 


have recourſe to the Germans; and by the en- 


couragement of ſome advances, and ſome gra- 


tuities, to exerciſe their induſtry in a manner the 


moſt advantageous to the Company. What theſe 


; laborious people would have done in the fields, 


the ſilk manufacturers from China, and the linen- 


weavers from Coromandel might have executed 


in the workſhops, for the improvement of manu- 


factures. As theſe uſeful projects did not favour 
any private views, they continued to be nothing 
more than projects. At length the governors- 
general Imhoff and Moſſel, ſtruck with a ſcene 


of ſuch gem Bs endeavoured to find out a 


the Europeans, at a ſmall price, the lands which 


remedy. ; 
Wirn this view they ſold to the , Chineſe and 
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the good that was expected from it. The new 
proprietors have devoted moſt part of their land 
to the feeding of ſheep and cattle, for which they 


have an eaſy, free, and advantageous market. | 


Their induſtry would have been engaged in more 


important objects, had not the Company re- 
quired, that all the productions ſhould be ceded 
to them at the ſame price as in the reſt of the 
iſland. The mother-country- has . reſtrained the 
cultivations to ten thouſand pounds weight of 
indigo, twenty-five thouſand pounds of cotton, 


one hundred and fifty thoufand pounds of pepper, 


ten millions weight of ſogar, and ſome other 
trifling articles. 

Tursx commodities, as mall as all thoſe that 
are produced in Java, are carried to Batavia, 
which is built'on the ruins of the antient capital 
of Jacatra, in the ſixth degree of ſouthern la- 
ticude. 

A city which furniſhed. ſo conſiderable a 


Raple, muſt have received many ſucceſſive em- 


belliſhments. © Nevertheleſs, if we except ope 
church recently built, there is no kind of elegance 
or grandeur in any of the edifices. The public 
buildings are in general heavy, and have neither 
beauty nor proportion. If the houſes be conve- 


nient, and diſtributed in a manner ſuitable to the 


nature of the climate, the fronts of them are too 
uniform, and built in a bad taſte. There is no 
part of the world where the ſtreets are more wide, 
or more OT. cut, They afford the. foot- 
paſſengers, 
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firm pavement to walk upon. Moſt of them are 


interſected with canals, bordered on each ſide by 


ſtately trees, which ſpread a delightful ſhade ; 
and theſe canals, which are all navigable, convey 
the proviſions and merchandize to the magazines 
deſtined for their reception. Although the heat, 


which ſhould naturally be exceſſive at Batavia, 
be allayed by a very agreeable ſea-breeze, which 


riſes every day at ten o'clock, and continues till 
four; and although the nights be cooled by land- 
breezes, which die away at day-break yet the 


air is extremely unwholeſome in this capital of 
the Dutch Eaſt Indies, and becomes daily more 


ſo. It is proved by regiſters of indiſputable 
authority, that from the. year 1714, to 1776, 


| fourſcore and ſeven thouſand: ſailors and ſoldiers 


have periſhed in the: hoſpital only. We meet 
with ſcarce one among the inhabitants whoſe 


eountenance bears the marks of perfect health. 


The features are never animated with lively co- 
lours. Beauty, which commands adoration ſo 
much in all other parts of the world, is here with- 
out motion, and lifeleſs. Death is talked of with 
as much indifference as in an army, If it be ſaid 
that a citizen who was in good health exiſts no 


more, no ſurprize is expreſſed at ſo ordinary an 


event. Avarice ſays no more than this: He owed 
ne _ or Yo 7 —_ make Dis heirs pey 
Me. 

WX ſhall not be forpriſed at this detect of the 
climate, if we conſider, that for the convenience 


of navigation, Batavia has been fixed upon the 
borders 
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borders of a ſea, which is the moſt ſalt of any in 1 0, K 
the world; in the midſt of a marſhy plain which 3 


is frequently overflowed; and along a great num- 
ber of canals full of ſtagnated waters, covered 
with the filth: of an immenſe city, and ſurrounded 
by great trees, which impede the free circulation 
of the air, and prevent the diſperſion of the fetid 
vapours that ariſe from them. - 

In order to leſſen the danger, and loahſame- 
neſs of theſe. infectious exhalations, the inhabit- 
ants burn inceſſantly aromatic woods, and reſins; 
they intoxicate themſelves with ſcents; and fill 
their apartments with numberleſs flowers, moſt 
of which are unknow'n in our climates. Even 
the bed chambers are perfumed, with the moſt 
delicate and pureſt eſſences. Theſe precautions 
are uſed even in the country places, where all the 
fields, and all the gardens, are ſurrounded with 
ſtagnant, and unwholeſome waters; and yet they 
are not ſufficient to preſerve,, much leſs to reſtore 
health. Accordingly, rich people have houſes 
built upon very high mountains, which terminate 
the plain, where they go ſeveral times in the year 
to breathe a freſh and ſalutary air. Notwith- 
ſtanding the volcanos that are ſeen conſtantly 
ſmoaking on the tops of theſe mountains, and 
which occaſion frequent earthquakes, the ſick 
perſons ſoon recover their ſtrength, but loſe it 
again on their return to Batavia. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING this, the population in this 
celebrated city is immenſe. Beſide the hundred 
and fifty thouſand ſlaves, diſperſed over an exten- 
five territory, devoted to agriculture, or labour- 

Vol. I. N Z ing 
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B 0.9K ing upon objects of mere ornament, there are ſeve⸗ 


| — ral more employed in the town itſelf, and in do- 
1 meſtic ſervices. Theſe were originally independ- 5 
1 ent men, moſt of whom have been carried off, by F 
[| force or artifice, from the Moluccas, from f 
11 Celebes, and from other iſlands. This atrocious K 
11 act has filled their hearts with ſentiments of rage, 1 
[| and they never give up the defire of poiſoning or 7 
| aſſaſſinating their barbarous maſters. ' 
[| Tus free Indians are leſs exaſperated; and are X 
| 4 to be found there from all the countries ſituated rl 
1 to the eaſt of Aſia. Each of theſe people pre- tl 
| ſerve the kind of phiſiognomy that is peculiar to 00 
1045 them; their colour, their dreſs, their cuſtoms, fi 
1 their mode of worſhip, and their induſtry: and tl 
1 they have each of them a chief, who is watchful h 
9 over their intereſts, and terminates all differences a 
Ih fubverfive of public tranquillity. To keep ſuch f 
Ii! a variety of nations in order, and which are ſo 
Ilif much in enmity with each other, ſome abomi- i 
li nable laws have been made, which are carried b, 
| into execution with mercileſs ſeverity. Theſe al 
. laws loofe their force only againſt the Europeans, 1 
11 who are ſeldom puniſhed, and ſcarce ever with * 
In capital puniſnments. 
1 | Amonc theſe ſeveral nations the Chineſe de- 'P 
I 1 ſerve our particular attention. For a long time paſt 1 
il they had reforted in multitudes to Batavia, where m 
* they had amaſſed immenſe riches; till, in 1740, p 
{NL being ſuſpected or accuſed of meditating projects de 
wy Fatal to the government, a horrid maſſacre was B 
1,20 made of them, either with a view of puniſhing th 
9 | them, or of appropriating their riches. As theſe ba 


4 | | Chineſe 
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| Chineſe who quit their country are the meaneſt 


of all the ſubjects of that celebrated empire, this 
unjuſt and unmerited treatment, has not with- 
draw'n them from a ſettlement where there are 
ſuch conſiderable profits to be made; and it is 
reckoned that there are about two hundred thou- 
ſand of them ſtill remaining in the colony. They 
follow there, almoſt excluſively, every branch of 
induſtry, . They are the only good cultivators, 
and ſuperintend all the manufactures. Although 
they are ſo. publicly, and ſo extenſively uſeful, 
they are ſtill ſubjected to a heavy poll-tax, and 
to other tributes ſtill more humiliating. A flag 
fixed upon an eminence-is the ſignal that gives 
them notice every month of the obligations they 
have to fulfil, If they neglect any one of them, 
a conſiderable fine is the leaſt of the penalties i in- 
flicted upon them. 15 

THERE may be about ten thouſlina white men 
in the city. Four thouſand of theſe, who are 
born in India, have degenerated to an inconceiv- 
able degree. This degradation is chiefly to be 
attributed to the cuſtom generally received, of 
leaving the care of their education to ſlaves. 

NoTwitHsTANDING the prodigious quantity of 
inſets, more loathſome than dangerous, with 
which the country is covered, moſt of theſe white 
men lead a delicious life, at leaſt in appearance. 
Pleaſures of all kinds ſucceed each other, with a 
degree of rapidity which it is not eaſy to follow. 
Beſide what can be furniſhed towards gratifying 
the delicacy of the Palate, from a ſoil abounding 
in productions of it's own, or-which art has natu- 

T © | | ralized, 
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1 ralized, the tables are alſo profuſely ſpread witk 

every thing, moſt ſcarce, and exquiſite, that 
Europe and Aſia can ſupply. The moſt coſtly 
wines are prodigally laviſhed. Even the waters 
of the iſland, which are reckoned, not without 
reaſon, unwholeſome and diſagreeable, are re- 
placed by the Seltzer waters, brought at a conſi- 
derable expence, from the Neg part of Ger- 
many. 

A $PIRIT of diſſipation io 3 3 
ing, among a people who in other parts of the 
world are found ſo frugal, and laborious, ſeems 
to announce a boundleſs degree of corruption; 

yet, there is ſcarce more freedom of manners 
at Batavia, than in the other eſtabliſhments 
formed by the Europeans in the Eaſt Indies. 
Perhaps, even the ties of marriage are held in 
greater reſpect here than elſewhere. None but un- 
married men allow themſelves to keep concubines, 
who are moſt frequently ſlaves. The prieſts have 
endeayoured to ſtop the progreſs of theſe connec- 
tions, which are always ſecret, by refuſing to bap- 
tize the children that ſpring from them; but they 
are become leſs rigid, ſince a carpenter belonging 
to the Company, who choſe his ſon ſhould be of 
ſome religion or other, took the reſolution- to have 
him circumciſed. . 
Luxunx has maintained it's ground ſtill more 
ſucceſsfully than concubinage. The ladies, who 
are univerſally ambitious of diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves by the richneſs of their dreſs, and the mag- 
nificence of their equipage, have carried this 


taſte for * to excels, They never appear in 
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public without a'numerous train of ſlaves; and B 3 

are either draw'n in magnificent cars, or are car- coir "I 

ried in ſuperb palanquins. In 1758 the Com- | 

pany attempted to reftrain their paſſion for jewels. 

Theſe regulations were received with contempt. 

It would, indeed, have been an extraordinary 

ſingularity, if the uſe of jewels had been diſcon- 

tinued in the country where they are produced; 

and if the merchants had ſucceeded in regu- 

lating at the Indies a ſpecies of luxury which 

they bring from thence, with a view of diffuſing 

or increafing it in this part of the worlc. - 

Ix is in vain that the force, and example of 

an European government, are made to contend 

with the laws and manners of the climate of 

Aſia, : | 14 | 
WE find, however, ſome traces of the charac- vill 2 

ter of the Dutch in the country places. It is . 

impoſſible to ſee any thing more agreeable than | 

the environs of Batavia, They are covered with 

neat, and agreeable villas; with kitchen gardens , 

filled with vegetables, much ſuperior to thoſe of 

our climates; with orchards, the various fruits of 

which have an exquiſite flavour; with groves that 

yield an agreeable ſhade ; and with gardens finely 

ornamented, and even with taſte. It is the i 

faſhion to reſide there conſtantly ; and the people # 

in office ſcarce ever go to the Gy; unleſs to | . 

tranſact public buſineſs. . 
Taz roads leading to theſe delightful retreats 

are wide, ſmooth, eaſy, and bordered with trees, 

planted in a ſtraight line, and cut with regu- 

larity, 
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BATAVIA is ſituated at the bottom of a deep 
—— bay, containing ſeveral iſlands of a middling ſize, 


which break the impetuoſity of the ſea. It is, 
properly ſpeaking, a road; but is as ſafe a re- 
treat from all winds, . in all ſeaſons, as the 
beſt harbour. The thips which come in and go 
out from hence, receive part of their. cargoes, 


and get the neceſſary repairs. at the ſmall iſland 


of Ornuſt, which is only at two leagues diſtance, 


and where docks and magazines are formed. 
Sixty years ago, theſe veſſels came up the river, 


which empties itſelf into the ſea, after having 
fertilized the lands, and refreſhed the city. It is 
no longer acceſſible to any thing but boats, ſince 
a bank of mud has been formed at it's mouth, 
which becomes every day more difficult to be riot 


over. This is ſaid to be the conſequence of the 
practice adopted by all rich men, of turning the 


current of the river, in order that they may ſur- 
round their country houſes with water. Whatever 
may be the cauſe of this misfortune, it is neceſ- 
ſary to employ the moſt effectual means to re- 
medy it. The importance of Batavia, renders it 
well worth while to pay a ſerious attention to 
every thing that may contribute to the improve- 
ment and utility of it's road; for it is the moſt 
conſiderable place in India. 

ALL the veſſels ſent out by the Company from 
Europe to Aſia touch at Batavia; except thoſe 
which go directly to Ceylon, to Bengal, and to 
China. They are laden in return, with the pro- 
ductions and merchandiſe ſupplied by Java; and 
with all thoſe that have been brought there from the 

different 
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different factories and markets, ſcattered through- > 9 Ok 


The Dutch ſettlements. in the Eaſt, are places, 


which, on account of their ſituation, their provi- 
ſions, and their wants, keep up the moſt, briſk 


and conſtant. intercourſe with Batavia. Beſide 
the ſhips ſent by government, there are many 
private veſſels that arrive there. But theſe muſt 
be furniſhed with paſs- ports. Any of them that 
ſhould neglect this precaution, which was con- 
trived to prevent fraudulent trade, would be 
ſeized by, the ſloops that are continually cruiling 
in theſe latitudes. When they arrive at the place 
of their deſtination, they deliver to the Company 
thoſe articles of lading which, it has reſerved the 
excluſive trade of to itſelf; and diſpaſe, of the reſt 
to whom they chooſe. The ſlave · trade conſtitutes 


one of the principal branches of the free com- 


merce; it conſiſts anually of ſix thouſand of 
both ſexes. It is from this, baſe and wretched ſet 
of women, that the Chineſe chuſe their wives, 


whom they are not permitted to bring along with 


them, nor to ſend for from their country. 

To. theſe articles of importation may be added, 
thoſe brought by a dozen of Chineſe junks, from 
Emoy, Limpo, and Canton; with about two 
thouſand Chineſe on board, who come every 
year 'to | Java, in hopes of acquiring riches. 
The tea, the china, the raw ſilks, and the filk 
ſtuffs and cottons they bring there, may amount 


to three millions of livres ꝰ. Tin: and pepper are 
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given them in exchange, but clandeſtinely, be- 


cauſe private perſons are prohibited from trading 
in theſe articles. They alſo receive tripam, ga- 
thered on the borders of che ſea at the Moluccas; 
as likewiſe ſharks fins; and ſtags pizzles: the 
virtues of which, whether real or imaginary, 
are unknow'n in our countries. Another article 
they get in exchange is, thoſe birds neſts ſo 
much celebrated all over the Eaſt, which are 
found in ſeveral places, and chiefly on the coaſts 
of Cochin-China. Theſe "heſts are of an oval 
ſhape, an inch high, three inches round, and 
weigh half an ounce. They are formed by a 
ſpecies of the” ſwallow; it's head, breaſt, and 


wings are of à fine blue, and it's body milk 


white. Theſe birds make their neſts of the ſpawn 
of fiſh, or of a glutinous froth which'the agitation 
of the ſea leaves upon the rocks, to which they 
are faſtened at the bottom and on the ſide. The 
taſte of them is naturally inſipid; but as they are 
thought to increaſe the paffion for women, which 
prevails univerſally in theſe regions, art has en- 
deavoured, and perhaps, with ſucceſs, to render 
them Oe to the en. by varieties of ſea- 
ſoning. 0 PSCD 

Bb. cher produitichs! the ehgeke at Ba- 
tavia receive alſo ſonie ready money. This ſum | 
is always increaſed by the remittances which their 


_ fellow-citizens, ſettled at Java, ſend to the fami- 


lies they have a regard for, and by the wealth, 
ſtil more Cohfidefable, which ſooner or later is 
amaſſed by thoſe, who, fatisfied with the fortune 

they 
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they have made, return to their own gg + of 3 


which they ſeldom Joſe ſight. 
Tur Spaniards from the Philippine iNands alſo 
frequent Batavia. Formerly they bought linens 


there. They take nothing at preſent from thence. 


but cinnamon for their home conſumption, and 
for the purpoſe of ſupplying part of Mexico. 
They pay for this important article with gold, 


which is one of the productions of theſe ſame 
iſlands, and with the \coEhinoat and 3 


brought from Acapulco. 


Tu French ſeldom go to Bite in MERE | 


eimer although the witht of ſubſiftenee has öfter 


induced them to go there in the courſe of the two 
laſt wars. They will be ſeen there leſs frequently, 


when the iſſe of France and Madagaſcar ſhall 


have been put into a reer to Fee their 


fleets and armies. 

\ Some of the Engliſh veſſels; which go directly 
from! Europe to China, caſt anchor in this road, 
in order to ſell hardware, arms, wines, oils, and 


other leſs important articles, which all of them 


belong to the ſhip's crews. Formerly, the Eng- 
liſh, who are employed in trading from one part 
of India to another, were alſo ſometimes ſeen to 
arrive there. The number of theſe is increaſed, 
ſince their equipments have been multiplied; and 
their trade is become more conſiderable. The 
articles they ſell are trifling, but the purchaſes 
they make are conſiderable. Their lading con- 
fiſts, chiefly of large quantities of arrack, an 
exquiſite kind of liquor, made with rice, melaſſes, 
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* K and cocoa tree wine, which after inne 
8 together, are diſtille . 
All the proviſions, and all the ehen 
that: nome. inn or go out of Batavia, pay five 
per cent; and theſe cuſtoms are farmed at one 
million, nine hundred thouſand, eight hundred 
livres . This ſum would be more conſiderable, 
if the articles which belong to the Company, or 
which are deſigned for them, were ſubject to the 
taxes; if the chief agents of this powerful body 
did not moſt commonly elude the payments; and 
if frauds were leſs frequent among all ranks of 
people,. There is one branch of the revenue 
which cannot but aſtoniſh us it is; that ariſing 
from games of chance. The Chineſe pay an- 
nually three hundred and, eighty- four thouſand 
livres f for the privilege of opening them to the 
public, Multitudes of perſons reſort to them 
from: all quarters, with that degree of eagerneſs fo 
ordinary in burning climates, where the paſſions 
know, no reſtraint. There it is, that the greateſt 
part of men at their own diſpoſal, go to bury 
their fortunes, and that all ſlaves go to ſquander 
what they have been able to purloin from the 
vigilance of their maſters. There are ſtill other 
taxes in this capital of the Dutch Eaſt Indies, but 
yet they are not ſufficient to cover the expences 
of this ſtaple, which amount almoſt regularly ta 

ſix millions, fix hundred thouſand livres 4. 

The mn- TE council which preſides over all the ſettle- 


ner of con- 


aucting the Ments er by the Company, is reſident at 
affairs of the 


Dutch 3 
— | | hatavia. 
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| Batavia. It is compoſed: of the governor. of the 20.06 

k Dutch Indies, of a, direfor-general, of five 

judges, and of a ſmall number of aſſiſtants, who, 

have no votes, and only ſupply the place of the 

deceaſed. judges till their lycrefpry are ap- 
ointed.. 

TX power of nomination to theſe offices is 
yeſted in the direction at home, They are open 
to all who have money, and to all who are related, - 
to, or protected by the governor- general. Upon 
his death, the director, and the judges, provi- 

ſionally appoint a ſucceſſor, who ſeldom fails to 
be confirmed in his appointment. If he were 
not, he would no more be admitted into the 
council; but would enjoy all the honours attached 
to the poſt he had filled during a temporary va» 
cancy. _ 

Taz governor-general reports to the council. 
the ſtate of affairs in the iſland of Java: and each 
judge, that of the province intruſted to his care. 
The director has the inſpection of the cheſt and 
magazines at Batavia, which ſupply the reſt of 
the ſettlements. All purchaſes and ſales are di- 
rected by him. His ſignature is n 
neceſſary in all commercial tranſactions. 

Trovcn all points ought to be decided in ts 
council by a majority of votes, yet the will of the 
governor- general is ſeldom contradicted. This 
influence is owen to the deference paid him by 
thoſe members who are indebted to him for their 
elevation, and to the neceſſity the others are under 
of courting his favour, in order that they may 
make their fortunes more rapidly. If on any 
| | LT, | occaſion 
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occaſion he ſhould meet with an oppoſition too 


repugnant to his views, he would be at liberty to 
purſue his own meaſures, 'by taking the reſponli- 


bility of them upon himſelf. 


Trex governor-general, lite all the reſt of the 
officers, is appointed only for five years, but uſual- 


ly holds his place during life. There have for- 
merly been inſtances of governors- -general who 


have retired from buſineſs, to paſs their days in 


tranquillity at Batavia; but the ill treatment ex- 


perienced from their ſucceſſors, has, of Iate years, 


determined them to remain in their poſt till death. 


For a long time they appeared | in great ſtate, but 
this parade was laid aſide by the Governor-gene- 
ral Imhoff, as uſeleſs and troubleſome. Though 
all orders of men may aſpire to this dignity, none 


of the army, and but few of the gown, have been 
know'n to obtain it. It is almoſt always filled by 
merchants, becauſe the ſpirit of the Company is 
entirely commercial. Thoſe who are born in In- 
dia have ſeldom ſufficient” addreſs or abilities to 
procure it. The preſent preſident, however, bas 


never been in Europe. 


Tux appointments of this principal officer are 


but trifling; he has no more than two thouſand 


two hundred livres“ a month, and ſubſiſtence 
equal to his pay. The greateſt part of his income 


ariſes from the liberty allowed him, of taking as 
much as he thinks proper from the magazines at the 


current price, and from that he aſfumes the liberty 
of trading to 865 extent he judgcs convenient. The 


911. 138. 4d, 
7 | income 
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income of the judges is likewiſe very conſiderable, 


though the Company allows them only four hun- 
dred and forty livres“ a month, and goods to the 
ſame amount. | 

Tux council meets but twice 2 week, unleſs 
when ſome extraordinary events require a more 
ſtrict attendance. They appoint to all civil and 
military employments in India, except thoſe of the 
writer and ſerjeant, which they thought might 
be left, without inconvenience, at the diſpoſal of 
the governors of the reſpective ſettlements. On 
his advancement to any poſt, every man is obliged 
to take an oath, that he has neither promiſed, nor 
given any thing to obtain his employment. This 
cuſtom, which is very ancient, familiarizes people 
with falſe oaths, and proves no bar to corruption. 
Whoever confiders the number of abſurd and rt- 
diculous oaths neceſſary to be taken at preſent in 
moſt countries, on being admitted into any ſociety 
or profeſſion whatever, will be leſs ſurpriſed ro 
find prevarication ſtill prevailing, oe perjury 
has led the way. 

Write good faith reigned upon' the earth, a 
ſimple promiſe was fufficient to infure confidence. 
Oaths owe their origin to perfidy. Man was not 
required to call upon the God that hear'd him to 
witneſs his veracity, till he deſerved no longer to 
be believed. Magiſtrates and ſovereigns, to what 
do your regulations tend? You either oblige the 
man of probity to lift up his hand, and call Hea- 
ven to witneſs, which with him is a requiſition as 


* 181. 65, 8d. 
' injurious 
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p00 K injurious as it is uſeleſs; or you compel an oath 


— from the mouth of a rfeprobate. 


Of what value 
ean the oath of ſuch a man appear to you? If the 
oath be contrary to his own ſecurity, it is abſurd, 

If it be conſonant with his intereſt, it is ſuperflu- 
ous. Does it 'argue a knowlege of the human 
heart, to give the debtor his choice between his 
ruin, and a falſhood; or the criminal his option 
between death and perjury ? The man whom mo- 
tives of revenge, intereſt, or-wickedneſs have de- 
termined to give a falſe teſtimony; will he be de- 
terred by the fear of committing one crime more? 


Is he not apprized before he is brought up to the 


tribunal of juſtice; that this formality will be re- 
quired of him? And has he not from the bottom 
of his heart deſpiſed it, before he complied with 
it? Is it not a ſpecies of impiety to introduce the 
name of God in our wretched diſputes ? Is it not a 
ſingular mode of making Heaven, as it were, 
an accomplice in the guilt, to ſuffer that Heaven 
to be called upon, which has never contradicted, 
nor will ever contradict the oath ? How intrepid, 
therefore, muſt not the falſe witneſs become, 
when he has with impunity called down the divine 
vengeance upon his head, without the fear of be- 
ing convicted? Oaths ſeem to be ſo much debaſed 
and proſtituted by their frequency, that falſe wit- 
neſſes are grow'n as common as robbers. 


'ALL connections of commerce, not excepting 
thoſe with the Cape of Good Hope, are made by 


the council, and the reſult of them always falls 


under their cognizance. Even the ſhips that ſail 


directly from Bengal and Ceylon, only carry to 


Europe 


tv THE FAST AN WEST Mis. 


Europe the invoices of their eargoes. Their ac- 80.0 K 
compts, as well as all others, are ſent to Batavia, 


where a general regiſter is kept of all affairs. 

Tux council of India is not a feparate body, 
nor is it independent. It acts in ſubordination to 
the direction eſtabliſned in the United Provinces. 
Though this be, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, 
a direction, the care of diſpoſing of the merchan- 
dize twice a year, is divided between ſix chambers 
concerned in this commerce. Their buſineſs is 
more or leſs, according to the funds that belong 
to them. 

Tux general aembiy, which hi the conduct 
of the buſineſs of the Company, is compoſed of 
the directors of all the chambers. Amſterdam 
nominates eight; Zealand, four; each of the 
other chambers, one; and the ſtate but one. 
Hence we ſee that Amſterdam, having half the 
number of voices, has only one to gain to 
enable it to turn the ſcale in all the deliberations, 
where every queſtion is decided by a 3 of 
votes. 

Tuts body, which is e of ſeventeen 
perſons, meets twice or thrice a year, during ſix 
years at Amſterdam, and two at Middleburg. 
The other chambers are too inconſiderable to en- 
joy this prerogative. Some myſterious minded 
men, towards the middle of the laſt century, ima- 
gined, that profound ſecrecy might inſure greater 
ſucceſs to their tranſactions; and four or five of 
the moſt enlightened, or moſt powerful men 
among the deputies were accordingly choſen, and 
inveſted 
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7.9.0 * inveſted with authority to regulate all affairs of 


Cauſes of 
tbe proſpe - 
rity of the 
Company. 


* nr NP importance, without the conſent of their col- 
leagues, and without being obliged even to. aſk 


their: opinion. 

NoTwrTaSTANDING the faults b it is cafy to 
perceive' in theſe ſingular inſtitutions, the Com- 
pany roſe to a very brilliant ſtate of proſperity, 
Let us endeavour to inveſtigate the 8 of this 
political phænomenon. 

Tux early ſucceſſes of the Company v were owen 


to their having the good fortune, in leſs than half 
a century, to take more than three hundred Por- 
tugueſe veſſels; ſome of which were bound for 
Europe, and others for the different ſea- ports in 


India, and were laden with the ſpoils of Aſia; This 


wealth, which the captors had the honeſty to leave 
untouched, brought to the Company immenſe 
returns, or ſerved to procure them. Thus the 
ſales became very conſiderable, Og the ex- 
ports were very moderate. 1 61 

Tux decline of the maritime power of ts Por- 
tugueſe, encouraged the Dutch to attack the ſet- 
tlements belonging to that nation, and greatly 
facilitated the conqueſt of them. They found 
the forts ſtrongly built, defended by a numerous 


artillery, and provided with every thing that go- 


vernment and the rich individuals of a victorious 
nation might naturally be ſuppoſed to have col- 
lected together for their protection. To form a 
juſt idea of this advantage, we need only conſider 
what it has coſt other nations to obtain permiſſion 


to fix in an advantageous ſituation, to build houſes, 
| magazines 
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magazines; and forts; and to procure all the con- B 0 0 K 
veniences neceſſaty Foy their ſerurity, or cheir — 


commerce; M 

Wren the Company found themſelves in porter. 
ſion of ſo many rich and well eſtabliſhed ſettle- 
ments; they did not ſuffer themſelves to be ſe- 
duced by a graſping ſpirit of ambition. They were 


deſirous of extending their commerce, not their 
conqueſts; and can ſcarce be accuſed of any acts 


of injuſtice, except-ſuch as ſeemed neceſſary to ſe- 
cure their power. The Eaſt was no longer a ſcene 
of bloodſhed; as it had been at the time, when the 
the defite of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by martial 


exploits, and the rage of making proſelytes, gave | 


the Portugueſe a menacing air wherever: they ap- 
peared 1 mand. 

Tur Dutch ſeemed to have arrived rather to 
revenge, and reſcue the natives of the country, 


than to enſlave them. They maintained no wars 


with them, but ſuch as were neceſſary to procute 
ſettlements upon their coaſts, and to oblige them 
to enter into treaties of commerce. It is true, 

theſe people received no advantage from them, 
and were deprived of a great part of their liberty; 
but in other reſpects, their new maſters, rather leſs 
barbarous than the conquerors they had diſpoſſeſſed, 

left the Indians at liberty to govern themſelves, 
and did not compel them to change their ind, 
their manners, or their religion. 


By their manner of poſting and diſtributing 5 


their forces, they contrived to keep the people in 
awe, whom they had at firſt conciliated by their 
behaviour. If we except Cochin and Malacca, 

Ve b- - A. a they 
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BOOK they had nothing upon the continent but factories 

aud ſmall forts, The iſlands, of Java and. Ceylon 

contained their troops and magazines: and from 

' thence their ſhips maintained their authority, and 
protected their trade throughout India. 

Tunis commerce was become very conſiderable, 
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fince the deſtruction of the Portugueſe, power had | 

throw'n the ſpice trade into their hands. Al- 

though the chief conſumption of the ſpices, was in f 

| Europe, the fortunate poſſeſſors of this branch of 
commerce, did not fail to fell a conſiderable. part I 
of them in the Indies, though at a lower price. y 

| t They found an annual vent. chere, for ten thou- t 
= * fand pounds weight of mace, one hundred thou- e 
1 ſand pounds of nutmegs, one hundred and fifty f 
= ad pounds of cloves, two hundred thou- f. 
| ſand pounds of cinnamon, and three or four mil- i 
lions weight of pepper. Theſe, however, were n 
in general ſpices of an inferior quality,. which 0 

would not have been ſold in our countries. tr 

. Taz care of exporting and diſtributing the th 

Linen, aſſiſted the Dutch in appropriating. to them- ta 

ſelves ſeveral other branches of commerce. In 18 

proceſs of time they became maſters of the coaſt- Pe 

ing trade of. Aſia, as they were already of that of PT 

Europe. This navigation employed a great num- 1 

ber of ſhips and ſailors, who without cauling any 15 

expence to the Company, contributed to it's ſecu- 15 

rity. | 

Buy virtue of cheſe ſuperior eee they * 

were enabled, for a long time, to prevent the at- * 

tempts of other nations to interfere in the Indian op 


trade, or to make them abortive. T he produce of 
this 
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* 
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this wich country. came to the Europeans chrough $001 
the hands of the Dutch; who never experienced —_— 


thoſe, reſtraints.from their country, which have in 


latter times been impoſed every where elſe. The 


government, convinced that the proceedings of 
other nations neither ought, nor could be a rule 
to direct their conduct, always gave the Company 
leave to diſpoſe of their merchandiſe at the capital 
freely, and without reſerve. At the time this ſo- 
ciety was inſtituted; the United Provinces had 
neither an manufactures nor crude materials to 
worle upon. It was therefore no inconvenience, 
but rather a paint of great policy, to allow, and 
even encourage, the citizens to wear linens and 


ſtuffs imported from India. The various manu- 


factures which were introduced into the republic, 
in conſequence of the repeal of the edict of Nantz, 
8 have induced them to lay aſide the thoughts 
of pünetes their clothing from ſo remote a coun- 
try; but the fondneſs that prevailed i in Europe at 


that time for French faſhions, had given ſo advan- 


tageous an opening for the manufactures of the 


refugees, that they had not the leaſt idea of de- 


parting from the antient channel. Since the high 
price of labour, the neceſſary conſequence of a re- 


dundahcy of money, has leſſened the manufac- 


tures, and obliged the nation to trade upon a 
frugal plan, Indian ſtuffs have had a greater run 


than ever. It was thought that fewer inconveni- 


ences would ariſe from enriching the Indians 
than the Engliſh or French, whoſe proſperity 
would not fail to haſten the ruin of a ſtate, the 


opulence of which is only ſupported by the blind- 
| A a 2 "2 neſs, 
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B DS neſs, the Siſpures, or che indolenee of other 
3 R 13 John In {1 4] 


Decline of 
the Com - 


pany. 


1 T's diſpoſition as mig had iced the for- 
tune of the Company to a degree, from which'ir 
has at length fallen off. This truth will be made 
apparent by entering into a detail of ſome facts. 
Tux firſt funds of this commercial aſſbciation 
did not amount to more than 14,217,648 livres“. 
of this fund, 8,084, 813 f were furniſhed by 
Amſterdam; 2, 934, 540 livres, eight ſols 4 by 


Zealand; 1, 180, 9h05 hvres $ by Enchuyſen; 


1,034,000 f by Delft; 587, 109 livres twelve 
ſols““ by Horn; and e een, ef 
livres r by Rotterda ggg. 

Tuis capital, which has never been, dnerenſed, 


and which, ſince it's eſtabliſhment to the iſt of 


January 1578 has yielded, one year with! another, 
twenty-one, and one ſeventeenth per cent. was 
was divided into ſums of 6,600 livres 4, which 
were called ſhares, | Their number amounted to 
two thouſand, one hundred and fifty · three. They 
were fold for ready money, or upon credit, as all 
merchandiſe is. The form required in tranſact- 
ing this buſineſs was only to ſubſtitute the name 
of the buyer, inſtead of that of rhe ſeller, upon 
the books of the Company, and in this conſiſted 
the ſole claim the proprietors had. Avarice and 
the ſpirit of calculation have ſuggeſted another 
1 80 of being concerned i in this traffic. Perſons 


® 592,152]. 4 336, 8671. 45. 2d. f 122,2721. 108. 44 


$ 49,2041. 78. 6d. || 43-0831. 68. 8d. 
** 24z4021. i8s. 4 16,261 J. 3 8. 4d .. f 275ʃ. 
5 who 
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the former, to furniſh a certain number of ſhares, 
and the latter, to take them at a ſtated price, and 
on a given day. The price they bore at that pe- 
riod determined the fate of theſe gameſters. The 
perſon who had loſt, paid the difference i in money, 
and thus ended the negotiation. 

Tux deſire of gain, and the fear of loſing in 


theſe bold -ſpeculacions, generally excited an extra- 
ordinary degree of agitation in the minds of the 


perſons concerned. Good or bad news was in- 
vented; the credit of this intelligence was alter- 
nately leſſened or confirmed; and attempts were 
made to diſcover the myfteries of courts, and to 
bribe miniſters. Public trathvillity was ſo fre- 
quently diſturbed by the collifion of theſe oppoſite 
intereſts, that the government thought it neceſſary 
to take ſome ſteps to prevent the exceſs of this 
ſtock-jobbing. It was declared, that every fale 
of ſhares ſhould be deemed void, unleſs it could 
be proved by the. books, that the feller, at the 
time of making the bargain, was really poſſeſſed 


of that property. Men of honour, did not think 


themſelves diſpenſed, from their engagements 
by this law: but it produced the intended effect 
of making theſe tranſactions leſs frequent. 

In ſucceſsful times, theſe ſhares roſe to an al- 
molt incredible price, as far as to eight times their 
original value; but they have ſucceſſively fallen 
off, At the period we are now writing, they do 
not gain more than about three hundred and ſixty 
per cent. This is even a higher price than they 

| A a 3 will 
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will ſell for. any where except in Holland, whero 
the people have uled themſelves to be ſatisfied 
with an intereſt of two and three-fourths" per 
cent. 

Ar the end of the year 1751 K di edpical of the 
Company, after the payment of the debts, did 
not exceed 62,480,000 livres“. Of this ſum 
even, there was not, in money, good bills, and 
merchandiſe both in- the magazines, or. upon 
the ſeas. of Europe and India, any more than 
38, 060, oco livres f. The remainder conſiſted of 
doubtful or deſperate debts, of arms, proviſions, 
artillery, military ſtores, cattle, ſlaves, and ſome 
other effects which were not objects of commerce, 

Ar the ſame period, the annual profits aroſe to 
27,940,000 4 livres. But in order to gain this 
return, it was neceſſary to lay out 20, 460, ooo ; 
ſo that the net profit was 7, 480, ooo livres ||, to 
anſwer the dividend, and to ſupply the expences 
of war, or the loſſes from fire, ſhipwreck, and the 
other various calamities which human prudence 
can neither foreſee nor prevent. 


Tais ſituation appeared ſo very alarming to 
Moſſel, the ableſt of the chiefs that ever governed 
the Dutch ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, that he 
conſidered the Company as an exhauſted body to 
be ſupported only by cordials: it was, as he ex- 
preſſed himſelf, a leaky veſſel, that is kept from 
foundering only by the pump. 


* 2,603,3331. 6s. 8d. + 1,585,833 1 6s. 8d. | 
t 1,164,1661. 138. 4d. § 852,500l. 
311,656 1. 13s. 4d. 
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NoTwWiTASTANDING all the endeavours we have B 0 K 
made, it has been impoſſible to obtain a ſtate of — 


accounts poſterior to the one we have juſt given. 
What are then the people intereſted in theſe con- 


cerns, to think of the obſtinacy with which they 
are left in ignorance of their ſituation? They 


muſt conclude either that their affairs are in the 


_ utmoſt confulion ; that the perſons to whom they 
have intruſted the adminiſtration of them, are 


diſhoneſt men, hoſe conſtant deſign is to order 


and diſpoſe of every thing at pleaſure, and to pil- 


lage, without ſuhjecting themſelves to any kind of 
reclamation; or who create ſuſpicions of mal- 
verſation, merely for the purpoſe of ſecuring 
themſelves from the imputation of ignorance, 


They muſt naturally ſay to themſelves, we are in 
the hands of unſkilful men, or of knaves, and of 


theſe two ſuppoſitions, which ever they may adopt, 
the effect will be the ſame. The ſtack-holders 


will be miſtruſtfu}, the ſhares will be depreciated, 


and the Company will fall to ruin. When we 
conſider with a little attention this myſterious kind 
of conduct, we ſhall find it difficult to determine 
upon which we are moſt to lay the blame, upon 
the indolence of the proprietors, who have a right 


to demand an account from perſons, who in fact 


are no more than their agents, and who certainly 


will not be involved in their ruin; or upon the 


tyrannical inſolence of theſe repreſentatives, to 


whom their fellow-citizens have intrufted their 


fortune, which they make uſe of as if it were their 
own; or, laſtly, upon the perfidious connivance 
of the rulers of the ſtate, who dare not, or can- 

| A a4 not, 
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not, or will not interpoſe their authorie.d in a 
matter of ſo great importance. However this 
may be, the ſecrecy to which the Company 
binds it's agents, by oath, does not Prevent it 
from being apparent, that it's firuation is be- 
coming every day more deplorable. The Com- 
pany has itſelf been obliged to communicate it's 
diſtreſs to other nations, by continuing conſtantly 
to diminjſh it's dividends, - Let us now en- 
deavour to inveſtigate the [true cauſes of. this 
melancholy truth, . 

Tux firſt of theſe, was the 1 of lictle wars 
they were ſucceſſiyely engaged in without inter- 
miſſion. Scarce had the inhabitants of the Mo- 


luccas.. recovered: from the aſtoniſhment into 
which they had been throw! n by the victories 


gained by the Dutch over a people whom. they 
looked upon as invincible, than they grew impa- 
tient of the yoke, The Company, dreading the 
conſequences of this diſcontent, attacked the king 


| of Ternate, to oblige him to conſent to the ex- 


tirpation of the cloye-tree every where except in 
Amboyna. The iſlanders in Banda were utterly 
exterminated, becauſe they. refuſed to become 
ſlaves. Macaffar, deſirous of ſupporting, their 


pretenſions, kept i conſiderable force at bay for a 
| long time, The loſs of Formoſa brought on the 


ruin of the factories of Tonkin and Siam. The 


Company were obliged to haye recourſe to arms 


to ſupport the excluſive trade of Sumatra. Ma- 
lacca was beſieged, it's territory ravaged, and it's 
navigation interrupted by pirates. Negapatan 


was twice attacked; Cochin was employed in re- 


fiſting the attempts of the kings of Calicut, and 
| Tra 
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. 


| Travancor. Ceylon has been a ſcene of perpe- * 9.0 K 
cual diſturbances, which are as frequent, and ſtill — 
* more violent at Java, where peace can never con- 
6 


tinue long, unleſs the Company will give a rea- 
8 ſonable price for the commodities they require. 
5 All theſe wars have proved ruinous, more ruin- 
ö ous, indeed, than they ought to have been, be- 
7 cauſe thoſe who had the management of them, 
- only ſought opportunities of enriching themſelves. 
> Tus | notorious diſſentions have, in many 

places, been followed by odious oppreſſions which . 

$ have been practiſed at Japan, China, Cambodia, 
7 Aracan, on the banks of the Ganges, at Achem, 
Coromandel, Surat; in Perſia, at Baſſora, Mocho, 
0 and other places. Moſt of the countries in India 
$ are filled with tyrants, who prefer piracy to com- 
Y merce, and who acknowledge no right but that of 
4 force, and think that whatever is practicable, is juſt, . 
8 Tae profits accruing to the Company from the 
8 places where their trade met with no interruption 
* for a long time, counterbalanced the loſſes they 
n ſuſtained in others, by tyranny, or anarchy; but 
Y other European nations deprived them of this in- 
a; demnification. Fhis competition obliged them 
IT to buy dearer and to ſell cheaper, Their natural 
3 advantages might perhaps have enabled them to 
4 ſupport this misfortune, if their rivals had not 
6 determined to throw the trade carried on from 
od India to India, into the hands of private -mer- 
5 chants. By this expreſſion we are to underſtand 
1 the operations neceſſary to tranſport the merchan- 
in diſe of one country in Aſia to another; from 
- China, Bengal, and Surat, for inſtance, to the 
5 


Philippines, 
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BOOK Phillippines, Perſia, and Arabia. It was by means 
ot this circulation, and by a multiplicity of ex- 
changes, that the Dutch obtained for nothing, or 
for a trifle, the rich cargoes they brought to Eu- 
rope. The activity, economy and ſkill of the 
free merchants drove the Company. from all the 
ſea- ports where no partiality was ſhew'n, 15 
Tuts revolution, which ſo clearly pointed out 
to them what ſteps they had to take, did not even 
ſet them right with reſpect to a meaſure that was 
deſtructive to trade. They had been accuſtomed 
to carry all their Indian and European merchan- 
diſe to Batavia, from whence it was diſtributed 
among the different factories where it might be 
ſold to advantage. This cuſtom occaſioned ex- 
pence and loſs of time, the inconveniences of 
which were not perceived while their profits were 
ſo enormous. When other nations carried on a 
direct trade, it became indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
relinquiſh a ſyſtem, not only bad in itſelf, but in- 
compatible with circumſtances. The dominion 
of cuſtom, however, ſtill prevails; and it was 
ſaid to be owen to the Company's apprehenſions 
that their ſervants would make an improper uſe 
of any innovation, that they did not adopt a mea - 
ſure, the neceſſity * . was ſo em . | 
ſeated. | 
. Tris was probably thi more than a pre- 
e ſerved to conceal motives of private 
intereſt. The frauds of the agents were more 
than winked at. The firſt of them employed had 4 
for the moſt part been exact in their conduct. t 


They had been under the direction of admira's 
| 6 9 who 
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fion of every voyage, gave an account in Europe 
of their adminiſtration. In proportion as the go- 
vernment became a ſedentary one, the agents, 


who were not ſo ſtrictly watched, grew more re- 


miſs, They abandoned themſelves to that effe- 
minacy, a habit of which is ſo eaſily contracted 
in hot countries. It became neceſſary to increaſe 
the number of theſe agents: and no one made a 


capital point of correcting an abuſe, which gave 


the people in power an opportunity of providing for 


all their dependents ; who went to Aſia with a view | 
of making a conſiderable fortune in a ſhort time. 


Being prohibited from trading, their appoint- 
ments not being ſufficient to maintain them, and 


all honeft ways of enriching themſelves being ſhur - 
againſt them, they had recourſe to mal- practices. 


The Company were cheated in all their affairs by 
factors who had no intereſt in their proſperity. 


Theſe diſorders grew to ſuch a height, that it was 


propoſed to allow a premium of five per cent. 


upon all commodities fold or bought, which was 


to be divided among all the ſervants of the Com- 
pany, according to their. ranks. - Upon theſe 
terms, they were obliged to take an'oath that their 
account was juſt. - This arrangement laſted but 
five years; it being found that corruption pre- 
vailed as much as ever: the premium and the 
the oath were then aboliſhed; and from this pe- 
riod the agents demand any conſideration for their 
trouble that their avarice dictates. 


* 


Tux 
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BOOK TRR contagion, which at firſt infected the NY 

ac 0ories, gradually reached the principal ſettle- 
ments, and, at laſt, Batavia itſelf. So great a ſim- 
plicity of manners prevailed there at firſt, that the 
members of the government uſually dreſſed like 
common failors, and never wore decent cloaths 
but in their council- chamber. This modeſty was 
accompanied with ſo diſtinguiſhed a probity, that 
before the year 1650, not one remarkable fortune 
had been made; but this unhegr'd-of prodigy of 
virtue could not be of long duration. Warlike 
republics have been ſeen to conquer and make ac- 
quiſitions for their country, and to fill the public 
treaſury with the ſpoils of kingdoms. But we 
ſhall never ſee the citizens of a commercial republic 
amaſs riches for a particular body in the ſtate, 
from which they derive neither glory nor profit, 
The auſterity of republican principles muſt of 
courſe give way to the example given by the 
people of the Eaſt. This relaxation of manners 
was more ſenſibly perceived in the capital of the 
colony, where the articles of luxury that came 
from all parts, and the air of magnificence it was 
thought neceſſary to throw round the adminiſtra- 
tion, introduced a taſte for ſhew, This taſte occa; 
ſioned a corruption of manners; and this corrup- 
tion of manners made all methods of getting mo- 
ney alike indifferent. Even the appearance of 
decency was ſo far diſregarded, that a governor- 
general finding himſelf convicted of plundering 
the finances without the leaſt kind of reſtraint, 
made no ſcruple of juſtifying his conduct by pro- 
ducing a carte blanche ſigned by the Company. 
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How was it poflible to have ſettled a remedy 5 3 0 10 . 
againſt this conduct of the governors, when their == 
depravation could not have been foreſeen in the 

infancy of- the republic, where a purity of man- 

ners and frugality prevailed ? In theſe ſettle- 

ments of the Dutch, the laws had been made 


for virtuous men; other manners s fequired other 
R laws. ens 3 
8 Tutxsx diſorders ihe have been repreſſed 3 in 
f their firſt beginniags, if they had not naturally 
, made the ſame progreſs in Europe as in Aſia, 
, But as a river that. overflows it's banks callefts 


more mud than water in it's paſſage, ſo the vices 
which riches bring along with them, increaſe faſter 
than riches themſelves. © The poſt of director, 
which was at firſt allotted to able merchants, Was, 
at length, veſted in great families, in which it was 
perpetuated, together with the magiſtracies, by 
virtue of which it had been firſt procured. Theſe 
families, engaged in political views, or in the 
ſervice of adminiſtration, conſidered theſe poſts, 
which they had extorted from the Company, only 
in the tight of a conſiderable income, or an eaſy 


dad SY A we >” worry 


proviſion for their relations; ſome of them even 
as opportunities of making a bad uſe of their cre- 
dit. The buſinefs of receiving accounts, hearing 
; debates, arid carrying on the moſt important 
7 tranſactions of the Company, was left to a ſecre- 
. tary, who, under the more plauſible title of adyo- 


cate, became the ſole manager of all the affairs. 
The governors, who met but twice a-year, in 
ſpring and autumn, at the arrival and departure 
- the fleets, forgot the habit and track of all 

buſineſs 
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buſineſs which requires a conſtant attention. 


They were obliged to repoſe an entire confidence 


in a perſon appointed by the ſtate to make extracts 
from all the diſpatches. that arrived from India, 
and to draw up the form of the anſwers that were 
to be returned. This guide, who was ſometimes 
incapable, often bribed, and always ſuſpicious, 


either threw thoſe whom he conducted into a 


precipice, or ſuffered them them to fall i into it. 

Tux ſpirit of commerce ariſes, from. intereſt, 
and intereſt always occaſions diſputes. Each 
chamber would have docks, arſenals, and magar 
zines of it's own, for the ſhips it was to fit out. 

94 were encou- 

raged by a conduct ſo erroneous. * 

Ir was a maxim in every department to furnilb 
goods, as it had a right to do, in proportion to 
the number of it's ſhips. Theſe goods were not 
equally proper for the places for which they were 
deſtined, and were either of fold. ah or fold. to 
diſadvantage. 8 bs 
 Wrzn circumſtances. . 1 — A 
ſupplies, a ſpirit of puerile vauity, which is afraid 
of betraying it's weakneſs by confeſſing it's wants, 
led them to avoid borrowing money in Holland, 
where they would have paid only an intereſt of 
three per cent. and to haverecourſe: co Batavia, 
where money was at ſix, or more frequently to 
Bengal, or the coaſt of Coromandel, where it was 
at nine per cent. and ſometimes much higher, 
Abuſes were multiplied on all ſides; 


Taz ſtates-general, whoſe buſineſs it was to 


examine, — four years, into the ſtate of the 


Company; 
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Company; to ſatisſy themſelves that they kept 
within the limits aſſigned by their grant; to ſee 


that juſtice was adminiſtered to the perſons con- 
cerned, and that the trade was carried on in a 
manner not prejudicial to the republic; ſhould 
have put a ſtop to theſe irregularities, and ought 
to have done it. They did not do their duty 


upon any occaſion, nor at any time. There ne- 


ver was preſented to this aſſembly, any other 


than ſo conſuſed a ſtate of accounts, that perſons, 
the moſt completely verſed in figures, would not 
have been able to clear up the chaos with the 
longeſt and moſt continued nocturnal labours; 


notwithſtanding which, with a kind of complai- 


ſance, the motives of which we ſhould fear to 
ſearch into, theſe accounts were always audited 


with unanimous approbation, without the leaſt 


delay, and without the . nn of — 
particulars. | 

Bur we are weary .of giving 2 dil of the 
ſeveral irregularities that have corrupted the 
government of an aſſociation, formerly ſo flou- 
Tiſhing. . The colours of this picture are too 


gloomy. - Let us examine what remedies it would 
be proper to. apply to evils of ſuch number and 


magnitude. 


Tus firſt thing W is to be ne 
that the government of the Company is too com- 
plicated even in Europe. A direction veſted in 


ſo many chambers, and in ſuch a number of di- 


rectors, muſt be attended with infinite inconve- 
niences. It is impoſſible that the ſame ſpirit 
ſhould prevail throughout the whole, and that the 


tranſactions 


to be taken 
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that remain 


for the re- 
eftabliſh- 
ment of the 
Company's 
affairs, 
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* DS. x tranſactions ſhould be carried on without receiv- 
9 ing a tincture from the oppoſite views of the per- 


ſons who conduct them in different places, with 
independence; and without Harmony. Unity of 
deſign, ſo neceſſary in the fine arts; is equally 
advantageous in buſineſs. In vain will it be ob- 
jected, that it is the intereſt of all democratic 
ſtates to divide their wealth, and to make the 
fortunes of the citizens as equal as poſſible; This 
maxim, in itſelf true, is not applicable to à re- 
public that has no territory, and maintains itſelf 


merely by it's commerce. It will therefore be 


expedient that every article bought or ſold ſhould 
fall under one general inſpection, and be brought 
into one port. The ſavings that would be made, 
would be the leaſt advantage the nen would 
receive from this alteration, . 

From this place, which would be the center of 
tenuate from all quarters, deputations might 
be ſent to ' inquire into, and correct abuſes in the 
remoteſt parts of Aſia. The conduct of the Dutch 
towards the Indian princes, from whom they 
have forcibly extorted an excluſive commerce, 
will be one of the firſt objects of conſideration. 
They have, for a long time, behaved to them 
with an inſolent pride; they have attempted to 
learn and to lay open the ſecrets of their govern- 
ment; and to engage them in quarrels with their 
neighbours; they have fomented diviſions among 


their ſubjects, and ſhew'n a diſtruſt mixed with 


animoſity; they have obliged them to make ſacri- 
.fices which they never promiſed; and deprived 
them of advantages ſecured to them by the terns 


4 of 
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of capitulation. All theſe intolerable acts of? 1 
tyranny; occaſion frequent diſturbances, which woyms 


ſometimes end in hoſtilities. To reſtore har- 
mony, which is a-taſk that grows more neceſſary 
and more difficult every day, agents ſhould be 
appointed, who with a ſpirit of moderation ſhould 
unite a knowlege of the intereſts, cuſtoms, lan- 
guage, religion, and manners of theſe nations. 
At preſent, perhaps, the Company may be un- 
provided with perſons of this ſtamp; but it con- 
cerns them to procure ſuch. Perhaps too they 
might find ſuch among the ſuperintendents of 
their factories, which they have vey reaſon to 
Induce them to abandon, | 

Tux difcerning part of the merchants of all na- 
tions unanimouſly agree, that the Dutch ſettle- 
ments in India are too numerous: and that by 
leſſening their number, they would greatly reduce 
their expences, without diminiſhing their com- 
merce. The Company cannot poſlibly be igno- 
rant of what is ſo generally know'n.' One would 
be apt to think, they were induced to continue 


the factories that were burdenſome, - to prevent 


2 ſuſpicion of their nor being in a condition 
to maintain them. But this weak conſider- 
ation ſhould ſway them no longer. All that 
deſerves their attention, is to make a due diſtine- 
tion between what it is convenient to part with, 
or advantageous to retain. They have before 
them a ſeries of facts and experience, which 


muſt prevent any miſtake in an arrangement of 


ſuch importance. 


Vor. I. Bb Ix 
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Ix the ſubordinate factories, which they may 
think proper to continue for the advantage of 
trade, they will demoliſh all uſeleſs fortifications; 
they will diſſolve the coundils,. eſtabliſhed from 
motives of oſtentation rather than neceſſity; and 
they will proportion the number of their ſervants 
to the extent of their tranſactions. Let the Com- 


pany call to mind thoſe happy times, when two or 


three factors, choſen with judgment, ſent out car- 
goes infinitely more conſiderable than any they have 
received ſince; when they raiſed amazing profits 
upon their goods, which, in proceſs of time, have 


been diverted into the pockets of their numerous 
agents; and then they will not heſitate a moment 


to return to their old maxims, and to prefer a 
ſimplicity. which made them rich,, to an be pa- 
rade that ruins them. + 
Tux reformation will be attended — n 
difficulties i in the more important colonies. The 


Company's agents there are a more numerous, 


reputable, and in proportion a more opulent body, 
and conſequently leſs diſpoſed to ſubmit to any 
regulations. It is, however, neceſſary to reduce 
them to order, ſince the abuſes they have either 
introduced, or winked at, muſt ſooner or later 
inevitably occaſion the total ruin of the intereſts 
over which they preſide. The malverſations that 
prevail in the manufactures, magazines, docks, 
and arſenals at Batavia, and the other large ſettle- 


ments, are ſcarcely to be paralleled. 


Trzst arrangements would lead to others ſtill 


more conſiderable. At their firſt riſe, the Com- 
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to this invariable uniformity they attributed the 


and after having choſen their factors with more 
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pany eſtabliſhed fixed and preciſe rules, which N K 
were not to be departed from on any pretence, 1 
or on any occaſion whatſoever. Their ſervants 

were mere machines, the ſmalleſt movements of 

which they had wound up before-hand. They 

judged this abſolute and univerſal direction ne- 

ceſſary to correct what was amiſs in the choice of 

their agents, Who were moſt of them draw'n out 

of obſcurity, and had not the advantage of that 

careful education which would have enlarged 

their ideas. The Company themſelves did not 

ſuffer the leaſt variation in their own conduct, and 


ſucceſs of their enterprizes. The frequent mis- 
fortunes which this ſyſtem occaſioned, did not 
prevail with them to lay it aſide; and they always 
adhered obſtinately to their firſt plan. It is 
neceſſary that they ſhould adopt other maxims; 


caution, that they ſhould leave to their ſkill and 
exertions, the management of concerns at ſo 
great a diſtance, and ſubject to perpetual changes. 
Tired of maintaining a diſadvantageous ng l 
with the free traders of other nations, they ſhould 
reſolve to leave the commerce, from one part of 
India to another, to private perſons. This happy 
innovation would make their colonics richer and 
more powerful; and they would ſoon be filled 
with men of an enterprizing ſpirit, who would 
diffuſe their moſt plentiful and moſt valuable pro- 
ductions in all the markets. They themſelves 


would reap more advantage from the cuſtoms 
Bb 2 collected 
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B pe collected in their factories, than they could poſ- 
ſibly expect from the complicated, languid, and 


even unfrequent e ee 6 ares, tranſact. 


ed there. A f 1 a 5 i ore 
Ar the ſame time, - thoſe too ruinovs arma- 
ments for which the Company are inceſſantly 


cenfured, will be difcontinued. Soon after the 


commencement of the preſent century, they 
adopted in their docks a defective mode of con- 
ſtructing ſhips, which made them loſe a great 
number of them, and ſome very rich cargoes. 
Theſe fatal experiments brought them back to 
the practice generally received; but from ſome 
improper motives, they continued to employ in 
their voyages, one - third more of veſſels than were 


neceſſary. This inſtance of corruption, Which 
ought not to have been overlooked at any time, 
1s become more particularly inſupportable, ſince 


the materials employed in naval affairs. have 
ariſen to a very exorbitant price; and ſince it 
has been neceſſary | to Increaſe the pay of the 
ſailors. : 4 

THESE reformations would bring o on an exten- 
fion of trade; which, in proportion to the man- 
ners and circumſtances, was formerly very conſi- 
derable; but the progreſs of it was ſtopped, 
notwithſtanding the great increaſe of conſumption 
in Europe, and the new markets opened with 
Africa and America. It was even perceived to 


decreaſe, ſince there was no augmentation of it's 


produce, although the merchandize was almoſt 


doubled in value. At preſent, the ſales do not 


amount 


fe. 
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amount to more than from forty to fifty- five mil- 
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lions of livres“; a ſum which they brought ſixty — 


years ago, and even before that period. 
In theſe colonies are found, linens, tea, filks,” 


china-ware, borax, tin, camphire, tutenague, 
ſaltpetre, cotton, indigo, pepper, coffee, ſugar, 


woods for dying, and other articles more or leſs 


conſiderable, - bought up in the different markets 
of Aſia, or produced by the territory of the Com- 


pany. Theſe productions, and mercantile ar- 


ticles, are alſo furniſhed by ſuch of the European 
nations as have formed connections in India. 


There is ſcarce any thing but cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmeg, and mace, the conſumption of which, 
amounts annually to twelve millions of livres +, 
the ſale + of which Ong excluſively to the 
Dutch. 

AFTER the improvements which we have ven- 
tured to propoſe, order would be re- eſtabliſned 


for ſome time: we ſay for ſome time, becauſe 
every colony, where authority, and obedience to 


it, are placed in two different countries widely 
diſtant from each other, is an eſtabliſnment de- 
fective in it's firſt. inſtitution. It is a machine, 
the ſprings of which are conſtantly relaxing or 


breaking, and which muſt be . re- 


paired. 
Ir it were even poſſible, chat the PUR LDF 
could find an ee and taſting remedy, againſt 
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the evils with which they have been tormented 


for ſo long a time, they would not the leſs be 
threatened with the loſs of the excluſive privilege 
of the ſpice-trade. | 1 

. Ir has long been ſuſpected, that theſe valuable 
productions grew in unknow'n elimates. An ob- 
ſcure report has been ſpread about from all quar- 


ters, that the Malays, who were the only people 


that had an intercourſe with theſe countries, had 
brought cloves and nutmegs into ſeveral markets. 
This vague rumour has never been confirmed by 
certain facts; and, like all vulgar ne it has 
at length fallen into neglect. 

In 1774, the Engliſh navigator Forreſt, ſet 
out from Balambangan, with a view of aſcertain- 
ing, whether the ſpices grew in New Guinea, as 
it had for a long time been aſſerted. At a ſmall 
diſtance from this ſavage country, in the iſland of 
Manaſwary, he found a nutmeg tree, the fruit of 
which differed only from that which has obtained 
ſo much celebrity, in being of an oblong form. 
This enterprizing man plucked up a hundred 
ſtems of this uſeful tree, and planted them, in 
1776, at Bunwoot, a fertile, wholeſome, and 


inhabited iſland, covered with the moſt beautiful 


trees, eighteen miles only in cireumference, and 
which Great Britain held from the liberality of 


the king of Mindanao. Here the nutmeg-tree 


is. undoubtedly cultivated; and probably the 


clove-tree likewiſe, ſince it is certain that Forreſt - 


landed at ſeveral of the Moluccas, 
4 | IT 
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Ir is a fact generally known at preſerit and 3 8 
aſcertained, that, in 1771 and 1772, the French wu 


have ſucceeded in obtaining from the Moluccas 
nutmeg and clove trees, which they have tranſ- 
planted into their on territories. If theſe plants, 
which have begun to yield ſome fruit, ſhould one 
day furniſh a laxge quantity of theſe ſpices, and 
of good quality, there will immediately be a re- 
volution in this important branch of commerce. 
It was in the power of France to have ſhared with 
the Dutch alone this fruitful ſource of riches: the 
only thing required to ſecure this advantage, 
would have been to have united in one central 
point, which might eaſily have been guarded, 
all the acquiſitions of this kind that had been 
made. But the government, whether from gene- 
roſity or imprudence, has choſen that this culti- 
vation ſhould be eſtabliſhed in ſeveral of it's 
poſſeſſions, A number of trees planted in ſo many 
open places, will neceſſarily be conveyed i into the 
colonies. of other nations; and in a little time, 
theſe productions, which, for ages paſt, have 
been under the controul of an odious monopoly, 
will become a common benefit to almoſt all man- 
kind. Perhaps it may happen, that ſcarce any 
other people will be depriyed af theſe valuable 
articles, except thoſe who have been the antient 
poſſeſſors of them. The only iſlands where they 
have hitherto grow'n, have not, nor can they have, 
any other kind . of utility; the maintenance of 
them is extremely expenſive, and the climate 
deſtructive. What motives can their maſters 

b 4 have 
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DON * have to preſerve eſtabliſhments which have loſt all 
— their advantages? They will conſequently aban- 


— 


don them; and then, what will become of an 


aſſociation, which, for fifty years paſt, has had no 
other reſource again the treachery of it's. agents, 
the multiplicity of it's factories, and the defects 
of it's adminiſtration? | + 

Serrixo aſide this conteſt es trading in- 
tereſts, the Dutch have reaſon to be apprehenſive 
of one of a more rapid and deſtructive kind. All 


_ circumſtances, particularly their manner of con- 


ducting their forces both by ſea and land, conſpire 
to invite their enemies to attack them. 

Tun Company have a fleet of about a hundred 
ſhips, from fix hundred to a thouſand tons bur- 
then. Twenty-eight or thirty are annually ſent 
out from Evrope, and a ſmaller number returns. 
Thoſe that are not in a condition to return, make 
voyages in India, where the ſeas, except thoſe in 
the neigbourhood of Japan, are ſo calm, that 
weaker veſſels may fail in them with ſafety. In 
times of profound peace the ſhips ſail ſeparately, 
but on their return they always form two fleets at 


the Cape, which paſs by the Orcades, where two 


ſhips belonging to the republic wait to convoy 
them to Holland, In time of war this detour 
was contrived to avoid the enemy's privateers; 
and it is continued in time of peace, to prevent 
contraband trade. It did not ſeem any eaſy mat- 
ter to prevail upon ſailors, who were juſt come 
our of a burning climate, to encounter the cold 


blaſts of the north; but this difficulty was ſur- 


mounted 
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mounted by a gratuity of two months pay ex- 


traordinary. This cuſtom has been continued, —— 
even when contrary winds and ſtorms have dri- 


ven the fleets into the channel. The directors of 
the chamber of Amſterdam attempted once to 
ſuppreſs it; but they were in danger of being 


burnt by the populace; who, like the reſt of the 


nation, diſapprove, of the arbitrary proceedings 


of this powerful body, and lament the privileges 


they enjoy. The Company's navy is commanded 
by officers who were originally ſailors or cabin- 
boys; they are qualified for pilots, and for work- 
ing a ſhip, but have not the leaſt idea of naval 
evolutions ; beſides, that from the defects of their 
education they can have no conception of the love 
of glory, nor are they capable of inſpiring the 
claſs of men, who are under their commands with 
that noble ſentiment, 

Tur land forces are formed in a ſtill more 
faulty manner. Soldiers, who have deſerted from 
every nation in Europe may, indeed, be expected 
not to want courage; but their proviſion and 
clothing- is ſo bad, and they are ſo much ha- 
raſſed, that they have an averſion for the ſervice. 


The officers, who for the moſt part originally 


belonged to ſome low profeſſion, in which they 
have acquired a ſum ſufficient to purchaſe their 
poſts, are incapable of infuſing i into them a mili- 


tary ſpirit. The contempt in which a people 


purely commercial hold thoſe whoſe ſituation 


neceſſarily dooms them to poverty, together with 


the averſion they have for war, contributes greatly 
to 


un. 
tony. 
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To theſe 


ſeveral cauſes of their inactivity, weakneſs, and 
want of diſcipline, may be ſubjoined another, 
which is equally ns both to che n and 


ſea ſervice. 


THrEzRE is not, perhaps, in v the diſh laviſh go- 
vernments ſo diſhonourable and iniquitous a mode 
of raiſing ſeamen and ſoldiers, as that which has, 
for a long time, been practiſed by the Company, 
Their agents, called by the people vendeurs d'ames 
(kidnappers), who are always buſy in the terri- 
rories, and even beyond the boundaries of the 


republic, make it their employment to entice 


credulous men to embark for India, in hopes of 
acquiring a conſiderable fortune'in a ſhort time. 
Thoſe who are allured by the bait are enrolled, 
and receive two months pay, which is always 
given to their betrayer. They enter into an en- 


gagement of three hundred livres &, which is the 


profit of the perſon that enliſts them; who is 
obliged, by this agreement, to furniſi them with 
ſome clothes worth about: a tenth part of that 
ſum. The debt is ſecured: by one of the Com- 
pany's bills, but it is never paid unleſs the debtor 
lives long ane, to nn it out of his 


* 


A Company” which ſupports itſelf, Soewhth- 
ſtanding this contempt for the military order, 
and with ſoldiers ſo corrupt, may enable us to 
judge of the progreſs which the arts of negocia- 
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tion have made in theſe latter ages. It has ever Bo 0K - 
been neceſſary to fupply the want of ſtrength b. 
treaties, by patience, by moderation, and by 
artifice; but republicans ſhould be well informed, 
that ſuch a ſtate can only be a precarious one, 
and that political meaſures, how well ſoever they 
may be combined, are not always able to reſiſt | 
the torrent of violence and the compulſion of cir- 1 

cumſtances. The ſecurity of the Company would 
require troops compoſed of citizens: but this ar- 
rangement is by no means practicable; for the 3 
depopulation of Holland would be the neceſſary N 
conſequence of it. The government would oppoſe 
it, and would make the following repreſentations 
to this Company, an, too much favoured by 
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the ſtate. , | | 
© The defence and TOY! of our country, + 

© is of infinitely greater moment to us, than the | 
© regulation of your affairs. Of what uſe would 1 
5 


© the gold be to us, with which your ſhips would 
©return laden, if our provinces were to become 
© defert? © If we ſhould ever ceaſe to employ fo- 
© reigners in our ſervice, we ſhall ſupply their place 
in our armies, and not on board your ſhips. 
© Let us ſend out of the country, and expoſe the 
© lives of as few of our fellow citizens as poſſible.” 
© The chief men in our factories are ſufficiently 
© opulent to preſerve themſelves, by all the 
* know'n precautions, from the fatal influence 
© of a peſtilential climate. Of what conſequence 
© 18 it to us, whether a parcel of Germans, ſuc- 
© ceeding-each other, ſhould periſh or not, if there 
* areenough ſtill of them to be found, whom miſery 
© has 
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has driven out of their country, or who will 
© ſuffer themſelves to be amuſed with the hopes 
© of a fortune which they will never make? Their 
© pay ceaſes the moment they expire; while our 
© coffers are continually filling, and our pro- 
© vinces are not thinned, The ſecurity of the 
© Company depends upon that of the republic; 
© and what will become of the ſecurity of the re- 
© public, if, by a conſtant depopulation, we ſhould 
© reduce our country to 10 i den, of 
© our colonies ?” | 
Tus Company 159400 will never be freed 
by any but foreign troops; and. it will never in- 
ſpire them with that public ſpirit, that enthuſiaſm 
for glory which it has not itſelf. In this reſpect 
it is the ſame with a company as with a govern- 
ment, which ought always to form it's troops up- 
on thoſe principles only that are the baſis of it's own 
conſtitution. Oeconomy, and the defire of gain, are 
the principles of adminiſtration adopted by the 
Company. Theſe are the motives that ſhould be 
employed to attach the ſoldier to their ſervice. 
As he is engaged in commercial expeditions, he 
ſhould be aſſured of a reward proportioned to the 
means he hath exerted in forwarding their ſucceſs, 
and his pay ſhould be made out to him in ſtock. 
Then perſonal intereſts, far from weakening the 
general ſprings of government, will only ſerve to 
ſtrengthen them, 
Ix theſe reflections, however, ſhould not in- 
duce the Company to alter this important part 
of their adminiſtration, let them at leaſt be rouzed 


by the proſpect of the dangers that threaten them. 
If 
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If they were attacked in India, they would be 80.0 K 
deprived of their ſettlements there in much leſs wo 
time than they employed in wreſting them from 
the Portugueſe. Their beſt towns are in a de- 
fenceleſs ſtate, and the navy would be incapable 
of protecting them. There is not a ſingle ſhip 
of the line to be ſeen in the ports, and it would 
be impoſſible to fit out merchantmen as men of 
war. The ſtrongeſt of thoſe that return to Europe 

have not one hundred men; and if the ſailors, diſ- 
perſed in all the ſhips that fail to India, were col- 
lected, there would not be a ſufficient number to 
form one ſingle ſhip's crew. Any man accuſtom- 
ed to calculate probable events would not ſcruple 

to ſay, that the power of the Dutch might be an- 
nihilated in Aſia, before the ſtate could come to 
the aſſiſtance of the Company. The only baſis 
upon which this apparently gigantic Coloſſus is 
fixed, is the Molucca iſlands. Six men of war, 
and fifteen. hundred land- forces, would be more 
than ſufficient to ſecure the conqueſt of them, 
which might be effected either by the French or 
the Engliſh, - 

Ir the court 6f Verſailles ſhould foo! this en- 
terprize, their ſquadron would fail from the Iſle of 
France, and bear down upon Ternate, where a 
commencement of hoſtilities would give the firſt 
intelligence of it's arrival in thoſe ſeas. A fort 
without outworks, and which might be battered 
from the ſhips, would not make much reſiſtance. 
Amboyna, which formerly had a rampart, a bad 
ditch and foun ſmall baſtions, has been ſo fre- 

I quently 


* 
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| quently ſubverted by earthquakes, that it cannot 


be in a condition to put a ſtop to an enterpriſing 
enemy for two days. Banda has it's peculiar dif- 
ficulties. There is no bottom round theſe iſlands, 
and there are ſuch violent currents, that if two or 
three channels which lead up to it were miſſed, 
the veſſels would be unavoidably. carried away 
under the wind. But this might be eaſily pre- 
vented by the pilots of Amboyna. There is no- 
thing more to attack than a wall without a ditch, 
or a covert way, defended only by four baſtions 


in bad condition. A ſmall fort erected upon an 


eminence that commands the place, could not 


prolong it's defence for four-and-twenty hours. 
Alx perſons who have ſeen the Moluccas, and 


examined them attentively, agree, that they would 
not hold out one month againſt the forces we have 
mentioned. If, as it is probable, the garriſons, 
exceſſively reduced in number from motives of 
economy, enervated by the badneſs of the cli- 


mate, or exaſperated by the ill. treatment they 


receive, ſhould refuſe to fight, or ſhould make 
but a feeble reſiſtance, the conqueſt would be 


more rapid. To ſecure it as firmly as it deſerves, 


it would be neceſſary to take poſſeſſion of Bata- 


via; a circumſtance not ſo difficult as it may 


ſeem to be. The ſquadron, with the ſoldiers that 
were not left in garriſon, and as many of the 
Dutch troops as ſhould have joined the conqueror, 
with a timely reinforcement of eight or nine hun- 
dred men, would infallibly accompliſh this enter- 
Prize, 


IT 
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Ir would not, indeed, be poſſible to lay ſiege Þ 92 K 
to the place by ſea. The water is generally ſo 
a ſhallow under it's walls, that the ſhips would 
never get near enough to the fortifications, to 
batter hem. The enemy would therefore be 
obliged to land their troops for the attack. This 
landing, perhaps, has been made impracticable 
in ſeveral places, particularly at the mouth of the 
river which embelliſhes the city. But upon a flat 
coaſt, which is acceſſible in all parts to boats, the 
deſcent may be conſidered as e accom- 
pliſned. 9910 | 
Tue beſiegers, once ctabliſhed on pag ends | 
meet with nothing but a city of a league in cir- 
cumference, defended. by a double ditch more or 
leſs deep; by a low rampart which is falling to 
ruin; by an irregular and ill- ſupported citadel; 
by a few Indians, without courage or experience, 
collected from different countries; by a ſmall 
number of white troops, diſſatisfied with their 
condition, and commanded by officers who have 
neither rank nor experience. Is it to be pre- 
ſumed, that ſuch obſtacles would retard the pro- 
greſs of enterprizing troops animated with the N 
expectations of an immenſe booty? Certainly | 1 
not; and accordingly, the hopes of the Dutch are 
founded upon another baſis. 

Ius climate of, Batavia is ſo deſtructive, that 1 
a conſiderable part of the ſoldiers conveyed there | 
from our countries periſh in the courſe of the year. a 

Many of thoſe who eſcape the ſtroke of death, are 

languiſhing in the hoſpitals; and ſcarce a fourth 
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0 9,0 K part remains to do the regular duty of the place. 
— The Dutch flatter themſelves, that by adding to 
theſe ordinary cauſes of fatality, the help of a ge- 
neral inundation, which is eaſily done, they would 
dig a grave for the beſiegers, or force them to 
re- embark. Blind as they are, not to ſee that 
time only can ſet all theſe means of deſtruction 
at work; and the capture of the place would be a 
nothing more than the coup de 1 main of e a warlike t 
and enterprizing nation. | h 
Tux plan of conqueſt that France wich dem, b 


. . 


— 


would equally ſuit the intereſt of Great Britain; p 
with this difference, that the Engliſh would in Pp 
the firſt- place, perhaps, make themſelves ma- a0 
ſters of the Cape of Good Hope, an excellent ti 
harbour, which would facilitate theit voyages to V 
Ane | th 
Tur two ſides of the harbour which leads up 

to the capital of this famous colony, are defended th 
by a number of redoubts judiciouſly diſpoſed : th 
but their batteries would foon be diſmounted by m 
the ſhips which can anchor near enough to the th 
land to play upon them. The fort erected near gr 
the ſhore would ſhare the ſame fate; and would thi 
make ſtill leſs reſiſtance to the moſt trifling force 16 
that ſhould attack it by land. Conſtructed with- me 
out art, commanded on all ſides, and being in- Wi: 
capable of containing more than five or ſix hun- oc 
dW. 


dred troops, it would infallibly be reduced in leſs 
than four- and- twenty hours with a few bombs. 
The inhabitants of the colony diſperſed throughout 
an immenſe ſpace, and ſeparated from each other 
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by deſerts, would not have time to come to it's 


relief, Perhaps, they would not if it, were in 
their power. We may be allowed to ſuppoſe, - 


that the oppreſſion under which they groan, 


may make them wiſh 1 a _—_ of govern- 


ment. 

Ir the n of Holland ſhould not eee 
as imaginary, the dangers to which our regard for 
the general good of nations makes us apprehend 
her commerce, and her poſſeſſions in India may 
be expoſed,. it ought to omit no- precaution to 


prevent them; for this is one of the moſt im- 


portant cares it can be employed in. What 


advantages hath not the ſtate acquired, for theſe 


two centuries paſt, from theſe diſtant regions? 
What n does it not alt derive from 
them? ' 


FirsT, the ſociety of ales who rule 
theſe ſeveral ſettlements which they have formed 
themſelves,” without any aſſiſtance from govern- 
ment, have ſucceſſively purchaſed the renewal of 
their charter. 
grant for 55,000 livres “. 
this, it was gratuitouſly renewed. . From 1643 to 


1646, it was prolonged only from ſix months to ſix 


months, for reaſons which we are not acquainted 
with. At this period a gift of 3, 300, ooo livres F 
occaſioned it to be granted a- new for five - and- 
twenty years. This term was not yet expired, 


t 137,500t. 
e | when, 


Y 2,291]. 138. 4d. 
Vol. I. 


not to ſuffer 


In 1602, they obtained their firſt 
Twenty years after 


Motives 
which the 
Republic 
may have, 


the ruin of 
the Com- 


pany · 
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3 00 when, in 1665, the monopoly was ſecured to them 
till 1700, upon condition that they ſhould main- 


tain, for the uſe of the ſtate, twenty ſhips of war, 
during all the time that the hoſtilities, commenced 
between the republic and England, ſhould continue. 
This privileged aſſociation was again allowed to 
purſue it's commercial operations till 1740 for 
a ſum of 6,600,000 livres“. In the two following 
years it's fate was precarious; then it ac- 
quired a firm eſtabliſnment for twelve years, by 


paying three per cent. upon the diviſion: of it's 


ſhares ; and afterwards, for twenty years longer, 
in conſideration. of 2, 640, ooo livres ſ to be paid 
in ſpecie, or in ſaltpetre. In 1774, it's privileges 
were reſtrained to two years, and ſoon extended 
to twenty, upon condition that it ſhould give 
up three per cent. of it's dividend. 


In critical times, the Company have ſtept in to 


the aſſiſtance of the public treaſure, already ex- 


hauſted, or nearly ſo. It is true, they have ſooner 
or later been reimburſed for theſe advances; but 
a conduct ſo noble lived and encouraged the 
citizens. 
A onrAr quantity of ſaltpetre was wanted for 
the uſe of the ſea and land ſervice; this Com- 
pany has obliged itſelf to furniſh it at a low price; 
and in this manner has relieved the treaſury. 
Tut manufactures of Harlem and Leyden were 
decreafing every day; but their decline has been 


255, cool. + 110,9901. 
I retarded, 
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retarded, and perhaps their total extinction pre- BO as K 
vented, by the engagements which the Company 0... 


have entered into to export to the amount of 
440, oo livres“ of the goods manufactured at 
theſe places. They have alſo agreed to furniſh 
them with filks upon. terms which: 2 fail of 
being burdenſome to them. | 

Tut perpetual revenue of thirty-three Heres 
and one-third has been granted to the ſtadt- 
holder; and it is to be hoped, that this ſacrifice 
made by the Company to the firſt magiſtrate of 
the ſtate, ' may turn out to the advantage of the 
republic; ' . 

Taz merchandiſe exported to India, or im- 
ported from thence, were formerly ſubject to con- 
ſiderable taxes; the mode of collecting which was 
very embarraſſing. Thirty years ago, it was ob- 
ſerved, that the regular produce of theſe impoſts 
was 850,000 livres f, and ſince that period the 
Company pays that An into the treaſury every 
year. 

Bes1De the burdens which are to fall upon the 
Company in general, the © proprietors have fill 
obligations of their own to fulfil. For more than 
a century paſt, they paid annually to the ſtate 
{ix per cent. upon the original value of each 
ſhare. In 1777, this tax was reduced to four 
and a half per cent.; and it cannot be increaſed 
again till the dividend ſhall have ariſen beyond 


* 20,3331. 65. $8. : | + 35,4161. 138. 4d. 
| c 2 twelve 
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1 K twelve and a half per cent. The proprietors are 


Lys alſo co pay upon the purchaſe of each ſhare, a duty 


called Ampt-Geld, and which, from thirty- nine 


livres, twelve ſols “, has been lately reduced to 


four livres, eight ſols 5 EO ESO: 

LeT us add to all theſe taxes the profits accru- 
ing to the ſtate from the ſale of forty-five millions 
of livres Þ worth of goods, obtained with four 
or five millions | of ſpecie, and not the fourth 
part of which is conſumed upon the the territory 


of the republic! Let us add the immenſe profits 
that the reſelling of theſe goods brings in to the 


merchants, and the vaſt ſpeculations of which it is 
the cauſe. Let us add the multiplicity and extent 
of private fortunes amaſſed formerly, as well as in 


our days, in India. Let us add, the experience 


which the ſailors acquire from theſe voyages, and 
the ſpirit they infuſe into the navy, and we ſhall 
then have a proper idea of the reſources the go- 


vernment has found from it's poſſeſſions in Afia. 
The excluſive charter by which theſe poſſeſſions 


are holden and cultivated, ought even to procure 
ſtill greater advantages to the United Provinces: 
the reaſon of this is evident. | 

IT has ever been acknowleged by all nations, 
whatever the ſyſtem of their government might 


be, that the riches acquired in any country ought 


to contribute to the expences of the ſtate. The 
reaſon of this grand maxim 1s evident to all capa- 


cities. Private fortunes are: ſo eſſentially con- 


* 11, 138. + 3s. 8d. t 1,875,0001. 
L From 166,6661. 13s. 4d. to 208, 333 J. 68. 8d. 
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nected with public proſperity, that when the latter 5 0.60.5 
is injured, the former mult neceſſarily ſuffer, —— 


Thus, when the ſubjects of a ſtate ſerve it with 


their fortunes or their perſons, they do nothing 


more than defend their own private intereſts. 
The proſperity of the country, is the proſperity of 


each individual. This maxim, which is true in 


all goveraments, has a particular propriety when 
applied to free ſocieties. | 
Moxzteoves, there are bodies of men, whoſe in- 


tereſt, either, from the nature of thoſe bodies, 


their extenſive relations, or the variety of their 
views, are more eſſentially connected with the 
common intereſt. Of this kind is the Eaſt-India 
Company i in Holland. The enemies to it's trade 
are enemies to the republic; and it's ſecurity is 


eſtabliſhed on the ſame baſis with that of the ſtate. 


In the opinion of men of the beſt diſcernment, 
the national debt has ſenſibly weakened the 
United Provinces, and affected the general wel- 
fare, by gradually increaſing the load of taxes, 
of which it was the firſt cauſe. The republic can 
never be reſtored to it's original ſplendour, till it 
be releaſed from the enormous burden under 
which it is oppreſſed, and this relief can only be 
expected from a company, which it has always en- 
couraged, protected and favoured. To place 
this powerful body in a ſituation to render the 
higheſt ſervices to the country, it will by no 
means be neceſſary to reduce the profits of the 


proprietors; it will be ſufficient to bring them 
Cece 3 ; back 
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BOOK back to thoſe principles of economy and fim- 
t=— plicity, and to that plan of adminiſtration, 
which laid the. foundation of papa en, Proſpe- 
rity. : 


Former good 
rogge A REFORMATION ſo neceſſary will adikit of no 


the Dutch, delay. This confidence is due to a government 
preſent ce. which has always endeavoured to maintain a 
$enera- , great number of citizens within itſelf, and to 
employ only a ſmall part of them in it's diftant 
ſettlements. It was at the expence of all Europe 

that Holland was continually increaſing the num- 

ber of it's ſubjects; the liberty of conſcience 

allowed there, and the moderation of the laws, 
attracted all perſons who were oppreſſed, in ſe- 

veral other places, by a ſpirit of intoleration and 


the ſeverity of government. 


Tre republic have procured means of ſubſiſtence 
to all perſons who have been willing to ſettle and 
work among them: the inhabitants of a country 
ruined by war, were ſeen to ſeek ſecurity ande em- 
ployment in Holland. | 

AGRICULTURE could never be a con fderable 
object in Holland, although the land was very 
well cultivated. But the herring fiſiery ſup- 
plied the place of agriculture, This was a new 
mode of ſubſiſtence, a ſchool for ſeamen. Born 
upon the waters, they plowed the ſea, from 
whence they got their food: they. grew familiar 
with ſtorms; and from the multitude of hazards 
to which they were expoſed, they learnt to over- 


come dangers. 
TRE 
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G Tur carrying trade which the republic was ® 3 
continually employed in from one European — 
a nation to another, was alſo a kind of navigation, 


which, without deſtroying men, ſupplied n | 
with ſubſiſtence by labour. 


0 
t In a word, navigation, which depopulates a part 
4 of Europe, peopled Holland. It was as it were 
5 the produce of the country. Her ſhips were her 
N landed eſtates, which ſhe made the moſt of, at 
v the expence of the ſtranger. _ 
15 Few of the inhabitants of Holland knew any 
as thing of thoſe conveniencies of life which could 
, only be procured at a very high price: all, or al- 
— moſt all of them were unacquainted with luxury. 
d A ſpirit of order, frugality, and even avarice, pre- 
| vailed throughout the nation, and was carefully 
* kept up by the government. | 
4 THz colonies were conducted by the ſame 
y ſpirit. 
. Tux deſign of preſerving their Popülaklon pre- 
vailed in the military ſyſtem; the republic main- 
tained a great number of foreign troops in Eu- 
y rope, and ſome in the colonies. 
. Tux ſailors in Holland were well paid; and fo- 
* reign ſeamen were conſtantly employed either on 
A board their trading veſſels, or their men of war. 
m For the purpoles of commerce, it is neceſſary 
ar that harmony ſhould be preſerved at home, and 
48 peace abroad. No people, except the Swils, 
r- took more care to keep 01 good terms with their 
neighbours; and they endeavoured, ſtill more 
1 than the Swiſs, to encourage peace among them. 
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Tux republic had intended to preſerve unani- 
mity among her citizens, by. very excellent laws, 


which ſhould preſcribe the duties of every ſtation, 


by a ſpeedy and diſintereſted adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, and by regulations admirably well adapted 
to the merchants. She felt the neceſſity of good 
faith, ſhewed it by her obſervance of treaties, 
and endeavoured to inculcate 225 ſame ee 
among individuals. | 

In a word, we know of no nation in Europe 
that had conſidered better what it's united advan- 
tages of ſituation, ſtrength, and population al- 
lowed it to undertake, or that had know'n and 
followed more effectually the means of increaſing 
both it's population and it's ſtrength, We know 
of none, which having ſuch objects in view as an 
extenſive commerce and liberty mutually attract- 
ing and ſupporting each other, hath conducted 


' itſelf in a better manner for the preſervation of 


both the one and the other, 

Bur how are theſe manners already changed 
and degenerated from the purity of a republican 
government! Perſonal intereſts, which become 
laudable by being combined, are now totally ſel- 
fiſh, and corruption is become general, There 
is no patriotifin i in that country, which above all 
others in the univerſe ſhould inſpire it's inhabits 
ants with more ſtedfaft attachments. 

Wrar patriotic ſentiments, indeed, might we 
not expect from a nation that can ſay to itſelf, 
This land which I inhabit, has been fertilized by 
me; 
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1 it is I who have embelliſhed, who have * 
created it. This threatening ſea, which deluged — 
all our plains, rages in vain againſt the powerful 
dikes I have oppoſed to it's fury. I have puri- 


fied this air which ſtagnant waters had filled with 
fatal exhalations. It is by my means that ſuperb 
cities ſtand now upon the ſlime and mud, over 
which the ocean once rolled it's waves. The 
ports I have conſtructed, the canals I have dig- 
ged, receive the productions of the whole uni- 
verſe, which. I diſpenſe at pleaſure. The inhe- 
ritances of other nations are only poſſeſſions 
which man diſputes with man; that which I 
ſhall leave to my poſterity, I have raviſhed from 
the elements which conſpired againſt my terri- 


"tory, and am now the maſter of it. Here it 
is that I have eſtabliſhed a new arrangement of 


nature, a new ſyſtem of morality. I have done 
every thing where there was nothing. Air, 
land, government, liberty, all theſe are my 
works. I enjoy the glory of the paſt; and when 
I caſt a look into futurity, I ſee with ſatisfac- 
tion that my aſhes will reſt quietly on the ſame 
ſpot where my forefathers ſaw the breaking of 
ſtorms, 


WRAr motives _ for idolizing one's coun- 


try! Yet there is no longer any public ſpirit in 
Holland: it is a whole, the parts of which have 


no other relation among themſelves than the ſpot 
they occupy. Meanneſs, baſeneſs and diſhoneſty 


characteriſe now the conquerors of Philip. They 
make 
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BOOK make a traffic of their oath, as of their merchan- 

- dice; and they will ſoon become the refuſe of the 
univerſe, which they had aſtoniſhed *7 their 1 in- 
duſtry and by their virtues. 

Mex, unworthy of the government, under 
which ye live, ſhudder at leaſt at the dangers 
that ſurround you! Thoſe who have ſlaviſh ſouls 
are not far removed from ſlavery, The ſacred 
fire of liberty can only be kept up by chaſte 
hands. Ye are not now in the ſame ſtate of 
anarchy, as when the ſovereigns of Europe, all 
equally oppoſed by the nobles in their reſpective 
ſtates, could not carry on their deſigns either 
with ſecrecy, unanimity, or diſpatch ; as when 
the equilibrium of the ſeveral powers was merely | 
the effect of their mutual debility. At preſent, 
power grow'n more independent, confirms thoſe 
advantages to a monarchy which a free ſtate 
can never enjoy. What have republicans to op- 
poſe to a ſuperiority ſo formidable? Their vir- 
tues; but ye have loſt them. The corruption 
of your manners, and of your magiſtrates, en- 
courages every where the detractors of liberty; 
and, Perhaps; your fatal example is the means 
of impoſing a heavier yoke on other nations. 
What anſwer would you wiſh us to make to 
thoſe men, who, either from the prejudice of 
education, or from milrepreſentations, are per- 
petually telling us; This is the government 

which'you extol ſo much in your writings; theſe 
are the happy confequences of that ſyſtem of li- 
| berty 
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berty you hold ſo dear? To thoſe vices which BOOK 
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you have laid to the charge of deſpotiſm, the/..= 


have added another; which ſurpaſſes them all, 
the inability to ſtop the progreſs of evil. What 
anſwer can be given to lo ſevere a Oy on de- 
moeracy? | E DE | 

InbusTRIOous Batavians, ee ſo poor, ſo 
brave, and fo formidable, at preſent ſo opulent 
and ſo feeble, tremble at the idea of being again 
reduced to crouch under the yoke of arbitrary 
power, which you have throw'n off, and which 
ſtill threatens you. It is not I who give you this 
caution; it is the voice of your anceſtors which 
thus ran out to you from the bottom of their 
tombs. - 


Was it then to be reſerved for this igno- 
© miny, that we purpled the ſeas with our blood, 
© and ſtained this land with it? The wretched- 
t neſs which we could nor ſupport, is that which 
© ye are preparing for yourſelves, That gold 
which ye accumulate, and hold fo dear, is that 
© which has placed you under the dependence of 
© one of your enemies. Ye tremble in his pre- 
« ſence, from apprehenſions that ye ſhall loſe 
© the riches ye have intruſted him with. When- 
© eyer he commands, you obey. Alas! let theſe 
© perfidious riches go, if it be neceſſary, and 
© recover your dignity. Then it is, that rather 
© than ſubmit to the yoke, whatever it may be; 

© you will chuſe to throw down with your own 


© hands 
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B 00 & © hands the barriers you, have raiſed againſt the 
— © ſea, and to bury yourſelyes, together with Four 
* enemies, under the waters. 


Bur if, in your preſent abject. and puſllla- 


nimous ſtate it ſnould happen, that ambition 


ſhould lead again a hoſtile army into the cen- 
ter of your provinces, or under the walls of 


your capital; ſay, how would you act upon 


ſuch an event? You are told, that you muſt in 
a moment either reſolve to open the gates of 
your city to the enemy, or to burſt your dykes. 
Would you heſitate and exclaim: our Dikks! 
OUR DIKES! But we perceive that you turn 
pale. Alas! we ſee too plainly, that your wretch- 
ed deſcendants do not retain one "_ of thy 


virtue of their anceſtors. | 


© What ſtrange infatuation could induce them 
to give themſelves a maſter? But what more 
ſtrange infatuation ſtill could lead them, to 
perpetuate his authority, by rendering it here- 


ditary. We ſhould ſay, Woe! to thoſe perſons 


who flattered themſelves that they ſhould alter- 
nately maintain their ſway over the prince, by 


the gratitude he owed them, and over the re- 


public, by the ſupport they ſhould: have from 


the prince, if they had not themſelves been 


the victims of their baſe policy and if it had 
not.plunged them into retirement and obſcu- 
rity ; puniſhments of the ſevereſt kind to men 


'< mercial 
** 
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« mercial people, giving themſelves a maſter ! 5 0 - o K 
A people to whom liberty ſhould appear the 
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© more precious, as they have the more reaſons 
© to fear that their projects ſhould be made 
© know'n, their ſpeculations interrupted, their 
© enterprizes thwarted, the poſts of the ſtate 
« filled by traitors, and thoſe of their colonies be- 
© ſtowed on unworthy: foreigners. Tou truſt in 
the juſtice and good ſentiments of your preſent 
© chief, and perhaps with - reaſon. But who will 
© inſure to you, that his virtues ſhall be tranſ- 
© mitted to his ſueceſſor; or from him to the 
© next, and ſo. on from one generation to ano- 
ther, to all the TOE: that hall deſeend from 


c him? #7 H (Th. r. 


O vx, our fellow citizens | naſe our children! 
© may future events diſprove this fatal prophecy ! 
© But if you would but reflect one moment, or 
© if you had the leaſt concern for the fate of 
2 your progeny, you would already ſee pre- 
< paring before your eyes the chains that are 
* deſtined! for them. They are foreigners who 
line the decks of your ſhips ; they are foreigners 
© who compoſe and comniand your armies. Look 
© into the hiſtorical arinals of all nations; read 
© and ſhudder at the neceſſary conſequences of ſo 
imprudent a ſtep. That opulence which Julls 
© you in a ſtate of lethargy, and keeps you in ſub- 
* jection to a power that is your rival, that very 
© opulence itſelf will excite the cupidity of that 
power which you have created in the midſt 
of 
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© of yourſelves. Lou will be deprived of it, 
© and at the ſame time of your liberty. You 
© will be annihilated; for you: will ſeek. for your 
© courage within een e _ not 
C vat it, | 

B not dender your! a ee is 
© more deplorable than our's ever was. The ad- 
© vantage of an indigent people; groaning under 
<,oppreflion is, that they have nothing to loſe 
© but. life, which is a burden to them. The 
© misfortune. of a people enervated by riches, 
© is, that they loſe all for want of courage to 
defend them. Rouſe yourſelves, therefore, and 


© behold the ſucceſſive progreſs of your degra- 
dation. Behold how much you are fallen off 


from that ſtate of ſplendour, to which we 
had raiſed ourſelves; and endeavour to aſ- 
5 cend to it again, if however it be ill: Praci- 
C cable. OSS foal 1 liner 31. 

Tus is what your nfl _ 1 anceſtors 
er to you by my voice. Of what conſe- 
quence, you will anſwer me, are our preſent 
decline, or our future misfortunes to you? Are 


you our fellow- citizen? Have you any dwelling, 


any wife, any children in our cities? I reply; 
of what concern is it to you, where I was born, 
who I am, or where I dwell, if what I tell you 
be but the truth? Did the antients ever aſk the 
augur in what country he had firſt ſeen the light; 
or upon what oak reſted the prophetic bird 

which 
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which announced them à victory or a defeat? B CH.% 
Batavians, the deſtiny of every commercial na 
tion is to be rich, effeminate, corrupt, and ſub- 
dued. Aſk yourſelves what you have to ex- 
pect. | 


* 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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